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CONGRATULATIONS  (Eliitaso  ^Jtibxttxc 

FOR  EXCELLENT  COLOR  REPRODUCTION  ON  GOSS  HEADLINER  MARK  II  PRESSES 


THE  AWARDS 


1968  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 
COLOR  AWARDS 


Black  plus  three  colors, 
over  250,000  circulation 
First  Place 

CHICAGO  TRIBUNE- 


Block  plus  three  colors 
under  100,000  circulation 
Offset  reproduction 
First  Place 

SACRAMENTO  UNION- 


CONGRATULATIONS  cihe  Sacrditifnto  Zluion 

FOR  EXCELLENT  COLOR  REPRODUCTION  ON  A  GOSS  METRO  OFFSET  PRESS 
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SEPTEMBER 


Kemp  Creative 
Engineering 
will  reduce 
your  cost  of 
remelting 
stereo  metal. 


Kemp  engineered  automatic  remelt  systems 
eliminate  manual  handling  of  plates.  Molten 
metal  is  stored  at  casting  temperatures  for  pipe 
line  delivery  to  the  casting  furnaces.  You  save 
time,  reduce  wasted  floor  space,  and  apply  heat 
at  maxir^ium  efficiency. 

Whether  you  heat  with  gas  or  electricity,  Kemp 
engineering  provides  melting  efficiency  at  lower 
manpower /fuel  costs. 

Write  for  Brochure  K-30  and  get  Kemp’s  slant 
on  remelting  stereo  metal.  The  C.  M.  KEMP 
Manufacturing  Company,  Dept.  17,  Glen  Burnie, 
Maryland  21061. 

KSiMP 

CREATIVE  ENGINEERING 


22- Oct.  A — Seminar  for  European  and  North  American  editors.  American 
Press  Institute.  New  York. 

29-Oct.  2 — Central  Region  IN  PA  Promotion  Conference.  Hollenden  House, 
Cleveland. 

29-Oet.  2 — Western  Classified  Advertising  Association.  Sheraton  Palace 
Hotel,  San  Francisco. 

29-Oct.  A — Newspaper  Institute  Reporters*  Week,  Pennsylvania  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association.  Lycoming  Hotel,  Williamsport,  Pa. 

OCTOBER 

3-5 — New  York  Press  Association  Advertising  Workshop.  Newhouse  Com¬ 
munications  Center.  Syracuse  University. 

3-5 — Interstate  Advertising  Managers  Association.  Pocono  Manor  Inn, 
Pocono,  Pa. 

6-8 — Inter-State  Circulation  Managers  Association.  Holiday  Inn  Atlantic 
City,  N.J. 

6-9 — Eastern  Region  IN  PA  Promotion  Conference.  Statler  Hilton  Hotel, 
Baltimore. 

6-12 — National  Newsoaper  Week. 

6- 18 — Seminar  for  Women's  Page  editors.  American  Press  Institute,  Ne. 

York. 

7- 8 — UPl  Editors  and  Publishers  Conference.  Statler  Hilton.  Washington. 

9- 12 — National  Newspaper  Association.  Sheraton-Gibson,  Cincinnati. 

1 1-12 — UPl  Southern  California  Editors,  Oiai  Valley  Inn.  Oiai. 

11-13 — Indiana  Associate  Press  Managing  Editors.  Randalls  Inn,  South 
Bend,  Ind. 

11- 18 — Inter-American  Press  Association.  Buenos  Aires. 

12 -  National  Newspaperboy  Day. 

13- 15 — Mid-Atlantic  Circulation  Managers  Association.  Charleston,  S.C. 
13-15 — California  Circulation  Managers'  Association.  Newporter  Inn.  New¬ 
port  Beach,  Calif. 

13-15 — Northern  States  Circulation  Managers  Association.  Winona,  Minn, 

17- 19 — ^Northwest  Daily  Press  Association.  Kahler  Inne  Towne  Motel,  Min¬ 
neapolis. 

18- 19 — Florida  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives.  Desert  Inn,  Daytona 
Beach,  Florida. 

17-20 — Florida  Press  Association.  Port-O-Call,  St.  Petersburg,  Fla. 

19- 20— New  England  Newspaper  Mechanical  Conference.  Statler-Hilton 
Hotel,  Boston. 

19- 20 — South  Carolina  AP.  La  Tai  Inn,  Fripp  Island,  S.C. 

20- 22 — Ohio  Circulation  Managers'  Association.  Nationwide  Inn,  Columbus. 
20-22 — Inland  Daily  Press  Association.  Drake  Hotel,  Chicago. 

20-Nov.  I — Seminar  for  circulation  managers,  American  Press  Institute, 
Columbia  University,  New  York. 

23- 24— Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations.  Drake  Hotel.  Chicago. 

23- 25 — Advertising  Media  Credit  Executives  Association.  Stouffers  Inn, 

Louisville,  Ky. 

24- 26 — Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Publishers  Association.  Hilton  Hotel, 
Pittsburgh. 

24-26— N  ew  York  State  Dailies  Advertising  Managers  Bureau.  Dinkier  Motor 
Inn,  Syracuse. 

26- 27— Associated  Press  Society  of  Ohio.  Dayton. 

27- 29 — Rocky  Mountain  Advertising  Managers.  Hyatt  House.  Denver. 

27- 30 — Institute  of  Newspaper  Controllers  and  Finance  Officers.  Leamington 
Hotel,  Minneapolis. 

28- 29 — New  England  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives.  Hotel  Somerset, 
Boston. 

29 -  -New  England  Daily  Newspaper  Association,  Statler-Hilton,  Boston. 

3 1 -Nov.  2 — Associated  Collegiate  Press,  Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel,  New  York, 

NOVEMBER 

2- 3 — New  Mexico  AP  Managing  Editor's  Association.  Midtown  Holiday 

Inn.  Albuquerque. 

3- 5 — Texas  Circulation  Managers  Association,  St.  Anthony  Hotel,  San 

Antonio. 

10- 22 — New  Methods  of  Newspaper  Production  seminar  API  Columbia. 

12- 15 — AP  Managing  Editors  Association.  Sheraton-Oklahoma,  Oklahoma 
City. 

13- 15 — Pacific  Northwest  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Association. 
Olympic  Hotel,  Seattle. 

13-16 — National  Conference  of  Editorial  Writers.  Del  Coronado  Hotel, 
San  Diego,  Calif. 

17-20 — Southern  Newspaper  Publishers  Association.  Boca  Raton  Club.  Boca 
Raton,  Fla. 

20-23 — Sigma  Delta  Chi.  Marriott  Hotel,  Atlanta,  Ga. 
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published  every  Saturday  by  Editor  &  Publisher  Co.  Editorial  and  business 
offices  at  860  Third  Ave..  New  York.  N.  Y.  10022.  Cable  address  "Edpub  New 
York."  (Publication  offices  84  North  CrysUil  St.,  E»ist  Stroudsburg.  Pa.  183011 
.Second  class  postaae  paid  at  East  Stroudsbura.  Pa.  Titles  patented  and  RetPS- 
terexl  anxl  contents  copyrijrhted  C)  1968  by  Editor  &  Publisher  Co.,  Inc.  All 
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Carroll  Kilpatrick’s  White  House 


Trailing  Presidents 
for  The  WaMngtim  Po^ 


®;i)c  tPashwciton  |Jo5t 


FiiKt  in  rirrnldtiiitt  .  .  .  lirsi  in  iKlrntisinii  .  .  .  liist  in  award;* 


Only  intermittently  is 
Carroll  Kilpatrick’s  assign¬ 
ment  Jis  The  Washinjjton 
Post's  White  House  cor¬ 
respondent  the  sit-down, 
note-takinjj  job  that  it 
sounds. 

Mostly,  it’s  news  at  the 
jralloi).  anywhere  in  the 
world.  For  the  White  House 
is  wherever  the  President 
happens  to  be.  Where  he 
>roes.  so  must  newsmen  like 
Kilpatrick,  sometimes  ^et- 
tinjr  only  an  hour’s  notice 
of  a  flijrht  that  could  circle 
the  jrlobe.  He  keeps  a  suit¬ 
case  i)acked,  and  his  pass¬ 
port  in  his  pocket. 

It’s  a  Kruellinp:  routine 
of  missed  meals  and  sleep, 
of  rushing  for  planes  and 
competing  for  phones  to 
transmit  stories  that  have 
been  typed  in  cramped 
places  with  a  portable  on 
your  knees. 

It’s  a  life  that  has  kept 
Carroll  Kilpatrick’s  five- 
ten-and-a-half  frame  trim, 
fit  and  durable— and  keeps 
his  reporting  in  the  same 
condition. 


A  nu'ml)er  of  XewspajH'r  1 


ReprcMftttd  by:  Ctnbral  Sawyer.  Ferguson.  Walker  Financial-  Grar^t  Aebo  &  Co.  Hetela 
ft  Retorts  Metropolitan  Publishers  Representatives,  inc.,  Lou  Robb<ns  (N.V.  and  N.J.). 
Comics  -Puck  Retefravure  -Metropolitan  Sunday  Newspapers  internatienal — interna¬ 
tional  Herald  Tribune.  Paris:  The  United  Kingdom.  Europe  and  India:  Antonio  Sambrotta. 
Rome  Italy.  Media  Representatives  irtc..  Manila.  Tokyo  The  Far  East.  Epoch  Publicity 
Agency.  Taipei  Taiwan  Parker  Associated  Representations  (Pty.)  Ltd  .  Sydisey  Australia: 
C.  K.  Beckett.  Auckland  New  Zealand.  G.  Enriquez  Simoni,  Perea  y  CiO.  Menco  city:  Meiico. 


The  Alabaman,  who  is 
the  19(>8  president  of  the 
White  House  Correspond¬ 
ents’  Association,  came  to 
the  capital  in  1940,  fresh 
from  a  Nieman  Fellowship. 
He  served  in  turn  as  a  cor¬ 
respondent  for  Birming¬ 
ham,  Chicago  and  San 
Francisco  newspapers,  did 
a  brief  stint  as  a  State 
Department  newsman,  and 
joined  The  Post  in  1952  as 
an  editorial  writer. 

In  his  career,  Kilpatrick 
has  trailed  succeeding 
Presidents  from  the  capital 
to  their  Hyde  Park,  Inde¬ 
pendence,  Gettysburg,  Hy- 
annisport  and  Johnson  City 
White  Houses.  Next  year’s 
incumbent  will  take  a  new 
direction.  But  there’ll  l)e  no 
break  in  The  Washington 
Post’s  consistent,  informed 
covevajie. 

In  a  changing  scene.  The 
Post  remains  a  fixed  point 
for  readers  who  include 
nine  out  of  ten  executives 
in  Congress  and  the  Ad¬ 
ministration. 


Carroll  Kilpatrick:  at  the  White  House  with  Press  Secretary 
George  Christian,  anti  on  n  Prcsidcnt~t railing  flight. 
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★  ★  ★  ★  ★  Compiled 

By  Don  Maley 


JOUHNAI.ISM  STUDENTS — and  working  newsmen  loo — seeking  a 
i  definition  of  “what  is  news?”  might  consider  this  item  from  The 
I  Silver  City  (N.M.)  Enterprise  of  specific  interest.  The  paper  ad¬ 
vises  its  readers  to: 

“Call  us  if  someone  elopes,  dies,  or  gets  married,  has  guests 
or  goes  away,  comes  home,  gets  a  degree,  has  a  fire  or  buys 
a  home,  makes  a  speech,  shoots  his  employer,  joins  the  nu¬ 
dists,  or  beats  his  mother-in-law.  If  it’s  news,  we  want  it.’’ 
SIGNS  OF  THE  TIMES  (Attention  Hal  Boyle) :  A  Hollywood 
manufacturer  is  pushing  false  eyelashes  for  men  .  .  .  British  tie- 
.  makers  have  disclosed  that  60%  of  the  Englishmen  who  wear  club, 

I  regimental  or  “old  school”  ties  aren’t  eligible  to  do  so  ...  \  Wash¬ 
ington.  D.C.  newspaper  provides  reporters  and  photographers  work- 
I  ing  in  riot  areas  with  gas  masks  and  gas  burn  meditation  ...  A 
ilistillery  survey  shows  that  70%  of  U.S.  Scotch  drinkers  are  under 
.SO  years  old,  .S2%  have  gone  to  college,  72%  earn  more  than  $8,000 
a  year,  and  drink  it  on  the  rocks  .  .  .  The  school  that  cost  $1- 
million  to  build  10  years  ago  now  costs  SI.3-million  .  .  .  .\  bow-and- 
arrow  event  scheibiled  for  the  Olympic  Games  this  year  has  boomed 
the  archery  hobby — with  nearly  8-million  Americans  spending  about 
$.S0-million  a  year  on  it. 

“YE.ARS  AGO  IN  COLI.EfiE,”  writes  Tom  Leathers  in  the  Kansas 
City  (Mo.)  Squire,  “a  friend,  playing  a  little  joke,  sent  in  my  name 
on  an  order  blank  for  some  dirty  books.  Actually,  he  changed  my 
name  a  bit  and  sent  it  in:  ‘Toni  Feathers’  and  used  my  home  ad¬ 
dress.  Through  the  years,  my  mother  has  called  from  time-to-time 
to  say  there’s  some  mail  for  me  over  there.  Various  direct  mail 
pieces  have  arrived,  apparently  because  the  dirty  book  company  sold 
the  list  to  others  to  use.  Well,  the  other  day,  here  came  a  letter, 
asking  for  a  contribution,  and  addressed  to  none  other  by  ‘Toni 
Feathers.’  And  it  was  from  the  Nixon-for-President  committee.  Ap¬ 
parently,  they  had  bought  the  same  list  that  20  years  ago  started 
with  a  publisher  of  sexy  books.  .  .”  THE  MOST  PROPHETIC 
statement  made  during  either  political  convention,  according 
to  Matt  Weinstock  in  the  Los  Angeles  Times,  was  the  message  that 
came  through  on  Channel  4  in  L.A.  during  the  Chicago  abattoir 
which  said:  “Search  for  Tomorrow  will  not  be  seen  today’’  .  .  .  CUT¬ 
LINE  in  the  Troy  (Ala.)  Messenger  under  a  picture  of  George 
j  Wallace,  presidential  hopeful,  chatting  with  Miss  “Sunken  Crardens" 
in  Horida.  who  had  a  macaw  on  her  shoulder:  “A  DOLLY,  A 
POLLY  AND  A  W  ALLY.”  Ouch! 


The  separate  and  distinct  Rockford  metro  market  is  1st  in 
Illinois  .  .  .  now  5th  in  the  nation  in  per  household  retail 
sales,  with  $6,588.  Multiply  this  newsworthy  fact  by  more 
than  77,000  households  and  you’ll  readily  see  why  our 
booming  “two-county  shopping  center’’  has  reaped  a  giant 
57.2%  increase  in  business  in  eight  years!  To  reach 
Rockford’s  busy  buyers,  use  Rockford’s  own  newspapers, 
with  a  SINGLE  RATE  for  national  and  local  advertisers. 

J|(  SALES  management 

SURVEY  OF  BUYING  POWER,  JUNE,  1968 


84.5%  NEWSPAPER 

SATURATION  IS.. 

ROCKFORD  MORNING  STAR 

Borkforb  Brgisfrr-BrpubUr 


Rockford,  Illinois  •  Members  of  the  Gannett  Group 


HORSE  IM.AY 

Is  the  horseshoe  shape  of  a  cttpy  ilesk 
A  mailer  of  praelical  course? 

Or  is  it  hecaiise  a  desk  man 

Itolh  works^and  kiek)^— like  a  hors«‘? 

—Main  Rich 

E\-.SENATOR  (H.ENN  TAYLOR,  who  was  a  guitar-playing  cow¬ 
boy,  now  makes  and  sells  toupees.  In  ’48  he  ran  for  Vice  President 
with  Henry  Wallace.  In  discussing  the  U.S.  press  he  says  that  when 
he  first  came  to  Washington,  cameramen  photographed  him  play¬ 
ing  a  guitar  on  the  Capitol’s  steps:  “Every  paper,  including  the 
Sew  York  Times,  frontpaged  the  picture  .  .  .  But  when  I  introduced 
a  resolution  for  a  world  republic,  only  one  paper  printed  it-  and  on 
page  If}.’’  .  .  .  The  Cincinnati  Enquirer  publishes  a  weekend  “Teen- 
Ager  tabloid”  and  Ruth  Voss,  the  erlitor,  writes:  “1  am  anxious  to  find 
out  just  how  many  other  such  teenage  tabloids  or  sections  are  pid)- 
lished  in  the  U.S.  currently  ...  1  could  think  of  no  other  way  to  obtain 
this  information  (than  to  ask  us  I,  and  hope  you  will  be  good  enough 
to  send  it  along.”  We’ll  be  sheep  dipped  if  we  can  give  you  an 
answer  Ruth,  but  perhaps  our  readers  can  .  .  .  ANSWER  TO  LAST 
WEEK’S  QUIZ:  The  largest  library  in  the  world  is  the  United 
.States  Library  of  Congress  (founded  on  April  24,  1800),  on  Capitol 
Hill.  Washington.  D.C.  On  June  30,  lOO-S,  it  contained  more  than 
)4,I89,1(K)  items,  including  13,453,100  books  and  pamphlets.  It  is 
contained  in  two  buildings  which  cover  six  acres  and  contain  270 
miles  of  book  shelves  .  .  .  NEXT  QUIZ:  Who  holds  the  world's 
record  for  handshaking?  Answer  next  week.  .  . 
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lh«‘  «f  perftM'lion  in  color  choose  The 

Kiriniiighuni  iXeus.  Look  to  our  experts  to  aciil 
/iii^ — und  a  cash-register  ring — to  routine  ad¬ 
vertising.  Our  color  will  open  your  customers'  eyes, 

Gllit  Birmingham  Mfws 

Birmin^hani  Post-Herald 

“  l/afcama'.t  Most  Powerful  Selling  Force^' 

National  Representative:  Moloney.  Regan  &  Schmitt 


&  Publisher 

(D  THE  FOURTH  ESTATE 

Robert  U.  Brown  James  Wriqht  Brown  James  W.  Brown 

Publisher  and  Editor  Publisher,  Chairman  of  the  Board,  1912-1959  General  Manager 

’  6  Mt).  Hveraee  net  paid  June  30.  I96R— 25.822, 

- -  -  -  -  Renewal  Rate  76.81%. 

12th  Annual  Color  Atvards  _  _ 

Editor  &:  Pi  blismkr's  12lli  annual  (j)lor  .Xwanls  arc  annonnccti  in 


I’harter  Member,  Audit 
Rureiiu  of  Circulations 


Member,  American 
Riisiness  Press  Inc. 


ABP 


iliis  issue.  Since  onr  first  awards  presentation  ai  the  Newspaper  Color 
Conference  in  C'.liitago  in  1957  the  EftP  tolor  lontesi  has  cxpaiulcti 
jnst  as  color  advertising  linage  has  grown. 

.\  little  over  100-inillion  lines  of  color  atlvcrtising  were  tarried  by 
•Media  Records  newspajiers  during  the  first  contest  ye;ir.  This  year 
more  than  .‘ilKI-inillitm  lines  will  be  pnitlishctl. 

E&P's  first  awards  were  lor  excellence  of  newspaper  reproduction 
of  national  advertising  in  nm-ol-paper  color — botli  full  tolor  and  s|M)t 
color.  The  next  year  ElC-P  atltletl  a  chissifit  iilion  of  awartls  to  adver¬ 
tising  agencies  for  their  treatise  use  of  spot  tolor  anti  full  tolor  in 
newspa|>ers.  I'he  following  year  an  awarti  to  retailers  was  atltletl  for 
their  creative  use  of  coltir.  Four  years  ago  another  awarti  to  agencies 
was  atltletl  for  their  use  of  prcprinletl  tolor.  Anti  last  year  an  E8:P 
award  was  given  for  the  first  time  for  rcpiotlnction  til  tolor  by  offset 
as  well  as  letter-press. 

This  year  EltP  establishes  another  “first"  with  awartls  for  editorial 
use  of  coltir  by  newspapers.  I'se  tif  ROP  Clolttr  by  the  news  tlcpart- 
inents  has  not  kept  pace  in  vohnne  with  that  of  the  atlxenisers  but  it 
is  rajiidly  catching  tip.  .Many  newspapers  run  some  news  tolor  almost 
every  day.  .\t  least  tme  runs  a  full  page  ttf  loloi  ever\  weektlay  averag¬ 
ing  three  pictures  j>er  page. 

it  has  been  proven  that  the  treatise  use  ol  good  tolor  in  nesvs- 
pajK*r  adsertising  greatly  enhances  reatlership.  W'e  believe  that  the 
constant  promotion  of  newspaper  tolor  as  a  metlinm  lor  national  anil 
retail  atlvertisers,  on  which  ElCP  has  lollaboraieil  sviih  the  .\meiitan 
.\ss(Miation  ol  N'esvspaper  Representatives,  has  resnitetl  in  the  tremen- 
tlons  intrease  in  solume. 

No  Curb  on  Press 


The  Oldest  Publishers'  and  Advertisers' 
Newspaper  in  America 

With  which  has  been  merged:  The  Journalist 
established  March  22,  1884;  Newspaperdom 
established  March,  1892;  the  Fourth  Estate 
March  I,  1894;  Editor  &  Publisher,  June  29, 
1901;  Advertising,  January  22,  1925. 

Executive  Editor;  Jerome  H.  Waller 

Associate  Editors:  Richard  Friedman,  Newton  H. 
Fulbriqht,  Donald  W.  Maley,  Jerome  H. 
Waller,  Jr. 

Midwest  Editor:  Gerald  B.  Healey. 

Pacific  Coast  Editor:  Campbell  Watson. 
Washington  Correspondent:  Luther  A.  Huston. 
Advertising  Manager;  Ferdinand  C.  Teubner. 
Sales  Representatives:  William  F.  Hamilton, 
R.  Steven  Ward,  Earl  W.  Willen,  John  C. 
Wilson. 

Advertising  Production  Manager;  Bernadette 
Borries. 

Assistant  to  the  Publisher  and  Promotion  Man¬ 
ager:  George  Wilt. 

Circulation  Director:  George  S  McBride. 
Classified  Advertising  Manager:  John  Johnson. 
Marketing  and  Research  Manager:  Albert  E. 
Weis. 

Librarian:  James  Santangelo. 

Treasurer:  William  J.  Teresly. 


OFFICES 


General;  850  Third  Avenue  New  Yorl,  N.Y. 
10022.  Phone:  212-752-7050.  TELEX  12-5102. 

Chicago:  360  North  Michigan  Avenue.  60601. 
Phone:  312-782-4897.  Gerald  B.  Healey. 
Editor.  Harry  B.  Mullinix,  Grant  Biddle,  Ad¬ 
vertising  Representatives. 


J  he  |nilit  ial  (Itmfercnte  of  the  I'niletl  .Stales  last  svcck  atloptcti 
ctnnmittee  recommeiulations  to  exert  tigin  tonirol  oscr  the  attions 
and  utterances  of  attorneys  anti  court  personnel  with  respet  i  lo  pentl- 
ing  cases  in  Federal  Clonrts  anti  saiti  it  “iloes  not  present  Is  l  eiommcnd 
any  direct  curb  or  restraint  on  publication  by  the  press  of  |>oientialls 
prejndiiial  material.”  The  pronouncement  is  wcltomc  in  siesv  of  the 
Reartlon  (amnnittee  recommendations  to  the  .\mciitan  liar  .Associa¬ 
tion  that  the  courts  use  their  contempt  powers  to  ttmtrol  press  anti 
police. 

T  he  Judicial  (amferente  report  suggesicil  that  eat  h  I'.S.  Distrii  i 
C'.ourt  adopt  a  rule  “piohibiting  all  toui  thouse  |)Cisonnel.  ini  Intling 
among  others,  marshals,  deputy  marshals,  toiiiT  t  lerks,  bailills  anti 
court  rejjorters,  from  tlist  losing  to  any  peison,  without  auilioi  i/ation 
by  the  tourt,  infoimation  relating  to  a  pentling  iriminal  tase  that  is 
not  part  of  the  public  records  ol  the  ttmri.” 

Sinie  the  re|)ort  previously  proscribes  the  release  of  a  “pi  ior  crim¬ 
inal  recortl,”  it  becomes  obvious  that  the  definition  of  "publit  rectntls 
of  the  court”  svhith  tan  be  tlisclosetl,  atiortling  lo  the  loregoing  para¬ 
graph,  will  cause  some  tonfusion. 

.\s  in  all  previous  retommentlations  anil  statements  by  groups  ol 
lasvyers  on  the  publication  of  pre-tiial  information,  a  publit  recortl 
is  a  publit  lecortl  until  they  ileclare  it  is  not. 
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readers  really  need 

The  NewYorkTimes  News  Servic 

to  get  the  fall  Czech  story? 


0 

Ask  Londonls  New  Statesman: 


/er  the  teleprinters  at  2.09  a.m. 
^nesday  the  Express  alone  was  able 
tO  lead  with  its  own  vivid  on-the-spot  story 
that  reached  half  a  million  readers.  The  only 
other  paper  to  carry  anything  but  agency 
messages  for  the  first  few  days  was  The 
Times,  which  takes  the  New  York  Times 
syndicated  news  service  and  therefore  had 
the  good  luck  to  find  itself  with  the  solidly 
brilliant  dispatches  of  Tad  Szulc,  a  NYT 
Latin-American  expert  posted  to  Prague 
only  a  few  days  before.  Szulc,  a  40-ish  Cen 
tral  European  and  a  linguist,  has  kept  up  a 
remarkable  flow  of  reportage  on  two  levels- 
the  political  scene  and  the  street  action,  com 
plete  with  ‘colour’— that  exposes  the  rivals’ 
limitations^i3Mi^^Lantic,ASacI^to 


/’ll  . 

<  onlineni.  \\  Jiercver  your  rea(l«T> 
are,  give  tliein  tlie  Ite.si  of  Tin* 

>„rk  Times.  .Sul, s, Til, e  1„ 

I  lie  Ne«  lork  Time,.  \e„s  .Ser,  ie,- 
"■■"ire.  ^'.lra^aili,l,ilin  iin.l 
riijes.™  I  or  write:  K.  |i.  H„ekii,f..i„„.,. 
Kfhtor.  I  he  ^e^v  ^ork  Time,"  i\eu  " 
berviee.pWeM  l;i,ISireel..\eu 
>"rk.N.1.  |0(i:{6.(2|2).-,,-,ft.7„«(, 
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Kaufman  Committee  lays  down  guidelines 

Courts  advised  to  avoid 
rigid  press  embargoes 


By  Luther  A.  HuhIoii 


Washington 

The  press  can  make  substan¬ 
tial  contributions  to  the  adminis¬ 
tration  of  criminal  justice  or  it 
can  menace  the  right  of  an 
accused  person  to  a  fair  trial  by 
prejudicial  pretrial  publicity  and 
the  problem  of  free  press-fair 
trial  is  complex  and  difficult  to 
solve,  according  to  a  report  on 
the  issue  approved  by  the 
Judicial  Conference  of  the 
United  States. 

The  report  is  the  result  of  a 
two-year  study  by  a  committee 
on  the  operation  of  the  jury 
system,  of  which  Judge  Iiwing 
R.  Kaufman  was  chairman.  The 
purpose  of  the  study  was  to 
evolve  proper  guidelines  to  shield 
federal  juries  from  prejudicial 
Dublicity  in  the  light  of  the 
Supreme  Court’s  decision  in  the 
notorious  Sheppard  case  in 
Cleveland,  Ohio. 


The  recommendations  sub¬ 
mitted  by  the  Kaufman  Com¬ 
mittee  and  approved  b>'  the 
Judicial  Conference  lay  down 
guidelines  for  judges,  lawyers, 
court  employes  and  law  enforce¬ 
ment  officials  but  avoid,  for  con¬ 
stitutional  reasons,  placing  any 
rigid  embargoes  upon  the  news 
media. 

“The  crux  of  the  problem  lies 
in  applying  simultaneously  to 
the  administration  of  criminal 
justice  in  the  Federal  courts  two 
constitutional  limitations — the 
right  of  the  news  media  to  pub¬ 
lish  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
right  of  the  individual  accused 
to  a  fair  trial  by  an  impartial 
jury  on  the  other,”  the  report 
stated.  It  quoted  from  a  Tenth 
Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  state¬ 
ment  in  a  recent  case  that  “the 
problem  presented  is  incapable 
of  satisfactory  solution.” 


But,  the  Kaufman  Report  said, 
“in  arriving  at  what  it  believes 
a  satisfactory  accommodation, 
the  committee  has  kept  in  mind 
the  substantial  contributions  the 
news  media  has  made,  and  will 
continue  to  make,  to  virtually 
every  phase  of  the  administra¬ 
tion  of  criminal  justice,  from 
the  exposure  of  corruption  and 
miscarriages  of  justice  to  the 
uncovering  of  evidence  germane 
to  establishing  guilt  or  inno¬ 
cence.” 

“Yet  while  recognizing  the 
interest  of  the  public  in  being 
informed  about  the  administra¬ 
tion  of  justice  and  the  duty  of 
the  news  media  to  report  there¬ 
on,  the  committee  cannot  ignore 
the  fact  that  it  has  become  in¬ 
creasingly  apparent  that  in 
widely  publicized  or  sensational 
cases,  the  right  of  the  accused 
to  a  trial  by  an  impartial  jury 
can  be  seriously  thi-eatened  by 
the  conduct  of  the  news  media 
prior  to  and  during  trial.” 


E&P  Color  Awards 
to  17  of  3,442  entries 


The  annual  Editor  &  Pi  B- 
LISHER  color  winners  are  pre¬ 
sented  in  this  issue  as  a  special 
12-page  section  that  begins  on 
page  13. 

.Awards  for  the  best  reproduc¬ 
tion  and  creativity  in  newspaper 
color  went  to  these  winners  on 
Friday,  Sept.  27  at  a  Color 
.Awards  Luncheon  co-sponsored 
by  E&P  and  the  .American  .As¬ 
sociation  of  Newspaper  Repre¬ 
sentatives. 

Robert  U.  Brown,  publisher 
and  editor  of  E&P,  presented 
trophies,  plaques  and  certificates 
to  14  newspapers,  10  advertising 
agencies  and  14  national  and 
local  advertisers  who  were 
selected  from  a  field  of  3,442 
entries.  The  ads  and  editorial 
subjects  appeared  in  newspapers 
betw'een  June  1,  1967  and  May 
31,  1968. 

This  is  the  12th  annual  com¬ 
petition  to  honor  the  best  re¬ 
production  and  creativity  in 
newspaper  color  sponsored  by 
Editor  &  Publisher  in  coopera¬ 
tion  with  the  AANR. 


Awards  for  reproduction  of 
national  advertising  go  to  news¬ 
papers  in  three  circulation 
groups. 

Awards  for  creativity  and  im¬ 
plementation  of  color  are  pre¬ 
sented  in  both  national  and  retail 
advertising,  for  both  run-of- 
paper  advertising  printed  in  the 
newspaper  plant,  and  for  pre¬ 
printed  HiFi  or  SpectaColor 
advertising. 

.Awards  for  use  of  editorial 
color  are  being  presented  in 
1968  for  the  first  time. 

.At  the  Garden 

Judging  of  the  competition 
took  place  last  month  at  Madison 
Square  Garden,  New  York  City, 
with  panels  of  advertising, 
agency,  publishing  and  news 
service  executives  serving  on  the 
panel. 

Following  the  awards  presen¬ 
tation  in  which  each  winning 
subject  was  projected  onto  a 
large  screen,  Mel  Tharp,  adver¬ 
tising  director  of  the  Columbus 
Dispatch  and  Citizen- 


Journal,  delivered  an  address  on 
the  growth  and  quality  of  news¬ 
paper  color. 

Stan  Bestys,  New  York  sales 
manager  for  Shannon  &  Cullen 
Inc.  who  is  chairman  of  the  New 
York  chapter  of  the  A.ANR  color 
committee,  acted  as  master  of 
ceremonies  for  the  luncheon 
which  attracted  more  than  300 
advertising  agency,  advertisers, 
and  publishing  executives  to  the 
Waldorf-.Astoria  Hotel’s  Star¬ 
light  Roof. 

.Another  attraction  of  the 
affair  was  an  exhibit  of  the 
winning  advertisements  along 
with  about  350  other  individual 
ads  that  included  the  runners- 
up  in  each  of  the  categories 
judged. 

.A  selected  group  of  these  ads 
will  later  be  sent  on  a  travelling 
road  exhibit  to  major  advertising 
centers  around  the  country 
under  the  auspices  of  local 
.A.ANR  chapters  and  adv’ertising 
clubs  and  state  press  associa¬ 
tions. 

The  first  such  showing  will 
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Old  Probli'ni 

The  problem  is  by  no  means 
new,  the  committee  declared,  and 
it  cited  as  “notorious  examples 
of  the  impact  of  widespread  and 
uncontrolled  inflammatory  pub¬ 
licity  upon  the  administration  of 
criminal  justice”  the  trial  of 
professor  Webster  in  1850,  the 
Lizzie  Borden  case  in  1893,  the 
trial  of  Sacco  and  Vanzetti,  the 
Halls-Mills  case  and  the  trial 
of  Bruno  Hauptmann  for  the 
kidnapping  and  murder  of  the 
Lindbergh  baby.  The  committee 
also  agreed  with  the  report  of 
the  Warren  Commission  that  the 
effect  of  pervasive  news  cover¬ 
age  and  publicity  of  the  assas¬ 
sination  of  President  Kennedy 
would  have  made  most  difficult 
the  task  of  selecting  an  un¬ 
prejudiced  jury  in  Dallas  or 
elsewhere  to  try  Lee  Harvey 
Oswald. 

Despite  the  canons  of  bar  as¬ 
sociations,  the  studies,  such  as 
the  Reardon  Report,  of  ap¬ 
pointed  committees  of  the  bar 
and  the  communications  media, 
the  Kaufman  Report  stated  that 
“as  of  the  present  time  there  is 
still  no  universal  or  widespread 
effective  system  of  regulation 
{Continued  on  page  110) 


take  place  in  Minneapolis  on 
Oct.  31  under  the  sponsorship 
of  the  Minneapolis  Star  and 
Tribune  and  the  Twin  Cities 
.Advertising  Club. 

Any  persons,  clubs,  etc.  who 
are  interested  in  arranging  for 
an  exhibit  can  obtain  further 
information  by  contacting  Stan 
Bestvs  at  Shannon  &  Cullen  Inc., 
757  Third  Ave.,  N.  Y.  10017. 


Mel  Tharp 
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FROM  S!5  TO  87  MDKK  A  I  ON 


Southern  publishers 
seek  price  reduction 


With  more  newsprint  com¬ 
panies  in  the  United  States  and 
Canada  posting  future  price  in¬ 
creases,  keeping  pace  with  the 
$,')  a  ton  l)oost  announced  by  the 
International  Paper  Company, 
and  followed  by  Price  Paper 
Corp.,  Southern  publishers  are 
moving  to  demand  a  downward 
adjustment  in  the  price  they  are 
already  paying  for  newsprint. 

R.  M.  Hederman,  piesident  of 
the  Southern  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers  .Association,  said  that 
Southern  publishers  are  forced 
to  pay  from  $5  to  $7  a  ton  more 
for  newsprint  than  in  other 
parts  of  the  U.S.  and  Canada. 

He  said  that  Southern  paper 
mills  owned  by  companies  oper¬ 
ating  in  Canada  charge  South¬ 
ern  publishers  the  same  price 
for  Southern-made  paper  as  for 
the  product  shipped  from  Can¬ 
ada.  At  the  same  time,  he  added, 
the  price  “on  this  same  South¬ 
ern-made  paper  is  from  $5  to  $7 
a  ton  cheaper  for  a  publisher  in 
a  Northern  state  or  in  Canada. 

Hederman  added  that  Cana¬ 
dian  mills  obtain  a  further  ad¬ 
vantage  from  monetaiy  ex¬ 
change  rates  which  gives  them 
“from  $5  to  $7  on  ever>'  $100 
check  we  send  them  for  Cana¬ 
dian  newsprint.  We  pay  them  in 
U.S.  currency  and  they  draw 
cash  in  Canada  at  an  advantage 
they  should  be  passing  along  to 
us.” 

He  called  the  $5  a  ton  news¬ 
print  price  inci-ease  first  an¬ 
nounced  by  International  and 
scheduled  to  raise  the  price  from 
a  current  $142  to  $147  a  ton 
after  Jan.  1  “totally  unjustified.” 

“The  price  charged  Southern 
newspapers  continues  to  l)e  the 
highest  in  the  United  States,” 
he  said.  He  said  the  average 
ranged  from  $10  more  per  ton 
above  the  price  charged  Western 
newspapers  and  $1  a  ton  more 
than  in  Eastern  states. 

“The  effect,”  he  said,  “is  that 
Southern  newspapers  continue 
to  subsidize  the  price  of  news¬ 
print  to  newspapers  in  other 
regions.  This  is  wholly  unjusti¬ 
fied  because  many  mills  in  the 
South  are  strategically  located 
convenient  to  an  abundant 
supply  of  raw  material  and  to 
their  markets.” 

He  added  that  “while  Inter¬ 
national  Paper  Company’s  letter 
to  publishers  acknowledging  that 
the  price  of  newsprint  had  in¬ 
creased  $13  per  ton  since  .March, 
1957,  the  notice  did  not  recog¬ 
nize  that  in  the  14  years  prior 
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to  1!(.‘)7  the  price  of  newsprint 
increased  from  $51  per  ton  to 
$135  per  ton,  nearly  tripling  in 
price.” 

MacMillan  Bloedel  Ltd.,  of 
Vancouver,  l)ecame  the  first 
Canadian  West  Coast  mill  to  an¬ 
nounce  a  $5  a  ton  price  increase 
to  $142  for  Jan.  1,  following  the 
lead  established  Sept.  Ifi  by 
International  for  Iwth  its 
Canadian  and  U.S.  mills. 

Four  more  Eastern  Canadian 
producers,  some  with  mills  in 
the  U.S.  South,  said  their  prices 
ea.st  of  the  Rcx-kies  would  go  to 
$147  a  ton  after  Jan.  1.  These 
were  Bowater  Southern,  Inc., 
with  a  plant  at  Calhoun,  Tenn.: 
Con.solidated-Bathurst  Ltd.,  and 
Abitibi  Power  &  Paper  Co. 
Earlier,  Domtar  Newsprint  Ltd., 
with  four  Quel>ec  mills,  had  an¬ 
nounced  it  would  follow  the  price 
lead. 

"Most  of  the  big  ones  are  in  it, 
and  1  suppose  the  others  will 
come  in  on  the  price  increase,” 
said  a  Montreal  industry  spokes¬ 
man. 

Because  of  a  West  Coast  price 
differential,  the  increase  of  $5 
a  ton  will  mean  a  total  of  $142 
in  this  area  against  $147  else¬ 
where. 

The  overall  result,  Hederman 
.=aid,  would  l)e  a  compensating 
increase  in  advertising  and  cir¬ 
culation  rates,  which  he  pre¬ 
dicted  would  cut  the  consumption 
of  newsprint. 

“Today  some  newsprint  mills.” 
he  said,  “are  producing  a* 
slightly  over  50  percent  of  their 
capacity.” 

“Should  these  increases  stand 
as  proposed,  then  it  is  quite 
likely  that  many  mills  will  oper¬ 
ate  at  an  even  smaller  percent 
of  capacity,  thus  servdng  no 
u.seful  purpose  to  the  mills,  the 
newspapei-  industry,'  or  the 
l)ublic. 

“Not  only  should  the  inequit¬ 
able  price  discrimination  against 
Southein  newspapers  be  elimi¬ 
nated,  but  newsprint  mills  which 
have  not  yet  announced  rate 
adjustments  should  recognize 
that  i)rice  increases  at  this  time 
may  well  result  in  further  re¬ 
duced  newsprint  sales.” 

Later  Crown  Zellerbach,  with 
mills  in  Washington  and  Ore¬ 
gon.  announced  a  $5  hike  in  its 
siom'ard  we.stern  market  price 
which  wcnid  bring  its  product 
to  $142  a  ton  after  Jan.  1. 

Hederman  said  that  “at  least” 
three  leading  southern  com¬ 


panies  had  notified  publishers  of  Corp.,  Coosa  River  Newsprint, 
a  $5  increase.  He  named  them  Coosa  Pines,  Ala.;  and  Bowaters 
as  the  Cox  Newsprint  Co.,  Inc.,  Southern  Paper  Corp.,  Calhoun, 
Augusta,  Ga.;  Kimberly-Clark  Tenn. 


ANPA  enters 
NLRB  appeal 
on  Albany  case 

The  .American  Newspaper 
Publishers  .Association,  as  a 
friend  of  the  court,  has  entered 
a  legal  battle  before  the  Na¬ 
tional  Labor  Relations  Board’s 
office  of  appeals  in  Washington 
in  support  of  unfair  labor 
charges  filed  last  Feb.  13  by  the 
two  .Albany,  N.  Y.,  Hearst-owned 
newspapers,  the  Times-l^nion 
and  Knickerbocker  Xewa, 
against  the  Newspaper  Guild. 

The  nub  of  contention  is  that 
the  .Albany’  local  of  the  Guild 
reached  a  contract  agreement 
with  management  of  the  two 
newspapers  almost  a  year  ago 
but  that  the  international  offi¬ 
cials  of  the  Guild  in  W’ashington 
turned  down  the  agreement  and 
ordered  negotiations  for  a  new 
contract. 

This  action  was  followed  by- 
independent  ratification  of  the 
original  agreement  by  employees 
of  the  two  newspapers,  acting 
as  Guild  members,  last  spring. 
The  employees  have  continued 
work  under  this  agreement, 
avoiding  a  strike. 

Case  Hi.slory 

The  histoi-y’  of  the  case,  as 
outlined  in  papers  filed  by  both 
sides,  is  this: 

The  first  collective  bargaining 
session  l)etween  employees  and 
management  was  held  on  .April 
17,  1967,  to  establish  that  i-espec- 
tive  bargaining  committees  had 
authority  to  conclude  a  binding 
agreement. 

.At  the  16th  bargaining  ses¬ 
sion,  held  on  Nov.  16,  1967, 
agreement  on  a  new  contract  was 
reached,  and  the  local  Guild 
committee  voted  unanimously  to 
present  the  document  to  the 
moml)ership  for  ratification. 

The  local  committee,  however, 
decided  to  submit  the  document 
first  to  the  international  execu¬ 
tive  board  of  the  .American 
Newspaper  Guild.  .And  on  Nov. 
22,  1967,  the  international  execu¬ 
tive  board  of  the  union  informed 
officials  of  the  Albany  local  that 
approval  of  the  contract  was 
being  withheld,  and  that  John 
K.  Sloan,  an  international  i-epre- 
sentative,  was  l)eing  appointed 
to  inv’estigate. 

On  Nov.  29  Sloan  informed 
memb-'rs  of  the  Albany  local’s 
executive  committee  that  the 
agreement  had  been  disapproved 
because  of  “inadequate  money 


settlement,”  inadequate  protec¬ 
tion  against  transfeis,  lack  of 
jurisdiction  protection,  lack  of 
job  security  because  of  possible 
automation,  and  inade<iuate  pro¬ 
visions  for  grievance  hearings. 

These  criticisms  caused  the 
local  executive  committee  to  re¬ 
ject  the  contract  proposals  on 
the  grounds  cited  by  the  inter¬ 
national  representative  and 
made  public  for  the  first  time 
on  Dec.  8,  1967,  at  an  NLRB 
regional  hearing.  This  was  fol¬ 
lowed  by  the  filing  of  unfair 
labor  charges  by  the  newspapers. 

The  .ANPA  brief  states  that 
“On  Feb.  13  .Mr.  Rob  11. 
Jones,  III,  atto’-ney  for  Capital 
Newspaper  Division — the  Hearst 
Corporation,  filed  an  unfair 
labor  practice  charge  against  the 
local  union,  alleging  that  said 
union’s  refusal  to  oxecu'-'  a 
written  collective  bargaining 
agreement  reached  by  its  col¬ 
lective  bargaining  comm  t 
with  the  employer  was  a  viola¬ 
tion  of  the  NLRB  .Act. 

“On  or  al)out  March  4,  1!)Cj, 
at  a  local  union  memb'>rs'i  i 
meeting,  a  resolution  of  the  bar¬ 
gaining  committee  to  rgree  to 
the  proposal  as  previously  pre¬ 
sented,  with  two  additional  con¬ 
cessions,  was  passed  over  objec¬ 
tions  of  the  international  repre¬ 
sentative,  Mr.  Sloan  ...  .A  con¬ 
tract  agreement  was  r-ached, 
and  on  March  25  a  memorandum 
of  agreement  was  signed  by  th"* 
two  parties.” 

The  .ANP.A  brief,  filed  by  at¬ 
torneys  of  the  Washington  law 
firm  of  Hanson,  Cobb,  O’Brien 
and  Tucker,  added  that  the  local 
Guild’s  bargaining  committee,  at 
the  conclusion  of  the  16th  nego¬ 
tiating  session,  had  reasserted 
its  powers  to  negotiate  a  con¬ 
tract  and  had  affirmed  unani¬ 
mous  endorsement  of  the  docu¬ 
ment  agi  eed  to. 

Nevertheless,  said  the  brief, 
“The  local  union  bargaining  rep¬ 
resentatives,  contrary  to  their 
representations,  did  not  unani¬ 
mously  recommend  the  agreed- 
upon  contract  proposal  to  the 
local  membership  .  .  .  This  action 
on  the  part  of  the  local  unit  is 
clearly  indicative  of  the  union’s 
bad  faith  bargaining  in  viola¬ 
tion  of  the  NLRB  .Act.” 

Hence,  it  was  concluded,  the 
NLRB  District  Director  should 
have  approved  the  issuance  of  a 
complaint  against  the  local  union 
and  the  International.  It  was  the 
latter,  it  was  claimed,  which  held 
the  real  power  “to  act  as  the 
undisclosed  principal  while  the 
local  union  is  no  more  than  a 
‘stalking  horse.’  ” 
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Pollster  scores  *  stimulated  controversy  ’ 

Gallup:  ‘Public  is  fed  up 
with  journalistic  excesses’ 


Some  of  the  people  on  the  dais 
in  the  Sert  Room  of  the  Waldorf- 
Astoria  Hotel  in  New  York  had 
reason  to  disa^n^e  with  Dr. 
George  Gallup.  When  the  na¬ 
tion’s  foremost  sampler  of  public 
opinion  told  an  audience  of 
journalists  and  public  relations 
officials  the  other  day  that  the 
public  was  becoming  fed  up  with 
“excesses”  in  what  they  read 
and  hear,  some  on  the  dais  could 
imagine  they  were  under  attack. 

Dr.  Gallup  named  the  “ex¬ 
cesses”  as  sex,  conflict  and 
stimulated  controversy.  He  sug¬ 
gested  that  those  responsible 
start  thinking  about  it. 

But  if  you  have  something 
going  for  you,  are  free-wheel¬ 
ing  down  the  greased  runways, 
you  don’t  just  give  it  up.  Ridicu- 
'  lous ! 

.And  what  did  Dr.  Gallup  know 
about  the  publishing  business? 

:  How  does  one  account  for  the 
fact  that  best-seller  novels  are 
all  about  sex — in  the  i*aw? 

I  Right — that  was  the  answer, 

if  you  wished  to  confine  yourself 
I  to  100,000  readers,  or  200,000 
at  the  most.  But  how  about  50 
million  Americans  who  didn’t 
read  the  last  best  seller,  or  the 
one  before  the  last? 

Loet  Con  fidence 

The  panel  discussion  on  com¬ 
munications  at  the  Waldorf  thus 
got  quickly  into  the  question  of 
credibility,  of  whether  or  not  the 
news  media,  collectively,  had  lost 
the  confidence  and  loyalty  of  the 
public.  It  has  been  a  topic  of 
concern  at  other  gatherings,  and 
other  critics  than  Dr.  Gallup 
have  placed  a  critical  finger  on 
the  pulse. 

Bob  Considine,  Hearst  Head¬ 
line  Service  columnist  who  was 
there,  appeared  to  agree  with 
Dr.  Gallup:  people  had  gone 
overboard,  especially  at  the  two 
national  political  conventions. 
.And  so  the  question  of  press 
credibility  was  posed  and  joined 
at  the  annual  symposium  on 
communications  sponsored  by 
Wagner  International  Photos 
Inc.,  and  staged  so  effectively 
Sept.  19  by  Sid  Bakal,  a  former 
radio  and  television  editor  for 
the  New  York  Herald  Tribune, 

James  C.  Hagerty,  press  sec¬ 
retary  for  former  President 
Eisenhower  and  now  vicepresi- 


By  Newton  H.  Fulbright 

dent  for  corporate  relations  at 
the  American  Broadcasting 
Companies,  introduced  Dr.  Gal¬ 
lup  to  the  audience  of  300  and 
the  panel  of  14  columnists,  edi¬ 
tors  and  tv  and  radio  people. 

These  were  Dr.  Gallup’s  words 
about  the  low  state  of  communi¬ 
cations,  collectively: 

“Never  in  my  time  has  jour¬ 
nalism  of  all  types — book  pub¬ 
lishing,  television,  radio,  news¬ 
papers,  magazines,  movies — 
never  in  my  time — and  I  have 
devoted  as  much  of  my  profes¬ 
sional  career  to  the  study  of  the 
interests  of  people  as  well  as  of 
their  opinions — never  in  my  time 
have  the  media  of  communica¬ 
tions  been  held  in  such  low 
esteem.” 

The  reason  was  to  be  found 
in  “the  present  excessive  con¬ 
cern  with  sex,  with  conflict,  and 
with  controversy.  Magazine  and 
book  publishers  know  there  is  a 
quick,  ready  market  in  a  sex 
shocker.”  But  the  publishers,  he 
felt,  were  taking  a  myoptic  view. 

“Now  in  the  population,”  he 
said,  “there  is  a  minority  con¬ 
sisting  of,  as  nearly  as  we  can 
estimate  it,  of  ab<Mt  three  or 
four  million  adults  who  seem  to 
be  completely  obsessed  with  sex. 
But  look  beyond  this  group  and 
you  will  discover  30  to  40  mil¬ 
lion  persons  who  could  be 
brought  into  the  book-buying 
and  book-reading  public  by  bmks 
which  they  regard  as  reward¬ 
ing.” 

The  word  “rewarding”  was 
the  “most  important  word  in  all 
journalism.” 

What  he  meant  was,  “People 
will  give  their  time  and  their 
money  if  there  is  a  reward,  if 
they  get  something  for  this  time 
and  their  money.”  And  he 
added : 

“Now,  in  other  areas,  I  sense 
the  public’s  distaste  for  too 
much  conflict  and  controversy. 
The  zeal  of  network  reporters  on 
the  convention  floors  just  re¬ 
cently,  trying  to  report — and 
some  believe  even  trying  to  stir 
up  controversy — ,  left  a  bad 
taste  in  the  mouths  of  many 
reviewers.  Persons  whom  we 
interview  often  tell  us  they  don’t 
look  or  listen  to  shows  which 
feature  argument  because  there’s 
too  much  already  in  their 
homes,  in  their  own  lives.” 


Dr.  Gallup  conceded  that  there 
was  an  audience  “for  such  pro¬ 
grams,  but  it’s  a  small  one.  And 
you  will  note  that  not  one  such 
program  has  ever  gained  a  large 
audience  in  the  history  of  these 
media  (tv  and  radio).” 

His  advice  to  the  press,  in¬ 
clusive,  was  to  become  aware  of 
the  fact  “that  we  have  raised 
up  a  new  kind  of  person  in  the 
United  States  during  the  last 
three  decades.  He’s  much  better 
educated,  more  enlightened,  and 
he’s  no  longer  satisfied  with  the 
obsolete  practices,  the  tired  for¬ 
mulas  that  we’ve  handed  down 
in  the  field  of  journalism,  all 
designed  for  a  different  kind  of 
persons,  brought  up  in  an  en¬ 
tirely  different  age. 

“So  in  a  very  real  sense, 
we’re  in  a  new  ball  game,  and 
it’s  all  very  wonderful  for  those 
who  appreciate  this  fact  and  act 
accordingly.” 

Considine,  called  on  by 
Hagerty  for  comment  from  the 


Chicago 

Chicago  newspapers,  radio 
and  tv  news  departments  kept 
one  of  the  biggest  local  stories 
in  many  months  bottled  up  for 
38  hours  while  the  FBI  looked 
for  the  kidnapers  of  seven-year- 
old  Hillard  Marks. 

Perhaps  the  traumatic  hours 
were  best  summed  up  by  Roy 
Fisher,  editor  of  the  Chicago 
Daily  News,  in  his  weekly  col¬ 
umn  titled  “Letter  from  the  ed¬ 
itor.” 

“The  late  Ben  Hecht,  the  old- 
time  Daily  News  reporter  who 
with  Charles  McArthur  wrote 
‘The  Front  Page,’  would  have 
gotten  a  great  scene  from  true 
life  Chicago  this  week. 

“But  he  would  not  have  be¬ 
lieved  that  all  those  newspaper¬ 
men  and  all  those  radio  and  tele¬ 
vision  men  could  keep  a  story 
under  wraps  for  38  hours. 

“And  I  guess  there  are  those 
of  us  who  still  can’t  believe  it 
happened  thgt  way.” 


dais,  said  he  thought  Dr.  Gal¬ 
lup’s  “point  was  very  well 
taken.”  He  too  spoke  of  the 
“floor  reporters”  at  the  conven¬ 
tion.  “They  were  obstrepereus 
beyond  the  call  of  duty,”  he 
said.  “They  were  worried  over 
the  ABC  rating,  I  guess — with 
those  two  odd  fellows  (William 
F.  Buckley  and  Gore  Vidal), 
with  the  odd  couple  argument 
night. 

“But  I  think  they  went  over- 
lK>ard  at  times.  They  did  pro¬ 
voke  rather  than  inquire.  But  I 
thought  everybody  was  wrong  at 
the  convention  in  many  respects. 
I  think  the  reporters,  faced  with 
this  ghastly  thing  called  elec¬ 
tronic  journalism,  had  to  go  out 
on  a  limb  to  stay  alive,  and  had 
to  speculate  from  the  end  of  that 
limb  frequently  and  to  their 
later  dismay.  .  .  . 

“And  the  delegates  were 
greater  fools  than  ever.  That 
takes  in  an  awful  lot.  But  I  hope 
we  can  all  learn  something. 
Better  questioning  (next  time) 
from  the  floor,  better  summa¬ 
tion  from  the  booth,  less  specu¬ 
lation,  less  creation  of  boomlets 
that  never  existed — a  little 
patience  on  the  part  of  the  pad 
and  pencil  boys  not  to  go  out  on 
the  limb.  And  finally,  as  the 
Doctor  suggested,  a  total  aboli¬ 
tion  of  this  goddam  nonsense.” 

‘Sex  Sell*’ 

The  ball  was  tossed  around, 
(Continued  on  page  106) 


It  wasn’t  as  if  no  one  knew 
about  the  abduction  in  suburban 
Oak  Brook.  Schoolmates  had 
seen  the  Marks  boy  enter  an 
auto  near  his  home  and  it  wasn’t 
long  before  newsmen  were 
clustered  about  the  village  po¬ 
lice  station. 

Telephone  Crews  Busy 

Telephone  crews  were  at  work 
stringing  special  communica¬ 
tions  lines  into  the  station  and 
down  the  street  where  the 
Marks  family  lives. 

Patrol  cars  scurried  about.  A 
helicopter  circled  overhead.  A 
police  car  stood  guard  at  the 
head  of  the  road.  It  barred  all 
but  unmarked  FBI  cars,  which 
moved  frequently  to  and  from 
the  Mark’s  home. 

The  local  grapevine  was  work¬ 
ing  overtime  and  almost  every¬ 
one  knew  Hillard  had  been  kid¬ 
naped  after  getting  off  the 
school  bus. 

(Continued  on  page  107) 


Papers  ‘black  out’ 
kidnaping  38  hours 
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JUSTICE  DEPr.  ON  H.K.  19123; 

No  ‘immunity  by  use’ 

in  joint  agreements 


Washington 

The  Department  of  Justice 
made  it  clear  Sept.  25  that  what 
Congressman  Ed  Edmondson  of 
Oklahoma  called  the  “Sword  of 
Damocles”  hangs  by  a  slender 
thread  over  newspapers  which 
have  l)een  operating  for  many 
years  or  few  under  joint  oper¬ 
ating  agreements  they  con¬ 
sidered  unobjectionable  under 
the  antitrust  laws. 

Edwin  M.  Zimmerman,  assist¬ 
ant  attorney  general  in  charge 
of  the  Antitrust  Division,  told 
Representative  Emanuel  Celler, 
chairman  of  the  House  Judiciary 
Committee,  that  the  agreements 
did  not  gain  “immunity  by  use.” 
The  fact  that  the  Justice  De¬ 
partment  had  taken  no  action 
against  agreements  which  have 
l>een  in  effect  for  decades  did  not 
mean  that  it  could  not  do  so  now, 
Zimmerman  asserted. 

The  department  had  indicated 
pre\nously  that  it  might  proceed 
against  21  other  joint  operating 
agreements  if  the  Supreme 
Court  affirmed  a  U.S.  district 
court  judgment  that  the  ar¬ 
rangement  l)etween  the  Tucson 
Daily  Citizen  and  the  Arizona 
Daily  Star  was  violative  of  the 
Sherman  Act.  Zimmerman’s 
testimony  before  the  house  com¬ 
mittee  which  is  holding  hearings 
on  bills  to  exempt  joint  agree¬ 
ments  from  the  antitrust  laws, 
however,  removed  doubt  as  to 
the  intentions  of  the  antitrust 
division. 

Zimmerman  opposed  15  iden¬ 
tical  bills  introduced  in  the 
house  to  exempt  joint  agree¬ 
ments  from  the  Sherman  Act, 
and  specifically  H.R.  19123,  the 
pilot  bill  upon  which  the  hear¬ 
ings  ai-e  based.  His  predecessor, 
Donald  F.  Turner,  had  testified 
at  a  Senate  Judiciary  Subcom¬ 
mittee  hearing  in  opposition  to 
S.1312,  a  similar  bill  introduced 
by  Senator  Carl  Hayden  of  .Ari¬ 
zona.  S.1312  is  hung  up  in  the 
subcommittee  with  admittedly 
dim  prospects  of  action  during 
the  present  congress. 

Paul  Rand  Dixon,  chairman 
of  the  Federal  Trade  Commi.s- 
sion,  also  testified  on  Wednesday 
in  opposition  to  H.R. 19123  and 
related  bills.  The  substance  of 
his  testimony  was  that  pending 
legislation  would  immunize 
newspapers  operating  joint 
agreements  “forever  from  com¬ 
petition”  and  he  did  not  think 
the  time  had  come  to  do  that. 


The  (|uestion  of  the  future  of 
existing  agreements  was  raised 
by  Chairman  Celler  who  asked 
Zimmerman  whether  the  Justice 
Department  should  examine 
them.  He  wondered  if  those  in 
effect  had  not  become  “quasi- 
legal”  because  the  Justice  De¬ 
partment’s  abstention  from 
prosecution. 

“What  is  the  legal  fraternity 
going  to  do  when  a  publisher 
asks  advice  as  to  the  legal  status 
of  a  contemplated  agreement?” 
Celler  asked.  He  pointed  out 
that  a  lawyer’s  only  reply  might 
l)e  that  since  nothing  had  been 
done  to  break  up  those  in  exist¬ 
ence  the  publisher  might  as  well 
go  ahead. 

“So  the  publisher  takes  a 
chance,”  Celler  remarked,  “but 
it  is  a  good  chance.” 

Representative  Charles 
.Mathias,  of  Maryland,  asked 
Zimmerman  if  he  regarded  all 
of  the  existing  22  agreements 
as  identical.  Zimmerman  replied 
that  there  might  be  some  minor 
differences  but  “substantially” 
they  were  all  alike. 

Zimmerman  testified  that  the 
legislation  which  would  permit 
“expansion  of  the  failing  com¬ 
pany  defense”  would  encourage 
newspapers  to  merge  with  com- 
))etitors  or  enter  into  anti-com¬ 
petitive  arrangements  rather 
than  attempt  to  “resolve  their 
problems  on  their  own  or  seek 
prospective  purchasers  who  are 
not  direct  competitors.” 

.At  one  point,  Zimmerman 
stated  that  perhaps  a  newspaper 
that  is  in  difficulty  because  it  is 
unattractive  to  readers  and 
offers  no  real  diversity  from  its 
competitors,  or  because  it  is 
badly  managed  “should  fail.”  He 
said  that  the  place  the  paper 
“vacates  may  ultimately  be 
taken  over  by  a  new  paper  that 
provides  the  diversity  of  views 
the  public  wants.” 

Congressman  Mathias  asked 
Zimmerman  if  he  could  give  any 
examples  of  where  that  had  oc¬ 
curred.  Zimmerman  said  he  could 
not  and  the  situation  might  be 
more  theoretical  than  possible. 

The  Justice  Department’s  rea- 
.son  for  opposing  pending  bills, 
Zimmerman  said,  was  “liecause 
in  our  judgment  full  competi¬ 
tion  among  newspapers,  as  re¬ 
quired  by  the,  antitrust  laws,  is 
the  best  means  of  maintaining  a 
‘free  trade  in  ideas.’  ”  He  said 
that  the  proposed  legislation,  “by 


altering  requirements  of  the 
present  merger  law”  would  un¬ 
necessarily  promote  anticompeti¬ 
tive  mergers. 

‘‘While  it  is  conceivable  that 
there  are  some  situations  in 
which  the  market,  left  to  its  own 
devices,  would  sustain  but  one 
publication,  and  the  artificial 
arrangement  condoned  by  the 
legislation  would  permit  the 
existence  of  two,  this  is  but  one 
of  several  possibilities,  probably 
a  rare  one,  and  is  far  from 
being  a  convincing  reason  for 
the  legislation.  It  will  not  be  to 
strengthen  diversity  but,  indeed, 
more  usually,  to  inhibit  the 
healthy  development  and  change 
that  competition  would  provide, 
and  to  impose  on  the  public 
monopoly  pricing. 

“In  this  regard,  we  should  not 
overstress  the  economic  prob¬ 
lems  facing  the  newspaper  in¬ 
dustry  today.  Daily  circulation 
is  61  million  as  compared  to  51 
million  in  1946.  Advertising 
revenues  have  increased  400% 
over  1946.  Countering  the  trend 
toward  one-newspaper  cities  is 
the  growth  of  the  suburban 
dailies,  which  have  increased 
their  circulation  80%  between 
1945  and  1962.  And  the  pros¬ 
pects  for  future  growth  of  the 
industry  as  a  whole  are  good, 
given  the  projected  growth  in 
population.” 

Congressman  Mathias  chal¬ 
lenged  the  value  of  Zimmerman’s 
statistics  liecause  they  said 
nothing  alwut  rising  newsprint 
and  labor  costs — were  “one¬ 
sided.” 

Zimmerman  said  he  did  not 
have  the  other  figures  but  sug¬ 
gested  that  the  committee  should 
look  very  carefully  into  the 
economic  factors  of  newspaper 
publishing. 

Zimmerman  asserted  that  “the 
failing  newspaper  defense  avail¬ 
able  under  present  law  is  en¬ 
tirely  adequate  to  protect  a 
truly  failing  newspaper  wishing 
to  merge  with  or  sell  to  a  direct 
competitor. 

“Under  present  law  a  merger, 
otherwise  unlawful,  is  lawful  if 
one  of  the  companies  clearly 
faces  disappearance  as  a  viable 
entity  and  cannot  find  a  buyer 
willing  to  keep  the  failing  firm 
in  the  market,”  he  testified.  “To 
broaden  the  defense  by  applying 
an  easier  standard  for  deter¬ 
mining  that  a  failing  condition 
exists,  as  these  bills  seem  to  pro¬ 
vide,  would  encourage  news¬ 
paper  mergers  which  otherwise 
might  not  and  need  not  occur. 
To  remove  from  the  defense  the 
requirement  that  there  be  no 
prospective  purchaser  other  than 
a  direct  competitor  would  be 
plainly  adverse  to  the  public 
interest  in  newspaper  competi¬ 
tion,  while  serving  no  useful 
purpose,” 


Zimmerman  told  the  commit¬ 
tee  that  “by  enacting  this  bill, 
or  the  related  bills,  the  Congress 
would,  in  our  view,  do  damage 
to  the  public  interest  in  the  inde¬ 
pendence  and  competing  voices 
of  the  press.  The  bills  would 
confer  substantial  economic 
benefits  on  certain  publishers 
without  any  assurance  of 
counter\’ailing  public  l)enefit, 
and,  indeed,  would  minimize  the 
incentives  for  newspapers  to 
neet  business  difficulties  by  other 
than  anticompetitive  methods.” 

Chairman  Dixon  said  he  was 
fully  aware  of  the  importance 
of  preserving  independent  voices 
and  that  two  were  better  than 
one,  but  he  thought  they  should 
be  local  newspaper  voices,  not 
chain-owned.  But  he  said  that 
the  federal  trade  commission  is 
not  charged  with  responsibility 
for  preserving  voices. 

Stuart  R.  Paddock  Jr.,  presi- 
<lent  of  Paddock  Publications, 
Inc.  in  Arlington  Heights,  Illi¬ 
nois,  led  a  battery  of  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  small  newspapers, 
dailies  and  weeklies,  opposed  to 
H.R.  19123.  Paddock,  w’hose 
company  publishes  sixteen  tri¬ 
weekly  newspapers  northwest  of 
Chicago,  also  spoke  as  a  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  Newspaper 
Commission  for  a  Free  and 
Competitive  Press,  which  claims 
about  1,000  members  around 
the  country. 

Paddock  had  testified  before 
the  Senate  Commission  in  oppo¬ 
sition  to  S.S.  1312.  In  his  state¬ 
ment  to  the  House  Committee  he 
characterized  the  Failing  News¬ 
paper  Act  as  no  more  than  “a 
bill  to  legalize  burglary,  rape 
and  outright  murder.” 

“That  the  bill  should  now  be 
given  the  anomalous  title  of  the 
Newspaper  Preservation  Act  is 
an  example  of  the  audacity  of 
the  proponents  in  attempting  to 
becloud  the  issue  at  stake," 
Paddock  asserted.  ' 

Others  who  submitted  state¬ 
ments  in  opposition  to  H.R. 
19123  were  Carroll  W.  Stewart, 
president.  Sun  Newspapers  of 
Lincoln,  Nebraska;  Richard  W. 
Nowles,  owner  and  manager, 
Nowles  Publications,  Menlo 
Park,  Calif.;  Bruce  Sagan, 
president  Southtown  Economist 
Inc.,  Chicago;  Arthur  P.  Cook, 
president  and  publisher  of  Sun 
Paper  Inc.,  Birmingham,  Ala¬ 
bama;  Louis  A.  Lemer,  execu¬ 
tive  vp  and  general  manager, 
Lemer  Home  New'spapers,  Chi¬ 
cago;  Otis  Brumby,  Jr.,  pub- 
lister.  Marietta  (Ga.)  Journal, 
who  testified  on  behalf  of  the 
Georgia  Press  Association ;  J.  M. 
Cornwell,  Murray  (Utah)  Ea¬ 
gle;  Henry  Hogan,  publisher 
Birmingham  (Mich.)  Eccentric, 
and  Paul  Conrad,  general  coun¬ 
sel,  National  Newspaper  Asso¬ 
ciation. 


EDITOR  X  PUBLISHER  for  September  28,  1968 


on  Sp„o,n  oLdo^  N^  c,;; 


To  a  smoker,  it's  the  teste  of  Kent. 


Award  for  best  letterpress  reproduction  in  full  color  went  to  the 
Rock  Island  (HI.)  Argus  for  this  P.  Lorillard  ad  for  Kent  Cigarettes 
created  by  Grey  Advertising,  Inc. 


MW 


Minneapolis  Tribune  took  top  full-color  reproduction  award  with 
this  Skippy  Peanuts  ad  produced  by  Dancer-Pitzgerald-Sample,  Inc. 


E8fP  CONTEST  WINNERS:  "'the  best  in  newspaper  color  reproduction' 


FULL  COLOR  REPRODUCTION  SPOT  COLOR  REPRODUCTION 


Circulation  over  250,000 

Circulation  over  250,000 

Newspaper: 

Advertiser: 

Agency: 

Chicago  Tribune 

Main  State  Bank 
McCann-Erickson,  Inc. 

Newspaper: 

Advertiser; 

Agency: 

Philadelphia  Bulletin 

Ford  Motor  Co. 

J.  Walter  Thompson  Co. 

Circulation  100,000—250,000 

Circulation  100,000—250,000 

Newspaper: 

Advertiser: 

Agency: 

Minneapolis  Tribune 

Skippy  Peanuts 
Dancer-Fitzgerald-Sample 

Newspaper: 

Advertiser: 

Agency: 

Indianapolis  Star 

Lightning  White  Bleach 
Campbell-Mithun,  Inc. 

Circulation  under  100,000 

Circulation  under  100,000 

Newspaper: 

Advertiser: 

Agency: 

Rock  Island  Argus 

P.  Lorillard  (Kent) 

Grey  Advertising,  Inc. 

Newspaper: 

Advertiser: 

Agency: 

Johnson  City  Press-Chronicle 
Northern  Tissue 

Young  &  Rubicam,  Inc. 

Newspaper: 

Advertiser: 

Agency: 

OFFSET  REPRODUCTION* 

Sacramento  Union 

Rainbo  Bread 

J.  Walter  Thompson 

*  Due  to  Ihe  large  number  of  newspopers  now  being  printed 
offset,  a  new  classification  for  offset  reproduction  was  added 
to  this  year's  competition.  The  judges  elected  to  only 
present  awards  for  full  color  In  the  under  100,000  circulation 
classification. 

We  give  you  8  hours- 
will  you  give  us  3  minutes? 


Some  plain  talk  from  a  bank 
about  the  business  advantages 
of  plain  talk. 


Best  offset  reproduction  award  went  to  the  Sacramento  Union 
for  this  Rainbo  Bread  ad  produced  by  J.  Walter  Thompson. 


Full  color  ad  for  Main  State  Bank  created  by  McCann-Erickson 
took  top  full  color  reproduction  award  for  the  Chicago  Tribune. 


H's  a  rainbow  world 


by  Thomas  Donovan^ 
y  icepresidenU  Group  Head^ 
Knox  Reeves  Advertising,  Inc. 


The  answer  to  the  old  riddle  about,  “What’s  black 
and  white  and  read  all  over?,’’  is  rijfht.  It’s  the  ques¬ 
tion  that’s  wrong. 

Today,  newspapers  are  not  black  and  white.  They’re 
mauve,  cerise,  jonquil,  red,  white  and  blue.  It’s  a  rain¬ 
bow  world,  baby,  and  newsprint  is  absorbing  it  all. 

Want  to  stand  out  in  a  crowd?  Add  a  little  color  to 
your  wardrobe.  Want  to  stand  out  in  print?  Same 
answer. 

The  trouble  with  color,  like  spice,  is  that  .some  people 
use  too  much.  Color  is  power — use  it  carelessly  and 
you  over-power  the  ad. 

For  Farmers  &  Mechanics  Saving  Bank  we  use 
color  for  impact  and  to  add  character  to  our  tone-of- 
voice. 

For  instance :  When  we  announced  a  higher  interest 
rate  on  a  premium  savings  account  we  wanted  to  shout. 
We  designed  an  almo.st  p.sychedelic  numeral  in  red. 
That’s  shouting  loud. 

For  an  ad  on  bank  services  we  used  a  giant  hand, 
marked  with  the  symbols  of  palmistry.  The  size  and 
unique  design  of  the  hand  had  impact.  What  was 


needed  was  a  warm,  subtle  color  treatment.  We  u.sed 
two  special  colors — and  whispered. 

These  examples  indicate  the  way  we  feel  about  color. 

Knox  Reeves  never  to.sses  color  in  just  to  jazz  up  the 
ad.  If  it  helps  the  communication,  if  it  “works”  to 
improve  the  ad  we’re  all  for  it.  If  not,  you  couldn’t 
make  our  people  use  color  if  it  was  free. 

And  color  is  not  free.  It  costs  something  extra — it 
does  something  extra  for  an  ad — .so,  by  all  means  make 
an  extra  effort  to  use  color  effectively. 

Maybe  your  advertising  needs  the  identity  color  can 
give  your  company  by  using  a  special  color  in  every 
ad.  It  can  be  effective.  Remember  Kodak  yellow. 

Maybe  the  way  you  use  color  can  be  constant,  mem¬ 
orable  and  very  specially  yours.  Like  a  color  tint  be¬ 
hind  your  illustration. 

Perhaps  your  busine.ss  signature  or  .symbol  is  the 
only  color  in  every  ad.  Good  for  you,  it’s  one  of  many 
ways  to  u.se  color  right. 

When  we  set  out  to  prepare  an  ad  for  Farmer’s  & 
Mechanics  Savings  Bank,  Knox  Reeves  Advertising 
doesn’t  think  color,  or  black  and  white.  We  think  ad. 

(Contined  on  page  20) 


FOSS  FURNITURE-4  DAY  SALE 


STARTS  TUISDAY-THIS  WEEK  NOON  til  «  R.M.  -  SOI  EOREST  AVENUE 


Color  over  simulated  classified  page  won  retail  creativity  award 
for  Foss  Furniture  Co..  Portland.  Me.,  and  the  Portland  Press-Herald 
Express. 


Arv  nouveau  treatment  earned  a  color  creativity  award  in  retail 
advertising  for  Eaton's  department  store  and  the  Montreal  Gaiette. 


E&P  CONTEST  WINNERS:  "the  best 

RETAIL  COLOR  CREATIVITY 

Circulation  over  250,000 

Newspaper:  Philadelphia  Bulletin 

Advertiser:  John  Wanamaker 


Circulation  100,000-250,000 


Newspaper: 

Montreal  Gazette 

Advertiser: 

Eaton’s 

Newspaper: 

Minneapolis  Tribune 

Advertiser: 

Farmers  &  Mechanics  Bank 

Agency: 

Knox  Reeves 

Circulation  under  100,000 

Newspaper: 

Portland  Press  Heraid  Express 

Advertiser: 

Foss  Furniture  Company 

in  newspaper  color  creativity” 


AGENCY  COLOR  CREATIVITY 

ROP  FULL  COLOR 


Advertiser: 

Agency: 

Art  Director: 

Peter  Pan  Peanut  Butter 
(Derby  Foods.  Inc.) 

McCann-Erickson,  Inc. 

Jim  Webster 

ROP  SPOT  COLOR 

Advertiser: 

Agency: 

Art  Director: 

Clean  &  Kill 

(Standard  Household  Products.  Inc.) 
Lois  Holland  Callaway  Inc. 

George  Lois 

PREPRINT  COLOR 

Advertiser: 

Agency: 

Art  Director: 

American  Airlines 

Doyle  Dane  Bernbach  Inc. 

Ralph  Gustavsen 

(submitted  by  Toronto  Star) 


See  page  21  for  winners  of  E&P  awards  for  creativity  in  editorial  color 


See  our  tellers  about  your  fortune. 

Guidt  tOf  R«»d«n9  Your  Fortuo*  S«rvict« 

A  Lint  ot  Crtdil  •  Savings  Account  Loans 
H  Tht  8  •  Lin#  •  Bank  •  by  •  Mail  Strvic# 

(  Orivt-ln  Turnlabit  Lint 

I)  Lint  ot  Saft  Dtposii  Boits 

t  Stfits  E  Savings  Bond  Lint 

t  Lint  of  Foftign  Drafts 

<1  Lint  of  Mtrrimtnt  •  Christmas  Savings 

H  Lint  of  Happintss  •  Homtsavti  Insuranct 

I  Insuranct  Savirtgs  Account  Lirtt 

It  Jourrtty  Lint  •  Travtftr  s  Chtcks 

I  Mount  ot  Monty  Ordtrs 

7L  Mount  of  Stork  Club  Savings 

?  Mount  of  Sptcial  Stattmtni  Accounts 

)  Mount  of  School  Savings 

$  Mount  of  Automatic  Incomt  Savings 

i  Payroll  Savings  Plan  Point 


Takt  advanlagt  of  any  ont  of  Iht  many  strv 
availabit  at  our  Iritndly  fortunt  taclory 
at  Siilh  and  Marqutttt. 

Whtn  you  do  Farmtrs  A  Mtchanics  ttlltrs 
will  bt  happy  lo  cross  your  palm  with  siivtr 
in  tht  form  of  high  initrtst 
on  your  savings- 

Also.  F  A  M  can  http  you  build  your  fortune 

with  a  full  rang#  of  sptciaiiitd  savings  acco 

and  obtain  low-cost  mortgagts. 

homt  improvtmtnt  loans  or  savings  accour 

Slop  in  at  F  A  M  soon 

They  II  bt  glad  lo  givt  you  a  haixl 


F&M® 


Colorful  lodiac  sign  meant  good  fortune  for  the  Farmers  and 
Mechanics  Savings  Bank  ad  submitted  by  the  Minneapolis  Tribune. 
Knox  Reeves,  Inc.  created  and  produced  this  retail  winner. 


John  Wanamaker  put  a  retail  creativity  award  on  ice  with  this 
unusual  three-color  ad  published  in  the  Philadelphia  Bulletin. 


Advantages  of 
poster  color  ’ 


Wt*  have  come  to  believe,  becau.se  we’ve  done  so 
much,  of  this  kind  of  thinjr  in  the  past  few  years,  that 
there  is  virtually  nothinjr  that  we  cannot  represent 
with  this  technique. 

We  can  produce  any  color.  Or  any  combination  of 
colors.  We  can  represent  any  kind  of  merchandise.  We 
can  produce  sharp  contrasts.  Or  deep,  mellow  effects. 

And  whether  our  desijrn  jxtint  of  view  calls  for 
kranjrsters’  molls  or  follies  jjirls  in  jrirdles  or  Soho 
rockers  dolls  or  even  Miss  America  we  have  jterfect 
confidence  that  newspajter  ROP  color  can  capture  our 
mood  and  convey  cur  me.ssajre.  .And  we’re  not  limited 
to  any  single  .style. 

Another  advanUiKe  of  poster  color,  of  course,  is  that 
your  rejristerinkr  problem  is  reduced  a  ^reat  deal. 

The  point  is  that  we  experiment  every  day  with  new 
color  techniques  at  Eaton’.s — becau.se  the  technical 
iwssibilities  of  newspaper  ROP  color  keej)  krettiiiff 
broader  and  more  excitinjr  all  the  time. 

Somebody  asked  me  what  does  all  this  color  news- 
jiaper  advertisinjr  do  for  Eaton’s? 

Well,  the  fascinatinjir  thintr  is  this:  That  color  makes 
up  le.ss  than  10*'^  of  our  total  advertisinjr.  There  are 
very  few  people  who  come  to  ask  us  about  the  other 
9()''r.  So  when  jieople  ask  what  has  this  color  adver¬ 
tisinjr  done  for  Eaton’s — I  think  it’s  done  what  it 
was  supposed  to  do.  Newspaper  advertisinjr  has  created 
an  imajre  for  Eaton’s.  .And  it  can  do  it  for  anyone. 


By  ISeil  Whitworths 

Creative  Advertising  Art  Director., 

EatotCs  of  Montreal 

We  think  of  newspapers  at  Eaton’s  as  .somethinjr 
very  excitinjr — .somethinjr  like  a  fresh  packajre  every 
day.  And  we  try  to  have  our  advertisinjr  reflect  this. 

To  make  this  fresh  packajre,  this  advertisinjr, 
look  excitinjr,  we  u.se  color  to  create  suipri.ses.  We 
don’t  use  color  to  show  jrreen  dresses  and  red  pants  for 
the  sake  of  showinjr  jrreen  dresses  and  led  pants.  We 
hope — and  we  try  to  make  our  color  advertisinjr  an 
editorial  comment  on  what’s  happeninjr. 

VVT*’ve  siiecialized  at  Eaton’s  in  broad,  flat  news- 
pajier  color — what  we  call  “poster  color.’’ 

The  black  plate  is  jrenerally  your  outline  drawinjr 
— if  you’re  ^oinjr  to  have  an  outline  drawinjr.  We  do 
this  plate  first.  We’ve  found  that  by  simplifying  the 
drawinjr  by  removinjr  all  the  washes  and  the  crea.ses, 
we  are  able  to  jret  a  very  crisj),  easily  recojrnizable 
and  yet  very  fashionable  drawinjr. 

Next,  the  colors  are  broken  down  on  a  .series  of 
overlays — with  a  different  overlay  for  each  color. 


But  so  does 
new  Liehtnine 
White, 
the  amazing 
laundry 
whitener  and 
stain  fighter- 
only  safely. 


Introducing  People  Poper 

Toke  K>h  strong  NottH*’!' Mtwe  odd  dr' 
wiopp^  find  who'  hore  fon  got* 

^ope*  tfom  Nofthrin 


Line  conversion  of  package  label  art  in  this  Northern  Tissue  ad 
won  spot  color  reproduction  award  for  the  Johnson  City  (Tenn.) 
Press-Chronicle.  Young  &  Rubicam  created  the  award  winner. 


Blue  ^ribbon  ’ 
creation 

Challenjres  offered  by  an  adverti.sinjr  campaign  for 
the  Main  State  Bank  of  Chicago  which  ran  in  the 
Chirago  Tribune  not  only  fired  up  the  production  staff 
of  the  newspaper  but  sparked  much  creative  enthusi¬ 
asm  among  the  creative  team  of  McCann-Erickson. 
('hicago,  the  agency  on  the  account. 

The  crowning  result  was  that  one  of  the  ads,  won 
the  Editor  &  Piblkshkr  award  for  best  full  color  re¬ 
production  in  the  over-250,000  circulation  classifica¬ 
tion. 

.An  agency  repre.sentative  .said,  “you  can  always  tell 
when  a  creative  team  is  fired  up  about  a  campaign. 
They  put  in  night  work  and  extra  effort  to  make  it 
come  off  the  way  it  should.” 

He  .said  that  everyone  who  had  a  part  in  the  creation 
of  the  campaign  including  the  award  winner,  made 
outstanding  personal  contributions. 

The  winning  ad  was  compo.sed  by  setting  display 


type  in  galley,  cutting,  spraying  the  color  on  the  strips, 
and  cementing  on  a  board  to  achieve  the  required 
effect. 

The  copy  lines  accomplished  the  objective  of  posi¬ 
tioning  Main  State  as  the  bank  that  can  act  .swiftly, 
directly  and  without  the  usual  “committee-itis”  which 
often  plagues  more  structured  in.stitutions. 

The  full-color  (black  plus  three  colors)  “8  x  10” 
transparency  was  furnished  to  the  print  production 
department.  This  photo  was  prepared  in  such  a  way 
that  extra  sharp  focus  and  crisp,  .strong  color  values 
were  achieved.  The  photo-engraver  recommended  the 
u.se  of  a  three-color  process  to  “get”  the  desired  printed 
result.  Black  was  used  only  in  the  text  matter. 

The  black  lettering  on  the  ribbons  was  accomplished 
by  overprinting  of  yellow,  red  and  blue  only.  Good 
photography,  combined  with  good  engraving  .separa¬ 
tions  and  AdPro  inks,  resulted  in  consi.stently  excellent 
ROP  reproduction. 

The  combination  of  ROP  new.spaper  and  direct  mail 
(letters  from  the  president  and  reprints  of  the  ads) 
have  priKluced  exceptional  and  qualified  response  to 
the  bank. 

McCann-Erickson  has  a  letter  from  the  bank’s  presi- 


CUAMSAMPOLANS 
AND  KlUS  HOISf  MOiO  r^MIS 


Wcknow 

you  II  buy  It  any  way; 


youlScott. 


Philadelphia  Bulletin  took  spot  color  reproduction  honors  with 
this  Ford  ad  created  by  J.  Walter  Thompson.  It  was  one  of 
a  pair,  with  the  facing  page  using  a  woman  in  the  color  back¬ 
ground  plate. 


Fo 
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See-the 
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George  Lois'  coupon  ad  for  Clean  &  Kill,  a  product  of  Standard 
Household  Products  Corp.,  won  award  for  the  best  creative 
spot  color  advertisement  of  1968  for  Lois  Holland  Callaway,  Inc. 


dent,  Sidney  Taylor,  which  effectively  tells  the  result 
story. 

“We  have  just  completed  a  review  of  the  effect 
of  our  current  advertisinjr  campaign,”  Taylor  wrote. 
“The  resjtonse  has  been  more  excitinjr  this  year  than 
it  was  last  year,  which  you  will  recall  was  very  con¬ 
siderable. 

The  .saturation  has  proven  to  be  quite  succe.s.sful 
at  the  outset.  I’m  receiviiifr  many  phone  calls  and 
inquiries  from  ab.solute  strangers  as  well  as  com¬ 
munications  from  people  I’ve  known  and  have  never 
done  business  with.’’ 

“At  the  present  time.  I  would  guess  there  are  ap¬ 
proximately  10  prospective  accounts  in  the  offing.  We 
feel  that  each  one  has  good  potential  and  are  attempt¬ 
ing  to  tailor  each  request  to  good,  practical  banking. 
I’m  hopeful  that  once  again  this  year  we  will  be  able 
to  make  more  by  spending  more  for  advertising — as 
we  did  last  year.’’ 

The  Tribune  has  led  the  newspaper  field  in  general 
ROP  color  linage  for  many  years.  In  1961,  they  printed 
1,149,837  lines.  Color  linage  dipped  under  one  million 


in  1962,  then  sprang  to  1,065,269  lines  in  1963.  After 
a  dip  to  760,518  lines  in  1966,  the  1967  linage  again 
took  a  jump  to  897,865. 

Since  1964  the  Miami  Herald  has  been  .second  to 
the  Trbune  in  general  ROP  color  linage  until  last 
year  when,  according  to  Media  Record.s,  the  Chicago 
Daily  News  jumped  into  .second  place  with  681,042 
lines. 

First  Color  In  1897 

Color  first  made  its  appearance  in  the  Tribune  in  a 
supplement  publi.shed  in  connection  with  the  news¬ 
paper’s  golden  jubilee.  This  was  on  June  10,  1897. 

Newsprint  color  was  first  used  in  the  Sunday 
Tribune  on  July  17,  1900,  to  provide  a  decorative 
background  for  a  page  of  black  and  white  photos.  Red 
and  yellow  were  the  colors  used.  Newsprint  color  was 
first  used  in  the  Daily  Tribune  March  27,  1903,  when 
the  page  one  feature,  “Poems  You  Ought  to  Know’’  was 
printed  in  red  and  black.  That  year  also  came  the 
first  use  of  color  in  a  Tribune  cartoon  and  in  a  color 
advertisement  for  a  Chicago  department  .store. 


Award  for  best  creative  use  of  full  color  in  national  run-of-paper 
went  to  Derby  Foods  Co.  for  this  Peter  Pan  Peanut  Butter  ad 
created  by  McCann-EricIcson.  Inc.  Jim  Webster  was  art  director. 


(lalironiia  is  now 

tMo  lunirs  aiul  twonh  dollars  rlosc'i*. 


( 


OmIv  Viih'I'h  .im  ViitiiH-' I1h'«  ji'l' til  I  It'  \ii::i-li''. 


\iiii  rii  an  \irliiir' 


Honors  for  the  best  preprinted  newspaper  color  ad  go  to  Ameri¬ 
can  Airlines  and  Doyle  Dane  Bernbach,  and  to  art  director  Ralph 
Gustavsen.  Ad  was  submitted  in  the  contest  by  the  Toronto  Star. 


How  do  kids  react 
to  a  Pder  POnwich? 


Just  peanuts  its  net. 


The  first  use  of  newsprint  three-color  printinp  in 
the  Tribune  came  in  a  full  jtajre  promotinjr  the  news- 
pajH'r’.c  want  This  was  F'eb.  18,  1932.  The  same 

month  Kelvinator  became  the  first  advertiser  to  use 
newsprint  three-color  and  two  days  later  a  local  de- 
Iiartment  store  ran  a  thrcv-color  ad. 

Four-color  first  appeared  on  pajre  one  of  the  fash¬ 
ions  .section  of  the  Sunday  Tribune  Ajiril  12.  193() 
and  National  Bi.scuit  Company  was  the  first  adver- 
ti.ser  to  use  four  colors  in  the  Tribune,  on  Sept.  11. 
1936. 

Editorial  spot  color  firsts  for  any  newspaper  were 
the  Tribune’s  u.se  of  a  photosrraph  of  a  jrrain  elevator 
fire  in  ('hicaRo  May  12.  1939.  and  the  reception  of 
King-  George  VI  and  Quc*en  Elizabeth  of  P^ngland  by 
Pivsident  and  Mrs.  Roosevelt  on  June  9.  1939. 


HAIMIUHl — (vontiuued  from  pufie  lUt) 

If  the  spite  of  color  help.s — and  often  it  does  -  color  it 
is.  Creative  color — working  color — color  to  shout,  or 
whisiter — color  to  make  ’em  remember  us— -color  to  be 
seen — color  that  adds  value  to  the  advertising  idea, 
not  just  splash  to  the  ad. 

It’s  a  color  world.  No  place  in  it  for  advertisers, 
agencies  and  art  directors  who  are  color  blind. 

But  watch  that  spicy  color  value.  Show  some  taste. 
A  man  in  brown  shoes,  red  spats,  a  yellow  suit,  blue 
shirt  and  green  tie  is  colorful  but  would  you  buy 
.something  from  him?  Or  have  him  into  your  home? 
Or  want  him  as  a  frieiul? 

It’s  a  rainbow  world,  baby.  Color  in  newsitaper  is 
(tower.  Are  your  ads  turned  on? 


Jalo  Alto  ^imeo 


The  Comfy  Kingdom  Will  Open  Its  Gotes  Tuesdoy 


l=f-l 
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YEAR  END  REVIEW  COVER  won  first  prize  for  editorial  color 
in  the  under* 1 00,000  circulation  group  for  the  Palo  Alto  Times. 


Editorial  Winners  ” 
key:  ^effective  use" 


When  the  judges  selected  the  Editorial  Color  win¬ 
ners,  they  set  one  major  consideration  for  judging: 
How  did  color  enhance  the  news  picture  or  pictures? 

•  The  Miliraukee  Journal  (over  250,000  circulation), 
in  the  judges’  eyes,  took  a  simple,  static  picture  of  a 
building  under  construction  and  got  an  effect  of  read¬ 
ers  wanting  to  reach  out  and  touch  it  to  see  if  it  was 
actually  embossed. 

•  The  Palo  Alto  Times  (under  100,000  circulation) 
won  for  the  effective  use  of  color  in  making  a  group 
of  black-and-white  wire  service  pictures  more  interest¬ 
ing  in  a  year-end  review  by  adding  color.  The  judges 
.said  there  were  several  outstanding  entries  in  this 
particular  category  and  the  smaller  papers  seemed  to 
have  more  flexibility  in  their  use  of  effective  color  than 
larger  ones.  The  offset  Fairbanks  (Alaska)  News- 
Miner  also  came  in  for  special  commendation  for 
several  fine  entries. 

•  The  San  Diego  Union  (100-250,000  circulation)  won 
for  using  color  effectively  to  enhance  a  picture  that 
would  not  have  been  anywhere  near  as  exciting  in 
black  and  white,  according  to  the  judges. 


UNUSUAL  CONVERSION  of  skyline  scene  by  Milwaukee  Journal 
took  top  editorial  color  honors  in  over-250, dOO  classification  for 
the  Milwaukee  Journal. 


best  editorial  color  .  .  . 

NEWSPAPERS  UNDER  100,000  CIRCULATION 

Palo  Alto  Times  .  .  .  cover  of  1968  Year  End 
Review  Section 

NEWSPAPERS  100,000  TO  250,000  CIRCULATION 

San  Diego  Union  .  .  .  Sunday  ballet  feature, 
“The  Nutcrackers” 

NEWSPAPERS  OVER  250,000  CIRCULATION 

Milwaukee  Journal  .  .  .  “Unique  Look  at 
Downtown" 


JUDGING  REPRODUCTION  are  (left  to  right)  Al  Mauro,  Gris- 
wold-Eshelman;  John  Bates,  Al  Paul  Lefton;  Larry  Aaron,  Fladell- 
Winston-Pennette;  Bob  Ruddiman,  L.  W.  Frohlich;  Harold  Singer, 
Wells  Rich  Greene;  Tom  Cochrane,  J,  Walter  Thompson;  Phil 
Congo,  Chirurg  &  Cairns;  Ed  MacFarland,  J.  Walter  Thompson, 
and  Seymour  Serle,  Leber  Kati  Paccione. 


PANORAMA  OF  COLOR  it  shown  at  fha 
entire  field  of  3,442  entries  it  spread  on  the 
floor  of  Madison  Square  Garden's  Felt  Forum 
for  inspection  by  three  panels  of  judges. 


award-winning  editorial  color  is 
selected  by  a  panel  of  judges  consisting  of 
(left  to  right)  Harold  Blumenfeld,  UPl;  Paul 
Back,  New^ay;  Sandy  Colton,  AP;  and  Tom 
Clemente,  Bureau  of  Advertising,  ANPA. 


How  do  you  go  about  picking  17  award  winners  from 
a  field  of  more  than  3,400  entries'?  And  where  in  the 
wide  world  can  such  a  huge  field  be  displayed  so 
the  panel  of  judges  can  make  an  appraisal  of  the 
relative  merits  of  all  of  the  entries'? 


First,  you  assemble  a  group  of  recognized  authori¬ 
ties.  who  know  good  reproduction  when  they  see  it. 
and  can  spot  creativity  in  advertising  and  editorial 
presentation  instantly,  at  first  sight. 


AIDING  THE  JUDGES  was  the  AANR’s  Color  Committee  (left 
to  right)  Bob  Bair,  Julius  Mathews;  Joe  O'Hara,  Kansas  City 
Star;  John  Lang,  Key  Market  Newspapers,  and  chairman  Stan 
Bestys,  Shannon  &  Cullen. 


Second,  you  arrange  for  both  judges  and  entries  to 
be  in  the  same  place  at  the  same  time,  in  the  New 
York  arena  that  is  synonymous  with  size  and  ex¬ 
panse — Madison  Square  Garden. 


With  the  cooperation  of  the  Advertising  Agency 
Production  Club  of  New  York,  which  has  served  as 
a  willing  partner  in  the  judging  of  E&P’s  Color 
Awards  since  its  inception,  a  panel  of  top  agency 
production  men  was  assembled  to  judge  color  repro¬ 
duction.  Headed  by  club  president  Ed  MacFarland  (J. 
Walter  Thompson),  the  judging  group  included  Tom 
Cochrane,  J.  Walter  Thomp.son;  Larry  Aaron,  Fladell- 
Winston-Pennette;  John  Bates,  A1  Paul  Lefton;  Phil 
Congo,  Chirurg  &  Cairns;  A1  Mauro,  Grisvvold-Eshel- 
man;  Seymour  Serle,  Leber  Katz  Paccione;  and  Harold 


a  winner  in  last  year’s  competition;  Charles  Kint- 
zing,  vicepresident  and  art  director,  Warwick  &  Leg- 
ler,  and  another  1967  winner;  and  Charles  Bua,  art 
director  of  Douglas  D.  Simon,  Inc.,  president  of  the 
Art  Directors  Club  of  New  Jersey. 


Picking  the  best  editorial  color  entries  in  this  new 
classification  were  Sandy  Colton,  color  photo  chief 
for  Associated  Press;  Harold  Blumenfeld,  United 
Press  International;  Tom  Clemente,  art  director.  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Advertising,  ANPA;  and  Paul  Back,  art  di- 


Singer,  Wells  Rich  Greene. 

To  select  the  best  examples  of  creative  use  of  color, 
you  turn  to  New  York’s  leading  advertising  agency 
art  and  creative  directors,  and  throw  in  a  couple  of 
previous  award  winners,  for  good  measure.  This 
year’s  advertising  creativity  judges  were:  Arthur 
Hawkins  III,  senior  vicepresident  and  creative  di¬ 
rector,  Ketchum,  McLeod  &  Grove;  A1  Scherr,  art  di¬ 
rector,  Reach,  McClinton,  Inc.,  Newark,  N.  J.,  and 


rector,  Newsday. 

Supervising  the  judging  were  representatives  of 
EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  and  the  American  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Newspaper  Representatives.  The  huge  Felt 
Forum  of  the  new  Madison  Square  Garden  was  made 
available  for  the  judging  through  the  cooperation  of 
Irving  Mitchell  Felt,  board  chairman;  Edward  S. 
I  Ned)  Irish,  president;  and  Bob  Wolff,  vicepresident 
and  public  relations  director. 


James  Cary,  Veteran  Copley  News  Service  Washington  Correspondent 


Widely  respected  in  the  Washington  press  corps  as  a  newsman,  Jim  Cary  is 
known  as  one  of  the  best  penetrative-interpretative  writers  in  the  business. 
Cary  knows  the  top  men  in  our  government ...  in  the  White  House,  the  State 
Department  and  in  the  Vice  President’s  office.  Here  he  ends  an  interview  with 
Vice  President  Hubert  Humphrey  on  one  of  the  subjects  of  vital  concern  to 
our  nation. 

Cary,  author  of  two  books,  has  had  long  expjerience  on  the  world  scene.  His 
career,  which  began  with  a  master  of  science  degree  in  journalism  after  World 
War  II,  includes  seven  years  as  a  foreign  correspondent  in  Tokyo.  He  covered 
stories  in  Japan,  Korea,  Okinawa,  Formosa,  the  Philippines  and  Guam. 

Like  other  CNS  newsmen,  Jim  Cary  is  concerned  with  news  that  is  meaningful 
.  .  .  the  why  of  the  news.  CNS  correspondents  must  explain  complex  world 
events  in  simple  terms,  yet  make  the  news  interesting  enough  to  hold  people 
in  a  hurry. 


CNS  is  the  true  supplementary  news 
service.  All  CNS  features  are  avail¬ 
able  by  mail  or  leased  wire.  For  com¬ 
plete  information,  prices  and  sample 
repxDrts,  write:  Rembert  James,  Edi¬ 
tor,  Copley  News  Service,  P.O.  Box 
190,  San  Diego,  California  921  12. 


COPLEY  NEWS  SERVICE 


For  the  record/  Color  to  fit  the  mood 


By  Jerry  Walker  Jr. 

Retail  a<i  inanaRers  haunted  by  ra<lio  and  television  sales 
figures  can  take  heart  from  a  readership  study  complete<l  by 
the  Sew  Bedfard  (Mass.)  Standard-Times,  Asked  their  main 
source  of  shopping  information,  80.9'',f  of  the  adult  subscribers 
inteniewed  during  a  one-day  study  said  “newspapers.”  In  none 
of  the  343  .samples  taken  by  Sterling  Research  Associates  was 
television  mentioned.  An  area,  by  the  way,  that  has  two  radio 
stations  an<l  a  tv  station.  In  addition  to  these  stimulating  per¬ 
centages,  the  ad  staff  struck  gold  among  teenagers.  Asked  the 
same  questions  as  their  elders,  72.4%  said  newspapers  is  their 
most  important  source  of  shopping  information.  This  result  has 
led  to  the  i)lanning  of  special  mailing  piece  for  retailers  and 
agencies  on  The  Standard-Times  teenage  market.  It  will  be  ready 
shortly  and  any  ad  manager  desiring  a  copy  may  write  to  Ray 
Griflin,  retail  ad  manager,  for  a  copy.  .  .  . 

☆  ☆  ☆ 

The  world  of  newsi)ai)er  color  grows  with  each  passing  year. 
Here  is  a  table  prepared  by  the  Bureau  of  Advertising,  ANPA, 
which  summarizes  this  tale  better  than  words: 

%  of  U.S. 

Number  of  n  p  Circulation  (000)  circulation 


1968 

1967 

1968 

1967 

1968 

1967 

BW-(-l  ROP 

1,417 

1,341 

.55,011 

53,601 

89% 

87% 

BW-^2  ROP 

1,030 

909 

48,895 

46,596 

79% 

76% 

BW-h3ROP 

877 

787 

46,425 

44,637 

75% 

73% 

HiFi 

1,550 

1,141 

57,252 

53,862 

93% 

38% 

S’Color 

432 

382 

30,165 

27.124 

49% 

44% 

Source:  Editor  &  Publisher,  March  30  1968:  Ed  tor  &  Publisher  Yearbook.  1968;  SRDS 
April  1968:  Newspaper  Preprint  Corp. 

The  1967  ROP  color  investment  is  estimated  at  $356,225,000 
against  $352,000,000  in  1966.  “Color  it  green,”  says  Joe  Wallis, 
the  Bureau’s  research  manager. 

☆  ☆  ☆ 

Colors  evoke  different  moods  and  ideas,  says  Henry  C.  L. 
Johnson,  a  marketing  analyst,  which  suggests  to  ad  managers 
that  some  colors  may  be  more  suitable  for  certain  kinds  of  ads 
and  products.  Here  is  what  the  re.search  boys  .say: 
brown:  action,  fertility,  fellowship,  masculinity,  warmth,  ma¬ 
turity. 

blue:  award,  cold,  fidelity,  honor,  mystery,  terror,  passivity, 

tenderness,  faith,  constancy,  i)ower. 
green:  contentment,  beauty,  friendship,  health,  leisure,  hope, 
envy. 

pink:  se.\,  dawn,  intimate,  joy. 

purple:  dignity,  frugality,  melancholy. 

re<l:  excitement,  fulfillment,  love,  human  emotions. 

red- 

oiange:- anger,  passion,  sacrifice,  strength,  triumph,  valor,  vic- 
toiy.  inner  waimth. 

violet:  death  (al.so  black),  chaos,  menace,  oppression,  solitude, 
piety. 

yellow:  confidence,  distinction,  esteem,  knowledge,  intelligence, 
value,  understanding,  playfulness,  purity  (al.so  white*. 


tOlOR 

FASHION  layouts  display 
NEA  color  creativity  at  its 
most  imaginative.  Exclu¬ 
sive  previews  from  the 
world's  centers  of  couture 
moke  exciting  fore  for  sea¬ 
sonal  color  specials  in  your 
Women's  Pages. 

NEWSPAPIK  iNTiRPRISe 


j 

_ j 

ASSOCIATION  yorfc  <l*v.lond 


Color  advertising  is  appearing  on  the  financial  pages  of  the 
Minneapolis  Star  and  Tribune  and  the  St.  Paul  Pioneer  Press  and 
Dispatch  as  part  of  the  fall  campaign  for  Dain,  Kalman  &  Quail, 
a  regional  investment  banking  firm.  The  color  ads,  according  to 
the  advertiser,  is  a  first  for  them.  .  .  .  Sun  Newspapers,  pub¬ 
lishers  of  26  weeklies  in  suburban  Alinneapolis  and  St.  Paul,  ran 
the  first  four-color  ad  ever  scheduled  by  Hamm’s  Beer  in  a  weekly 
newspaper.  The  ad  ran  as  part  of  the  Sun’s  special  open  house 
edition  commemorating  the  opening  of  the  new  administrative 
and  mechanical  plant  in  Bloomington.  .  .  .  Milwaukee  JoumaVt 
ROP  color  sendee  is  celebrating  its  800th  week  of  providing 
newspaper  printing  materials.  Formed  in  1953,  over  35,000  pieces 
of  color  i)rinting  materials  have  been  ordered  by  newspapers, 
Clifford  Wenthur,  ROP  color  manager,  said.  ...  A  Fairchild 
color  printing  suney  found  that  average  j)remium  charge  by 
offset  newspapers  for  ROP  process  color  would  be  in  the  range 
of  between  $75  to  $125.  .  .  . 

☆  ☆  ☆ 

Borden  Co.  4th  newspaper  space  sjjots  campaign  began  in 
Sacramento,  Fresno  and  Modesto  Bees  this  month.  The  13-week 
schedule  of  five  100-line  ads  in  We<lnes<iay  editions  began  in 
March,  1967  and  have  continued  on  a  fall  and  spring  basis  since. 

.  .  .  Cleveland  newspapers  and  the  Advertising  Club  are  staging 
public  service  ad  campaign  to  recruit  500  policemen.  .  .  .  B.V.D. 
retailers  participating  in  a  fall  promotion  are  receiving  news¬ 
paper  mats  which  they  may  imn  on  the  regular  50-50  co-op 
basis.  .  .  .  While  the  city  of  Detroit  was  acclaiming  its  Tigers, 
Hiram  Walker  got  on  the  bandwagon  with  a  full-page  Canadian 
Club  ad  in  the  Detroit  News  and  Free  Press  that  said,  “Cheers 
to  the  Tigers  for  finishing  at  the  top.  ,  .  .”  The  ad,  prepared 
by  LaRoche,  McCaffrey  &  McCall,  is  another  in  a  series  intro¬ 
duced  by  Hiram  Walker  as  part  of  a  key  market  ad  approach 
which  will  schedule  full  page  newsi)aper  ads  in  connection  with 
events  of  wide  community  interest.  Recently  one  toasted  the 
end  of  the  267-day  Detroit  newspaper  strike.  In  New  York,  the 
completion  of  the  new  6th  avenue  Subway  extension.  “We’ve 
had  tremendous  response  to  these  special  situation  ads,”  said 
Herbert  A.  Lehrter,  director  of  advertising  for  the  company.  .  .  . 
Hudson’s  the  Detroit  department  store,  also  ran  full-page  ads 
showing  a  open  mouthed  tiger  with  a  cardinal  (in  red)  perched 
on  his  tongue.  The  caption  read:  “Bye,  Bye  Birdie,”  Same  ad 
ran  in  St.  Louis  papers  and  Women’s  Wear  Daily.  .  .  .  Five  new 
and  used  car  dealers  in  Camden,  N.J.  have  joined  forces  as  “Auto 
Row”  for  a  joint  newspaper  and  tv  ad  campaign  that  is  scheduled 
to  lain  13  weeks.  .  .  .  Television  Bureau  of  A«lvertising  re|)orts  that 
second  quarter  automotive  billings  were  up  58.2%.  Report  shows 
Sears  Roebuck  spot  tv  expenditures  went  from  $1,256,000  in  April- 
June  of  1967  to  $3,091,000  in  1968,  same  period.  .  .  .  Wilson  North- 
cross,  executive  vice-president  of  Pepper  &  'Fanner  Inc.,  a  large 
barter  organization,  told  broadcast  financial  men  that  his  company 
estimates  that  stations  are  currently  bartering  time  to  the  tune 
of  $20  million  a  year.  “Barter  is  no  longer  a  haphazard,  sometime 
thing,”  he  said,  but  a  “permanent  beneficial  arrangement”  which 
permits  stations  to  convert  unsold  time  into  the  goods  and  services 
it  needs. 

☆  ☆  ☆ 

American  A<lvertising  Federation’s  grassroots  opposition  to 
attempts  in  eight  states  to  impose  special  taxes  on  advertising  has 
been  successful  in  all  but  one — Iowa,  which  has  been  declaretl  un¬ 
constitutional  but  is  being  appealed  by  the  state.  “If  all  these  tax 
efforts  had  been  successful,  a  $20,000,000  advertiser,  agency  or 
medium  would  now  be  jjaying  an  aveiage  tax  of  4%  in  states  rep¬ 
resenting  30%  of  U.S.  retail  sales,  or  $240,000  a  year,”  accordins 
to  Kenneth  Laird,  immediate  j'ast  chairman  of  the  A.4F. 

Newspaper  Advertising  Bureau  Inc.  (NABI)  officially  kicked 
off  its  operations  this  week,  reports  Warren  E.  Grieb,  i»resident/ 
director  of  the  organization  formed  to  provide  research  and  pro¬ 
motion  for  weeklies  and  small-market  dailies.  Brochures  describing 
the  bureau  along  with  a  membership  authorization  post  card  were 
mailed  out  to  about  9000  newspapers.  NABI  jiromises  to  “aggres¬ 
sively  strive  to  improve  our  mediums  position  with  regard  to 
cooperative  advertising,  as  well  as  local/retail  accounts  (primarily, 
national  chain-owmed  and  operated  outlets)”.  .  .  .  Perth  Amboy 
(N.J.)£  vening  News  has  retained  Gray  &  Rogers  ad  agency  in 
Philadelphia  to  prepare  an  “image”  building  campaign. 
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KANSAS  CITY  STAR 


Wrap-around  sections 
running  without  hitch 


Chicago 

Fresh  editorial  color  impetus 
has  l)een  added  to  the  Chicago 
Daily  Xeu's  as  the  biggest 
SpectaColor  contract  ever  writ¬ 
ten — 27  pages — runs  its  course 
this  year  in  the  newspaper. 

Nine  full-page  advertisements 
by  Carson  Pirie  Scott  &  Co.,  a 
Chicago  department  store  (E&P, 
Sept.  21,  page  16)  have  run  in 
wrap-aroun<l  since  May  17  when 
the  camjiaign  began  and  the 
balance  will  run  through  Christ¬ 
mas. 

Within  the  next  three  months 
Carson  ads  will  feature  furni¬ 
ture  items  and  a  home  building 
section  tied  in  with  Carson  mer¬ 
chandise. 

All  creative  work  has  been 
done  by  the  store’s  advertising 
department  and  the  feature  ed¬ 
itorialists  of  the  Daily  News 
have  been  equally  as  creative. 
Only  one  editorial  feature,  by 
hapiKmstance,  mentioned  the 
Carson  store’s  name,  so  none  of 
the  features  were  tied-in  with 
what  the  store  was  highlighting 
in  its  ads. 

Color  features  ranged  from 


wallcoverings  anti  women’s 
sportswear  through  food,  fash¬ 
ions,  bedroom  lurniture  and 
decorations. 

The  color  editorial  pages  pre¬ 
senting  the  greatest  problems 
were  printed  during  the  Repub¬ 
lican  and  Democratic  national 
conventions  when  the  Daily 
News  ran  SpectaColor  of  Nixon 
and  Rockefeller,  Humphrey  and 
McCarthy  on  the  opening  days 
of  the  conventions  on  page  one. 

Roy  F’isher,  editor  of  the 
Daily  News,  cautioned  Charles 
D.  Fegert,  retail  advertising 
manager  of  the  newspaper,  that 
a  story  could  break  that  would 
take  precedence  over  the  con¬ 
vention  opening  banner  lines 
which  would  result  in  throwing 
out  the  original  page  and,  of 
course  the  wrapped  ad  for  that 
day. 

“No  one  was  more  cooperative 
than  Carson’s  when  this  possi¬ 
bility  arose,”  said  Fegert.  “Rich¬ 
ard  Schelsinger,  their  director 
of  advertising,  told  us  that  in 
such  a  case  to  go  ahead  and  do 
what  we  had  to  do — the  ad  could 
run  later.” 


Fegert  added  that  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  given  the  fashion,  food, 
society  ond  other  women’s  fea¬ 
tures  editors  to  “blossom  out 
with  lieautiful  section  color  on 
their  lead  produced  some  out¬ 
standing  editorial  work.  The 
results  brought  the  Daily  News 
much  favorable  comment.” 

• 

l(MM)th  Fairchild 
News  Kill"  installed 

Myrtle  Beach,  S.  C, 

About  200  persons  attended 
open  house  festivities  at  the 
Myrtle  Beach  (S.  C.)  Smi-Xews 
to  see  a  demonstration  of  a  new 
Fairchild  News  King  press. 

The  celebration  was  sponsored 
by  Fairchild  Graphic  Equipment 
to  commemorate  the  installation 
of  its  1000th  offset  press  unit. 

Company  officials  presented  a 
plaque  to  Mayor  Mark  C.  Gar¬ 
ner,  the  publisher  of  the  Sun- 
News. 

By  installing  the  new  offset 
facilities,  the  Sun-News  doubled 
the  capacity  of  the  small  rotary 
offset  unit  on  which  the  paper 
was  printed  until  spring,  1968. 
It  can  now  run  16  full  pages  in 
two  sections  during  a  single  run, 
and  is  capable  of  full  color  re¬ 
production. 

The  new  offset  units  were  de¬ 
livered  last  March  and  went  into 
operation  after  about  four  weeks 
in.stallation. 

Its  new  facilities  make  the 
Sun-News  one  of  the  most 
modern  newspapers  in  the  state, 
carrying  on  a  tradition  begun 
in  1961,  when  it  liecame  the  first 
in  the  state  to  l)e  printed  by  off¬ 
set  method. 

The  Conway  Field  and  Herald 
and  the  Myrtle  Beach  AFB  Cen¬ 
tury  Sentinel  also  are  produced 
on  the  News  King. 

Present  from  the  Fairchild 
company  were  John  Heidenreich, 
manager  of  printing  presses; 
W.  C.  Douglass,  Southern  dis¬ 
trict  manager;  Bill  Rudder, 
Carolinas  sales  representative; 
Mark  Hanlon,  public  relations 
director;  and  Sen.  Ernest  F. 
Hollings,  (I)-S.C.). 


KOLOR 
in  PARIS 

KENTUCKY 

SPOT  COLOR  WITH  TOP 
OFFSET  REPRODUCTION 
AT  MODEST  RATES 

In  the  heart  of  Kentucky's 
Blue  Grass  Region 

The  Daily  Enterprise 

PARIS,  KENTUCKY 
Represented  by 
Botfinelli  &  Gallagher,  Inc. 


IN  ALTOONA 
EVERY 

COLOR  AO 
WINS! 


It's  nice  to  win  awards,  but  winning  sales  is  even  betterl 
Here  in  Altoona  our  staff,  stereotypers  and  pressmen  are 
mighty  proud  of  the  careful  craftsmanship  that  does  full 
justice  to  every  advertisement,  gives  calor  ads  the  zing 
that  brings  in  extra  sales. 

Our  advertisers  are  obviously  proud,  too!  Local  retailers, 
who  have  to  see  immediate  results,  used  20%  mare  linage 
last  year  than  the  previous  year — 180,663  lines  of  it  in 
color.  Follow  their  example  by  adding  ta  your  schedule  the 
newspaper  that's  read  by  98%  of  Altoona  families,  4  out 
of  5  in  this  busy  metro  market — the  result-producing, 
colorful 

aitoona  SHttror 

ALTOONA  PENNSYLVANIA'S  ONLY  DAILY  NEWSPAPER 

Richard  E.  Beeler,  Advertising  Manager 


Color  ad  wins 
‘best  of  year’  award 

Merchants  Bank  and  The  In- 
dianapolvi  Star  won  first  place 
for  best  bank  advertisment  of 
1968  in  a  contest  by  the  Hoosier 
State  Press  Association. 

The  full  page  spot  color  ad, 
created  by  McQuade  Wilkens 
Bloomhorst  Inc.  agency,  took 
the  form  of  an  architects  blue¬ 
print  to  promote  a  Pa.ssbook 
Time  Deposit  program. 

The  award  was  made  at  a 
seminar  and  workshop  of  the 
HSPA  at  its  annual  meeting. 

Over  600  bank  ads  were 
fudged  in  the  contest  by  pub¬ 
lishers  and  newspaper  advertis¬ 
ing  managers.  They  called  the 
Merchants  Bank  ad  “Most  origi¬ 
nal,  high-appealing  and  crea¬ 
tive.” 

4,000  iiewsiiieii  assigned 
lo  cover  Olympics 

The  coming  Olympic  Games 
in  Mexico  (Oct.  12-27)  call  for 
the  world’s  biggest-ever  PR 
sendee  operation  —  to  help 
close  to  4,000  newsmen  from  all 
over  the  world  report  on  15,000 
contestants,  coaches  and  judges, 
involved  in  18  different  Olympic 
sports.  This  will  generate  an 
anticipated  <laily  average  of 
over  two  million  words — not  to 
mention  radio  and  television 
coverage  bringing  the  Games 
live  by  satellite  relay  for  the 
first  time  to  an  estimated  audi¬ 
ence  of  500  million  in  everj’ 
corner  of  earth.  Foreign  Press 
Coordinator  for  this  huge  under¬ 
taking  is  Peter  J.  Celliers,  on 
temporary  loan  from  his  work 
as  PR  chief  in  North  America 
for  the  Mexican  National  Tour¬ 
ist  Council  under  former  Presi¬ 
dent  Miguel  Aleman. 

• 

Ausstraliaii  pre^s^ 
buys  U.S.  coiiipiilcr 

Sydney,  Australia 

The  Australian  Consolidated 
Press  Ltd.,  publishers  of  the 
Sydney  Daily  Telegraph,  one  of 
Australia’s  major  newspapers, 
has  contracted  for  a  Sperry 
Rand  UNIVAC  9200  Computer 
System. 

Australian  Consolidated  Press 
also  publishes  the  Sydney  Sun¬ 
day  Telegraph  and  the  Axis- 
tralian  U’owcm’s  Weekly,  and 
has  affiliations  with  two  Austral¬ 
ian  television  networks.  The 
Daily  Telegraph  has  the  largest 
circulation  of  any  daily  news- 
1  paper  in  Sydney. 

The  UNIV.AC  9200,  one  of  the 
9000  series  of  computers  manu¬ 
factured  by  Sperry  Rand  Cor¬ 
poration,  is  expected  to  handle 
,  a  wide  variety  of  business  opera¬ 
tions. 
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Look  to  Louisville  for 

Versatility  in  SpectaColor 


Setting  records  with  the  use  of  SpectaColor  is  nothing  new  for 
The  Courier-Journal  and  The  Louisville  Times.  Since  the 
first  SpectaColor  advertisement  appeared  in  these  two 
outstanding,  award-winning  newspapers  in  August  of  1963, 
more  than  680  pages  of  SpectaColor  advertising  have  been 
published  in  the  Louisville  papers  — a  national  record. 

Furthermore,  The  Courier-Journal  and  The  Louisville  Times 
offer  SpectaColor  versatility  at  its  utmost: 

SpectaColor  published  in  the  conventional  manner  on 
a  straight  pressrun  using  a  page-width  or  “dinky”  roll  of 
preprinted  SpectaColor. 

SpectaColor  used  in  more  than  one  section  of  the  newspaper. 
SpectaColor  published  on  a  “collect  run”  day,  such  as  on 
the  week's  biggest  food  day  or  on  the  day  when  new  model 
automobiles  are  unveiled. 

SpectaColor  in  the  daily  combination  of  The  Courier-Journal 
and  The  Louisville  Times. 

SpectaColor  use  as  news  material  on  the  front  page  of  a  section 
with  a  SpectaColor  advertisement  on  the  back  page  of 
the  same  section. 


SpectaColor  used  two  pages  wide,  running  across  the  center 
spread  gutter. 

SpectaColor  in  a  retail  advertisement  overprinted  with 
price  copy. 

SpectaColor  converted  from  Sunday  supplement  full-page, 
4-color  advertising  material. 

SpectaColor  as  a  partial  page  advertisement. 

The  Courier-Journal  and  The  Louisville  Times  are  leaders  in 
the  nation’s  newspaper  industry  in  the  use  of  SpectaColor 
—  the  new  dimension  in  newspaper  advertising.  Call  Jewell 
Greenwood,  manager  of  general  advertising,  at  582-4704 
(Area  Code  502).  He'll  tell  you  more,  with  unabashed 
enthusiasm! 

tSonrifr'-Sottmal 

The  Louisville  Times 


i 
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Represented  nationally  by  Sawyer-Ferguson-Walker  Company  -  Members  of  Newspaper  1 


PR  man  says  business 
deserves  more  news  space 


Longview,  Texas 

More  emphasis  on  progress 
and  on  the  good  that  is  in  a  com¬ 
munity  is  the  crying  need  of  our 
day,  Sam  Schwieger,  director  of 
atlvertising  and  public  relations 
for  Southwestern  Electric  Power 
Company,  told  the  Texas  Press 
Association  meeting. 

“Your  newspaper  can  just 
about  .set  the  tone  for  your  com¬ 
munity.  In  your  news  stories, 
editorials  and  in  your  advertis¬ 
ing  you  display  a  spirit  and  at- 
titutle  that  is  as  contagious  as 
the  measles. 

“Many  newspapers  are  not  re¬ 
porting  the  good  and  thereby 
often  ci’eating  an  attitude  of  de¬ 
featism.  I  could  give  you  some 
startling  figures  on  one  com¬ 
munity  I  know  about  which  is 
now  experiencing  an  industrial 
boom  which  is  almost  completely 
the  result  of  a  change  of  at¬ 
titude  of  the  people,  inspired 
by  a  simple  slogan,  developed 
by  some  advertising  people,” 
Schwieger  sai<l. 

Schwieger  chided  the  news¬ 
paper  people  for  “being  so  al¬ 
lergic  to  what  some  refer  to  as 
free  publicity.  When  any  con¬ 
cern,  or  any  business  does  some¬ 


thing  progressive  that’s  news. 
When  Coca  Cola,  or  Wheaties 
or  ESSO  is  involved  in  some 
good  news  that’s  not  free  public¬ 
ity.  That’s  news,  worthy  of  re¬ 
porting,  and  much  more  impor¬ 
tant  than  an  account  of  a  movie 
star’s  divorce  or  a  civil  rights 
march. 

“Give  the  people  and  the  busi¬ 
ness  and  the  brand  names  that 
have  meant  progress  in  your 
community  and  in  America  a 
break.  They  and  your  local  busi¬ 
ness  man  are  the  heart  and 
soul  of  America.  Give  him  some 
publicity  for  everything  good  he 
does.  That’s  not  free  publicity, 
that’s  reporting  progress. 

“Those  who  work  at  indus¬ 
trial  development  look  at  your 
newspaper  for  some  evidence  of 
the  attitude  of  your  community. 
They  like  to  see  your  advertis¬ 
ing.  It’s  an  indicator  of  progress 
or  lack  of  it.  They  gain  from 
your  paper  the  attitude  of  the 
people.  They’re  expert  at  doing 
it.  Your  own  local  business  is 
influenced  by  the  atmosphere  de¬ 
veloped  by  your  newspaper.  I 
know  of  numerous  definite  in¬ 
stances  where  the  direction  a 
local  business  decided  to  take 
was  a  direct  result  of  the  atti¬ 


Largest  Circulation  In  South  Carolina 


The  Columbia  Record 


Nationally  represented  by  THE  BRANHAM  COMPANY 


tude  the  newspaper  had  de¬ 
veloped. 

“The  people  in  your  commu¬ 
nity  are  hungry  for  progressive 
leadership.  Your  newspaper  is 
the  logical  source  of  this  lead¬ 
ership  and  you  hold  in  your 
hands  the  tool  that  will  deter¬ 
mine  the  destiny  of  your  town,” 
Schwieger  concluded. 

• 


Kogan  to  conduct 
seminar  in  5  cities 


Coordinating  advertising  and 
public  relations  programs  is  the 
subject  of  a  one-day  seminar  to 
be  given  in  five  cities  by  Irx  ing 
Smith  Kogan,  a  public  relations 
and  advertising  executive. 

Kogan,  who  has  had  more 
than  20  years’  experience  in 
public  relations,  advertising, 
sales  promotion  and  related 
disciplines,  will  give  the  first 
seminar  in  Philadelphia  on  Oct. 
14.  The  seminar  then  will  be  con¬ 
ducted  in  Cleveland  on  Oct.  21, 
Chicago  on  Oct.  22,  Boston  on 
Nov.  4  and  New  York  on  Nov. 


15. 

The  speaker,  who  is  president 
of  the  public  relations  firm  bear 
ing  his  name  and  vicepresident 
of  Hicks  &  Greist,  Inc.,  adver¬ 
tising  agency,  has  developed, 
superv  ised  and  executed  numer¬ 
ous  campaigns  for  corporations, 
trade  associations  and  non-profit 
organizations. 

“Advertising  and  public  re¬ 
lations — working  together — pro¬ 
duce  a  much  better  result  than 
if  used  as  separate  programs,” 
Kogan  says.  “When  combined 
in  a  balanced,  coordinated  ef¬ 
fort,  maximum  effectiveness  can 
be  obtained  for  every  dollar  ex¬ 
pended.” 

• 

Community  relationn 

Philadelphia 

Barbara  C.  Harris  has  joined 
the  public  relations  department 
of  Sun  Oil  Company  at  Phil¬ 
adelphia  as  Community  Rela¬ 
tions  Consultant.  Miss  Harris 
will  coordinate  a  number  of 
community  relations  programs 
and  activities  for  the  company. 


NEWS-JOURNAL  PAPERS 

Saturate  entire  Delaware  market 
—9b%  el  New  Castle  County 
homes,  of  state* 

Sell  successfully— income/hshid. 
410,476,  15.3%  above  averate.t 
SINGLE-RATE  PLAN  provides 
same  low  rate  for  all  advertisers. 

NEWS-JOURNAL  PAPERS 

tfilmington,  Defaware 
or  Story  A  Kelly-Smith,  Inc. 


Urban  problems 
study  opened 
to  journalists 

Chicago 

Grants  to  enable  working 
journalists  to  study  the  causes 
of  urban  riots  are  being  made 
available  by  the  University  of 
Chicago. 

Charles  U.  Daley,  director  of 
the  university’s  center  for  policy 
study,  said  the  grants  of  $180 
a  week  are  being  made  available 
to  newspaper,  magazine,  radio, 
or  television  newsmen  or  women 
between  the  ages  of  23  and  35. 

Recipients,  who  will  be  on 
leave  from  their  employers,  will 
audit  courses  at  the  university 
dealing  with  urban  problems, 
w’ork  with  faculty  members  in 
urban  research  or  with  commu¬ 
nity  action  programs  such  as  the 
Woodlawn  Mental  Health  clinic, 
or  the  Woodlawn  Child  Health 
Center,  attend  weekly  seminars 
on  urban  affairs,  and  participate 
every  second  month  in  confer¬ 
ences  on  urban  problems. 

Each  grant  will  run  for  two 
quarters  during  the  winter  and 
spring  of  next  year.  January  2 
through  June,  1969. 

Applicants  may  apply  in  writ¬ 
ing  to  the  Center  for  Policy 
Study,  University  of  Chicago. 
• 

Arthritis  Foundation 
writing  contest 

The  Arthritis  Foundation  an¬ 
nounced  in  New  York  the  open¬ 
ing  of  the  competition  for  the 
1968  Russell  L.  Cecil  Writing 
Awards  in  arthritis. 

Three  awards  (of  $.500,  $200 
and  $100)  are  offered  annually 
in  each  of  three  media  cate¬ 
gories:  newspaper,  magazine 
and  broadcast  writing. 

All  entries  in  the  current  com¬ 
petition  must  have  been  pub¬ 
lished  or  broadcast  in  media 
available  to  the  general  public 
in  the  U.S.  between  Jan.  1  and 
Dec.  31,  1968. 

Writers  in  these  fields  are  in¬ 
vited  to  enter  the  1968  contest. 
The  Foundation  calls  special  at¬ 
tention  to  the  fact  that  1967 
awards  in  magazine  writing  and 
broadcast  writing  were  with¬ 
held  because  the  judges  con¬ 
sidered  none  of  the  entries  up  to 
Cecil  prize  standards. 

The  competition  (named)  for 
the  pioneer  rheumatologist)  was 
begun  13  years  ago  to  recog¬ 
nize  and  encourage  medical  sci¬ 
ence  writing  in  the  arthritis 
field.  Entries  are  judged  on  ac¬ 
curacy,  clarity,  originality  and 
potential  for  stimulating  public 
understanding  of  and  concern 
about  arthritis  and  other  rheu¬ 
matic  disea.ses. 
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The  Philadelphia  Bulletin 
has  won  twice  as  many  R.  0.  R  color  awards 
as  any  other  newspaper  in  the  nation 

//  First  Prizes 


The  Philadelphia  Bulletin  has  just  won 
two  more  First  Prizes  in  Editor  and  Publisher’s 
R.O.P.  Color  Awards  Competition  for  the  best 
newspaper  advertising  color  printed  in  the  nation. 

One  prize  was  for  spot  color,  the  other 
for  retail  creativity. 

The  Philadelphia  Bulletin  has  now  won 


1 1  of  these  awards  in  the  past  12  years— twice  as 
many  as  any  other  newspaper  in  America. 

The  consistency  of  these  awards  em¬ 
phasizes  The  Philadelphia  Bulletin’s  consistent 
ability  to  reproduce  the  exciting  impact  of  sharp, 
vibrant  advertising  color  that  attracts  readership 
and  response. 


In  Phiiadelphia  Hearly  Everybody  Reads  The  Bulietin 

A  Million  Market  Newspaper:  New  York.  Chicago,  Detroit.  Los  Angeles.  San  Francisco. 
Miami:  The  Leonard  Company.  Toronto:  American  Publishers*  Representatives. 


Public  Relations  Appointments 


Miss  Francoise  Sciaky,  former 
director  of  public  relations  for 
Sciaky,  S.A.,  in  France,  has 
joined  the  staff  of  the  Thomas 
J.  Deegan  Company,  Inc.,  as  an 
account  executive  in  New  York. 
♦  *  ♦ 

One  of  the  earliest  pioneers 
an<l  innovators  in  the  field  of 
public  relations,  Dudley-Ander- 
son-Yutzy,  has  been  restruc- 


ment  of  Armand  Kotonda  as  di¬ 
rector  of  public  relations.  He 
formerly  had  served  as  man¬ 
ager  of  financial  relations  for 
the  diversified  textile  firm.  In 
his  new  position,  Rotonda  will 
dii'ect  the  entire  corporate  pub¬ 
lic  relations  program,  inclutling 
financial  relations  and  product 
publicity  activities. 

♦  «  « 


Guichard  Parris,  formerly 
public  relations  director  of  the 
National  Urban  League,  has  be¬ 
come  Consultant  on  Urban  Af¬ 
fairs  to  Underwood,  Jordan  As¬ 
sociates,  public  relations  and 
advertising  fiiTn. 

«  *  * 

Zigman-Joseph  Associates  in 
Public  Relations  has  opened  a 
New  York  office  at  The  Chrys¬ 
ler  Building  East,  666  Third  Av¬ 
enue.  The  new  office  will  handle 
financial,  corporate,  and  product 


and  maintenance  of  good  rela¬ 
tionships  with  state,  county  and 
municipal  government  officials 
at  all  of  RCA’s  principal  loca¬ 
tions.  Before  joining  the  RCA 
public  affairs  department  in 
1955,  French  was  a  legislative 
correspondent  for  the  Associ¬ 
ated  Press  in  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

♦  * 

A  new  advertising  and  public 
relations  agency  has  been 
formed  to  serve  Bucks  and  East¬ 
ern  Montgomery  counties.  It  is 


tured  into  two  autonomous  di¬ 
visions  oj)erating  under  the 
nationally-known  D-A-Y  name. 
The  two  divisions  will  be  identi¬ 
fied  as  the  Anderson,  Hunter  & 
Schoonover  Division  and  the 
Yutzy  Associates  Division.  The 
D-A-Y  headquarters  at  551 
Fifth  Avenue,  where  the  firm 
has  been  located  for  the  past 
28  years,  will  continue  to  be  the 
base  of  operations  for  both  di¬ 
visions. 

«  ♦  * 

C’harles  Sengstock,  Jr„ 

has  l)een  named  corjjorate  pub¬ 
lic  relations  manager  for  the 
western  region.  Motorola,  Inc. 
In  his  new  post,  Sengstock  will 
be  headquartered  in  Phoenix, 
Arizona  where  three  of  the 
corporation’s  six  oi)eiating  di¬ 
visions  are  located. 

*  «  * 

Bozell  &  Jacobs,  Inc.,  New 

York,  has  been  named  for  ad¬ 
vertising.  .sales  promotion  and 
public  relations  by  Jay  Peak, 
Inc.,  owner  and  operator  of  a 
5,()00-acie  ski  area  and  year- 

round  recreational  village  in 
northern  X’ermont. 

*  *  * 

Miss  Jane  Phillips  has  joined 
MacManus,  John  &  Adams,  Inc., 
Chicago,  as  director  of  public 
relations,  iliss  Phillips’  client 
responsibilities  will  include  Bell 
Savings  and  Loan  As.sociation 
and  Conley  Associates,  as  well 

as  publicity  for  MJ&A’s  Chi¬ 

cago  office. 

«  »  « 

Collins  &  Aikman  Corpo¬ 
ration  announces  the  ajjpoint- 


PERSONALITIES  in  the 
news  attract  mare  readers 
when  you  use  NEA's  full- 
color  portraits  (by  NEA 
artists)  and  halftones,  mat¬ 
ted  or  in  proof  sheet  form, 
rushed  to  you  in  advance 
of  the  news. 

NiWSFAPlR  INTIRPRISI 


Samuel  Black,  president  of 
Ted  Black,  Inc.,  advertising  and 
public  relations  agency  whose 
offices  are  located  in  the  Med¬ 
ical  Arts  Building  on  North  5th 
St.,  Reading,  Penna.,  announced 
the  appointment  of  Don  Fran¬ 
cisco,  Jr.  to  the  position  of  ac¬ 
count  executive  with  the  com¬ 
pany.  Francisco  comes  to  the 
Black  Agency  with  a  strong 
background  with  international 
agencies,  public  relations  and 
network  production. 

♦  *  * 

The  appointment  of  Walter 
W.  Branford  as  senior  account 
executive  at  the  public  relations 
firm  of  Edward  Gottlieb  &  As¬ 
sociates  was  announced  by  Ed¬ 
ward  Gottlieb,  chairman  of  the 
board.  Branford,  specialist  in 
community  affiairs,  will  be  in 
charge  of  the  firm’s  special 
task  force  in  urban  affairs  and 
community  problems.  He  has 
held  executive  public  relations 
positions  with  Pan  American 
World  Aii'ways,  Thomas  Degan 
Co.,  and  formerly  was  assistant 
public  relations  director  of  the 
W.  T.  Grant  Co. 

*  *  « 

William  E.  Chambault  Jr. 
has  been  named  executive  vice 
president  of  Irving  L.  Straus 
Associates. 

*  *  * 

Robert  E.  .McCarthy,  director 
of  public  relations  for  Mar¬ 
quette  University  since  1966, 
has  been  named  director  of 
governmental  relations  at  Mar¬ 
quette. 


GB 
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public  relations  in  New  York 
and  nationally  for  the  firm’s 
clients. 

♦  *  « 

James  P.  Roscow,  director  of 
public  affairs  for  Businestt  Week, 
a  McGraw-Hill  publication,  has 
been  appointed  manager,  public 
information  for  McGraw-Hill 
Publications,  a  newly-created 
position.  In  his  new  post,  Ros¬ 
cow  will  be  involved  with  the 
entire  range  of  public  informa¬ 
tion  and  public  relations  activi¬ 
ties  and  services  conducted  by 
McGraw-Hill  Publications. 

*  *  * 

Alfred  E.  McMillan,  an  ex¬ 
ecutive  vicepresident  of  the  New 
York  based  public  relations 
firm  of  Carl  Byoir  &  Associates, 
retired  this  month  and  will 
make  his  future  home  in  West 
Palm  Beach,  Fla.  McMillan 
joined  the  Byoir  firm  in  October 
1937. 

*  *  * 

Jere  L.  Cox  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  staff  vicepresident — 
publicity  and  public  information 
for  Braniff  International,  Wal¬ 
ter  M.  Henshel,  vicepresident- 
corporate  public  relations,  said 
that  Cox  will  be  responsible  for 
the  airline’s  worldwide  news 
services  and  publicity  programs. 
Cox,  36,  has  been  with  Braniff 
for  the  past  nine  years  after 
eight  years  of  newspaper  and 
wire  service  experience. 

«  *  « 

Richard  A.  Strickland,  form¬ 
erly  director  of  public  relations 
and  advertising  of  REA  Ex¬ 
press,  has  been  appointed  to 
the  newly-created  post  of  di¬ 
rector  of  communications  by 
American  Export  Industries, 
New  York. 

*  *  * 

Herbert  H.  Rozoff  Associates 
Inc.  has  been  named  to  conduct 
a  public  relations  and  publicity 
program  for  Little  Learners 
Inc ,  creators  of  educational 
toys. 

«  He 

Appointment  of  Benjamin  1. 
French  Jr.,  to  the  newly  created 
position  of  Manager,  State  and 
Local  Government  Relations, 
was  announced  by  Julius  Haber, 
staff  vicepresident,  community 
relations.  In  his  new  position, 
French  will  be  responsible  for 
developing  and  implementing  a 
program  for  the  establishment 


The  Metzger  Organization,  Inc., 
with  offices  at  2360  Maryland 
Road  in  the  Willow  Grove  Indus¬ 
trial  Park.  The  firm  was  formed 
by  George  M.  Metzgar  who 
worked  for  the  Philadelphia  Bul¬ 
letin  for  15  years.  He  held  the 
position  of  assistant  suburban 
editor  before  leaving  September 
1,  to  form  his  own  corporation. 
0  0  0 

Les  W,  Bierbaum  has  re¬ 
signed  his  position  as  Inter- 

mountain  Gas  Company  vice- 
president  to  join  L.  E.  Johnson 
and  Associates,  Inc.,  according 
to  L.  E.  (Erv)  Johnson,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Boise-based  public 
relations  and  advertising  firm. 

*  *  * 

Appointment  of  Robert  C. 
Renner  as  midwest  public  rela¬ 
tions  manager  of  The  Goodyear 
Tire  &  Rublier  Company  has 
been  announced  by  Robert  H. 
Lane,  vicepresident  of  public 

relations.  Renner,  who  will  be 
based  in  Chicago,  succeeds  How¬ 
ard  A.  Tolley,  who  returns  to 
Goodyear  headquarters  in  Akron 
to  become  assistant  manager  of 
public  relations  special  services, 
a  newly  created  position.  Renner 
joined  Goodyear  in  March,  1967, 
after  serving  five  years  as  asso¬ 
ciate  sports  editor  of  the  Indian¬ 
apolis  News. 

0  0  0 

Frank  Carmody  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  director  of  information 
and  public  relations  for  the 
American  Medical  Center  at 
Denver.  He  was  previously  as¬ 
sociated  with  the  public  relations 
department  of  Kaiser  Steel  Cor¬ 
poration  in  Oakland,  California. 
0  0  0 

The  appointment  of  Joseph 
T.  Kane  as  director  of  public 
relations  &  advertising  for 
REA  Express  has  been  an¬ 
nounced  by  William  J,  Taylor, 
chairman  of  the  board. 

«  «  « 

Because  of  the  growing  need 
for  more  specialized  public  re¬ 
lations  and  publicity  servces,  J. 
M.  Koni  &  Son,  Inc.,  Philadel¬ 
phia  advertising  agency,  has 
opened  a  public  relations  sub¬ 
sidiary  called  Public  Relations/ 
Communications  Associates  in 
the  Fox  Building,  16th  and  Mar¬ 
ket  Sts.,  it  was  announced  by 
Mel  R.  Kom,  president  of  the 
agency. 
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AMERICAN  DAIIY  NEWSPAPERS 


Goss  REEL-TENSION-PASTER 


(That  means  running  a  super-size  42"  roll  down  to  an  incredible  H"  from  the  core, 
bringing  the  new  roll  up  to  press  speed,  then  automatically  making  a  perfect  splice. 
And  all  the  while  keeping  web  tension  constant  so  that  register  stays  consistent. 
You  see,  the  Goss  exclusive  Surface  Sensing  Control  eliminates  missed  pastes  from 
slipped  cores  or  loosely  wound  rolls,  helps  prevent  costly  downtime.  And  it  means 
a  no-miss,  no-human-error  solid  state  electronic  Digital  Computer  Paster  Pilot, 
for  the  fastest,  surest  web  feed  you’ll  find  on  the  market— bar  none). 


Goss  HEADLINER  MARK  II 


(That  means  the  world’s  fastest  newspaper  press  unit,  with  speeds  up  to  70,000  pph. 
It  means  Tension  Plate  Lockup  ...  so  tight,  the  cylinder  and  plate  are  practically 
one.  It  means  blanket  and  rollers  get  extra  long  life— you  get  distortion-free 
printing.  It  means  the  greatest  ROP  color  flexibility.  Fastest  color  change.  Easiest 
color  control.  Precision  performance.  Rugged,  massive  construction  of  parts. 

A  stick-to-the-job  drive  system.  And  a  lot  of  other  features  that  make  the 
Headliner  Mark  II  the  finest  press  ever  built — and  the  most  popular). 


REASON  NO.  3 


Goss  IMPERIAL  3:2  FOLDER 


(That’s  the  folder  that  runs  as  high  as  2,300  feet  a  minute,  that  runs  as  many  as 
144  pages  collect — without  a  torn  sheet  or  dog  ear,  without  a  jam-up.  Why? 

Because  Goss  developed  a  contoured  titanium  folding  blade  that  eliminates  whipping 
action  at  the  highest  speeds.  Because  Goss’  total  rotary  motion  eliminates  start-stop 
action.  The  Imperial  3:2  folder:  the  only  folder  that  lets  a  press  run  at  full  speed, 
the  only  folder  that  does  away  with  torn  sheets,  dog  ears,  and  other 
folder-caused  product  damage  .  .  .  and  only  from  Goss). 


WHEN  EVERYTHING  COUNTS,  YOU  CAN  COUNT  ON  GOSS 


(M.ko] 


THE  GD55  COMPANY 
MIEHLE-60SS-DEXTER.INC. 

5601  West  31st  St.,  Chicago,  Illinois  60650 


Printed  in  U.S.A.  on  MGD  equipment 
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Father  and  son  team 

Creativity  winner  uses  color 
like  it  was  Habasco  sauce’ 


Local  and  National 
Advertisers  Used 

1,100,766  / 

Lines  In 


COLOR  V  y 
ADS  \/ 

*A  Gain  of  \ 

393,000  Lines 
and  149  Ads  Over  > 

The  Same  Period 
During  1967 

Color  Reduces  Sales  Cost 
In  The 

ALLENTOWN  •  BETHLEHEM  •  EASTON 
METRO  AREA 

A  Single  Compact  Market  Covered  By  The 


AllINTOWH, 


Four  time  winner 

Rock  Island  proves  if  s  not  luck 


The  Rock  Inland  .1  rgun,  which 
will  receive  the  1968  Editor  & 
Publisher  award  for  newspapers 
in  the  under  100,000  circulation 
cateporj’  for  the  i-eproduction  of 
an  advertisement  in  full  color, 

has  been  the  recipient  of  three 
other  color  awards  in  national 
competition  since  1958.  The  first 
award  came  within  three  years 
after  Hoe  color  press  equipment 
was  installed  at  the  Arg^us. 

The  Argus,  now  observing  its 
118th  year  as  a  daily  newspaper, 
is  published  in  Rock  Island,  Illi¬ 
nois,  which  is  one  of  the  key 
cities  in  the  Middlewest  metro¬ 
politan  area  along  the  Missis¬ 
sippi  River  known  as  the  Quad- 
Cities.  The  Argus  is  published 
by  the  J.  W.  Potter  Company 
with  Ben  H.  Potter,  publisher, 
and  Marguerite  F.  Potter,  as 
co-publisher. 

Since  receiving  the  first  award 
in  1958  for  a  spot  color  1,000 
line  advertisement  of  Standard 
Oil  Company,  the  Argus  again 
received  first  place  for  a  1,000 
line  one  color  and  black  H.  J. 
Heinz  Company  unit  in  1960. 
Perfection  in  full  color  repro¬ 
duction  is  always  the  most  dif¬ 
ficult  to  attain,  but  the  Editor 


&  Publisher  award  for  this  cate¬ 
gory  was  awarded  to  the  Rock 
Island  Argus  in  1962  for  a  full 
page  Bordon  Co.  Ready  Diet  ad¬ 
vertisement. 

Special  significance 

The  1968  award  is  for  full 
color  reproduction  of  a  P.  Loril- 
lard  Co.  Kent  cigarette  1,050 
line  advertisement  produced  by 
the  Grey  Advertising,  Inc., 
agency  and  printed  on  January 
6. 

It  has  special  significance  as 
it  appeared  as  a  page  size  in  the 
Argus  weekend  tabloid  letter- 
press  magazine  section,  as  well 
as  using  a  process  in  printing 
direct  from  a  new  type  of  plas¬ 
tic  plate.  The  Argus  was  one  of 
13  letterpress  weekend  magazine 
sections  to  receive  the  P.  Loril- 
lard  campaign  of  a  series 
of  four  color  cigarette  adver¬ 
tisements  starting  in  Januaiw 
of  1968. 

“The  registration  has  been 
superb  and  that,  coupled  with 
the  fidelity  of  reproduction 
while  using  85  screen  engrav¬ 
ings  has,  in  my  opinion,  brought 
newspaper  ROP  color  to  a  new 
and  higher  dimension,”  Thomas 


Roche,  vicepresident.  Grey  Ad¬ 
vertising  said. 

The  Argus  "Roundup”  sup¬ 
plement  is  published  as  a 
feature  letterpress  magazine 
section  each  Saturday  and  com¬ 
prises  from  twenty  to  twenty- 
four  pages.  Full  color  is  used  on 
the  outside  page  of  the  section 
and  also  on  advertising  and  edi¬ 
torial  copy  on  inside  pages. 

The  printing  process  for  the 
Lorillard  advertisements  was  in 
the  form  of  a  new  type  of  plastic 
press  plate  developed  by  the  Na¬ 
tional  Electrotype  Company  of 
New  York.  The  material  known 
by  the  trade  name  of  “ProgPro” 
plastic  pi-ess  plate  is  mounted 
directly  on  the  press  stereotype 
plate  to  attain  perfect  registra¬ 
tion  and  repr^uction  of  the 
various  colors.  The  Argus  first 
used  shaved  stereotype  plates  on 
which  the  plastic  plate  was 
mounted,  but  since  the  start  of 
the  campaign  have  purchased 
press  unit  magnesium  “sad¬ 
dles”  to  attain  even  closer  regis¬ 
tration. 

Direct  printing  of  halftones 
from  pre-curved  original  en¬ 
gravings  is  not  new.  In  fact,  the 
process  has  been  in  use  by  some 
newspapers  for  nearly  a  decade. 
What  is  new,  however,  from  a 
national  advertising  standpoint, 
IS  the  furnishing  of  light  weight 
pre-curved  prog  pro  plastic 
printing  plates  that  can  be 
mounted  by  newspaper  person¬ 
nel  on  saddles  now  in  use,  or  on 
blank  stereotypes. 

In  addition  to  the  Lorillanl 
Corp.  color  campaign  in  letter- 
press  supplements,  prog  pro  di¬ 
rect  printing  plates  have  been 
furnished  for  the  following  na¬ 
tional  advertisers:  “Sprite”, 
Coca-Cola  Co.  placed  by  the 
Marschalk  Co.;  “Simba,”  Coca- 
Cola  Co.  placed  by  Pritchard  & 
Wood;  “Polaroid”  placed  by 
Doyle,  Dane  &  Bernbach;  “Spic 


tOlOR 

POLITICS  pack  a  more 
powerful  punch  in  your 
newspaper  with  NEA's 
special  coverage,  from 
campaign  color  to  election 
exclusives,  full-color  por¬ 
traits  and  photos  of  party 
personalities,  ready  ahead 
of  the  news. 


PORTLAND 


&  Span”,  Procter  &  Gamble  Co. 
placed  by  Young  &  Rubicam; 
“Toastem”,  General  Foods  Co. 
placed  by  Benton  &  Bowles; 
“Minute  Rice”,  General  Foods  ! 
Co.  placed  by  Ogilvy  &  Mather 
Ltd.;  “Top  Choice  Dog  Food” 
placed  by  Ogilvy  &  Mather,  Gen¬ 
eral  Foods  Co.;  “Grainl  Prix 
Cola”,  Dominion  Stores  Ltd. 
placed  by  MacLaren  Adv.  Co. 
Ltd.;  “Amaze”  Laundry  Clean¬ 
er,  Lever  Bros.  Co.,  placed  by 
Ogilvy  &  Mather  Lt«l. 

Speaking  of  the  new  printing 
plates  developed  by  National 
Electrotype,  Raymond  Tygret, 
mechanical  superintendent,  and 
Richard  Nowack,  pressroom  ' 
foreman  of  the  Argus,  stated: 
“We  always  enjoy  the  challenge  j 
of  progress  whether  it  is  by  a  ! 
new  method  or  a  new  way  to  do 
an  old  job.  Direct  printing  was 
a  challenge  that  we  enjoyed  and 
feel  that  it  is  the  best  thing  that 
has  happened  to  letterpress 
printing  for  a  number  of  years.” 
Tygret  and  Nowack  also  added, 
“The  printing  plates  must  be 
near  perfect  as  was  the  case 
with  the  Lorillard  campaign  and 
we  recommend  other  advertisers 
consider  this  direct  printing  for 
first  class  reproduction. 

Since  the  Argus  started  print¬ 
ing  color  on  their  newly  in¬ 
stalled  Hoe  press  equipment  in 
1957,  there  has  been  close  work¬ 
ing  cooperation  between  make¬ 
up,  engraving,  stereotype,  and 
press  room  personnel  to  attain 
perfection  in  color  printing,  and 
each  advertisement  or  editorial 
color  unit  has  served  as  a  chal¬ 
lenge.  Receiving  four  national 
E&P  awards  in  ten  years  indi¬ 
cates  this  coordination  within 
the  various  departments  of  the 
newspaper. 

Attaining  perfection  in  four- 
color  in  the  Argus  Saturday 
“Roundup”  magazine  tabloid 
section  requires  even  more  care¬ 
ful  supervision  as  the  .supple¬ 
ment  is  printed  at  the  same 
time  as  the  regular  standard 
size  edition  and  the  tabloid  is 
run  through  the  press  folder  at 
{Continued  on  pope  42) 
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Colorful  rontlacs  for  ’60 

Yes,  there  are  2  you  can  recommend! 

The  famous,  beautiful,  colorful  Pontiac  Automobiles.  Grand  Prix,  Bonneville,  Catalina,  Tempest, 
Firebird,  Executive.  Recommend  any  one  to  everyone.  You  just  can't  find  better. 

And  to  Your  Clients-The  Pontiac  Press 

The  doily  newspaper  serving  one  of  Michigan's  fastest  growing,  richest  market  os  no  other 
newspaper  can  or  does.  SpectaColor  .  .  .  yes!  Full  color  .  .  .  yes!  Special  inserts  .  .  .  yes! 

The  Pontiac  Press 

Circulation  82,399 

ABC  Publish«rt  Stat«m«nt,  March  31,  1968 


Represented  by 

SAWYER-FERGUSON-WALKER 


High  contrast  photo  produces 
clashing  color,  mixed  feelings 


It  was  3  a.m.  in  the  color  dark¬ 
room  of  The  Milwaukee  Journal. 
Picture  editor  George  Lockwood 
and  color  technician  John 
(Burr)  Cavan  were  working  on 
action  pictures  of  a  University 
of  Wisconsin  football  game. 

When  Cavan  snapped  on  the 
lights,  Lockwood  spied  a  strik¬ 
ing  print  of  a  Swiss  mountain 
scene  Scotch-taped  to  the  wall. 

“What’s  that?”  he  asked. 

“Oh,  something  I’ve  been 
working  on  when  I  have  the 
time,”  replied  the  sleepy  Cavan. 

The  “something”  was  a  high 
contrast  photograph  that  simu¬ 
lated  a  line  print. 

“Can  you  duplicate  that  kind 
of  a  print  with  a  Milwaukee 
scene  in  color?”  Lockwood  asked. 

“I  think  so,”  said  Cavan,  “I’ll 
sure  give  it  a  try.” 

A  few  weeks  later  Cavan’s  ex¬ 
perimental  print  was  ready  for 
viewing  in  the  magic  box,  the 
huge  Curtis  analyst  that  per¬ 
mits  Journal  editors  and  tech¬ 
nicians  to  see  how  the  color 
photo  will  appear  in  print. 

“How  do  you  like  it?”  Lock- 
wood  asked  an  artist  who  had 
wandered  over  to  see  what  the 
conversation  was  all  about. 

“I  don’t,”  he  said,  and  turned 
on  his  heel. 


The  picture  appeared  on  Oct. 
27,  1968,  in  The  Journal’s  Ac¬ 
cent  on  the  New  section.  It 
showed  Milwaukee’s  changing 
skyline,  with  the  new  music  hall, 
the  new  Marshall  &  Ilsley  bank 
building  and  city  hall  prominent¬ 
ly  in  view.  But  instead  of  steel 
black  girders,  buff  brick  and  a 
muted  sky,  Cavan’s  photo  de¬ 
picted  the  major  landmarks  in 
bright  print  and  green  with 
shadows  and  foreground  subjects 
in  deep  blue. 

To  produce  the  clashing  color 
effect,  Cavan  had  first  shot  the 
picture  in  Agfa  negative  color 
film.  Then  he  copied  it  several 
times  on  high  contrast  film. 
Final  separation  prints  were 
selected  for  their  color  combina¬ 
tions. 

Generally,  the  comment  was 
favorable  in  The  Journal’s  city 
room.  However,  one  city  room 
colleague,  whose  expertise  with 
the  camera  is  limited  to  reading 
the  want  ads  for  used  filters, 
gave  his  opinion: 

“When  are  we  going  to  start 
running  pictures  again?” 

It  was  the  picture  of  Milwau¬ 
kee’s  changing  skyline  that  cap¬ 
tured  the  judges’  eye  in  the 
Editor  &  Publisher  color  awards. 


RCA  introduces 
color  scanner 
in  Sacramento 

The  Sacramento  Union  is  the 
first  daily  newspaper  in  the 
United  States  to  employ  a  con¬ 
tinuous  tone  electronic  color 
scanner  to  help  publish  fast¬ 
breaking  news  stories  in  color  in 
its  daily  editions. 

The  installation  of  an  RCA 
8800  Color  Scanner  is  pait  of  a 
complete  switchover  of  the  100,- 
000-circulation  daily  to  offset 
printing,  and  significantly  re¬ 
duces  the  time  needed  to  prepare 
full  color  illustrations  for  the 
press. 

“The  Sacramento  Union  ‘total 
systems  production  concept’  is  a 
forerunner  of  modern  offset 
newspaper  printing  which  re¬ 
duces  preparation  costs  and 
quality  problems  associated  with 
letterpress  techniques,”  said  Ro¬ 
bert  Wheaton,  production  con¬ 
sultant  for  Copley  Newspapers. 

“With  our  new  system  it  takes 
approximately  three  hours  to  get 
from  an  undeveloped  photograph 
to  press-ready  plates — and  that 
includes  developing,  scanning, 
screening,  contacting  and  plate¬ 
making,”  Wheaton  added. 

The  paper’s  new  production 
plant  involves  a  total  color  sys¬ 


tem  worked  out  in  conjunction 
with  Rochester  Institute  of 
Technology,  that  combines  recent 
advances  in  transparency  evalu¬ 
ation,  electronic  color  scanning, 
direct  screening,  film  processing, 
platemaking  and  printing  by  the 
web  offset  method  and  a  mam¬ 
moth  8-unit  web  offset  press. 

Tiny  beam  of  light 

The  Scanner  “reads”  a  color 
photograph  with  a  tiny  beam  of 
light — scanning  it  500  or  1,000 
times  every  inch.  The  light  lieam 
information  is  converted  into 
electrical  signals  and  fed  to  com¬ 
puter-like  electronic  circuitry 
which  directs  the  exposure  of 
each  of  the  four  separations 
needed — yellow,  red,  blue  and 
black. 

The  time  saving  of  the  color 
scanner  comes  in  its  ability  to 
make  all  color  corrections  auto¬ 
matically  while  the  separations 
are  being  made — including  ev¬ 
erything  from  accenting  high¬ 
lights  to  reducing  shadow  areas. 

The  scanner  provides  a  wide 
range  of  adjustments  for  every 
desired  characteristic,  including 
color  correction,  undercolor  re¬ 
moval,  density  range,  unsharp 
masking  and  gradation  control. 
This  ability  to  make  corrections 
electronically  not  only  saves 
time,  but  provides  higher  quality 
and  more  consistent  color  sepa¬ 
rations. 


Are  you  out  of  the  picture ... 

.  .  .  when  a  new  product  is  introduced  or  tested? 


.  .  .  when  a  chain  store  looks  for  new  locations? 

.  .  .  when  national  advertising  program  are  planned? 

Of  course  people  in  your  area,  and  your  leading  advertisers  know  all  about  your 
market.  They  know  how  to  find  you,  ycur  marketing  advantages,  your  location,  and 
the  physical  factors  that  make  your  market  important.  This  may  not  be  true  of 
national  and  regional  marketing  men  in  centers  distant  from  your  area.  Do  they 
know  how  far  you  are  from  other  cities  in  your  region,  or  your  location  in  the  state? 
Nothing  points  out  your  advantages  like  a  good  map.  In  this  Market  Guide  over  40 
newspapers  have  published  one-column  maps  showing  their  market  locations,  in 
space  adjacent  to  their  market  listings.  Why  not  plan  to  use  an  "area  map”  in  the 
1970  Market  Guide?  it's  a  low-cost,  year-round  market  booster  for  you,  supplement¬ 
ing  your  regular  advertising  copy. 


Let  US  put  you 

ON  THE  MAP 
in  1970! 


!  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  MARKET  GUIDE 

j  850  Third  Avenue,  New  York.  N.  Y.  10022 
I  Please  reserve  space  for:  A  MARKET  GUIDE  MAP. 

•  Newspaper _ 

.  Address _ 

I  City _ Slate  _ Zip  _ 

•  Signed _ 

.  ( If  no  ABC  statement  is  available  for  your  market,  kindly  send  late 

I  road  map  with  your  circulation  area  clearly  marked.) 

■  O  Remittance  enclosed  Q  Bill  my  newspaper 
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and  The  Journal  has  them! 


Behind  every  newspaper  award  are  the 
creative  talents  ot  its  stall  plus  the  skill- 
lul  editorial  and  production  team  that 
produces  a  top  quality  newspaper. 
Kditor  &  Publisher’s  1967-1968  award 
to  The  Milwaukee  Journal  lor  “the  most 
creative  use  of  editorial  color”  for  news¬ 
papers  250,000  and  over  is  the  result  ol 
.such  a  Journal  team.  It  includes  a  stall 
of  superb  and  creative  photographers 
under  the  direct io^n  of  George  Lock- 
wood,  The  Journal’s  picture  editor; 
Elmer  Staab,  manager  of  the  photog¬ 
raphy  department;' William  Kling,  man¬ 
ager  of  the  art  department;  Joseph 
Hanauer,  engraving  foreman,  and  Ije- 
Roy  Schulz,  pressroom  foreman. 

Other  equally  skilled  and  creative  teams 
will  go  to  work  for  advertisers,  too,  with 
top  quality  R  O  P  color  and  74*^  cover¬ 
age  of  the  country’s  18th  largest  metro- 
j)olitan  area. 


THE  MILWAUKEE 


Rock  Island 

(('ontiuufd  from  pufie 

iho  samo  time.  Caro  is  taken  to 
watch  the  constant  registration 
of  color  at  all  times. 

Ad-Pro  process  colors  Udiijr 
used  are  available  to  comply 
with  specifications  of  the  adver- 
ti.ser  and  apency.  A  larpe  inven¬ 
tory  of  color  ink  is  kept  on 
hand.  Both  mixinp  and  piwe.ss 
color  are  used.  The  mixinp  of 
standai<i  colors  is  done  by  for¬ 
mula. 

Photo  and  enpravinp  <lepart- 
ment  jiersonnel  of  the  .\rpus  are 
also  carefully  trained  in  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  color  printinp.  Many 
editorial  features  are  used  with 
color  pictures  and  these  are  de¬ 
veloped  within  the  Arpus  photo 
and  enpravinp  <lepartment. 

Press  s|>eed  is  about 
papers  an  hour  for  a  straipht 
run  when  there  are  double 
casts  and  for  a  collect 

run. 

In  addition  to  Typret,  me¬ 
chanical  superintendent,  and 
N’owack,  press  room  foreman, 
another  member  of  the  color  me¬ 
chanical  team  is  Rol)ert  \unn, 
stereotyjie  room  foreman. 

The  .\rpus  averapinp  thirty- 
six  papes  per  issue  annually 
<-arries  in  excess  of  l.T.(M)0.(*dfi 
line's  of  advertisinp  and  in  IfifiT 


1,058,072  lines  ran  in  spot  or 
full  color.  Fourteen  per  cent  of 
all  national  advertisinp  was 
printed  in  color. 

• 

.\tlaiiti<*  City  Pr« 
buys  6  iieM  rulor  uiiils 

The  Atlantic  Citjf  (N..I.) 
/’rc.s'.s'  has  ordered  a  Colormatic 
press  from  R.  Ho<'  &  Co.,  Inc. 

The  order  consists  of  six  Col¬ 
ormatic  newspaper  printinp 
units;  one  double  deliveiy  :i:2 
folder;  two  color  couples;  and 
six  fully  automatic  reel,  tension 
and  paster  mechanisms.  In  ad¬ 
dition,  all  units  will  be  equipped 
with  the  Hoe  ink  suppression 
system. 

The  order  for  prc'.ss  equip¬ 
ment  is  one  part  of  a  moderniza¬ 
tion  propram  now  underway  at 
the  Press.  A  new  buildinp  on 
the  New  Jersey  mainland  a 
short  distance  from  .\tlantic 
City  will  l)e  built  to  house  edi¬ 
torial  and  production  facilities, 
includinp  the  new  press,  with 
advertisinp  and  business  dei)art- 
:nents  remaininp  in  Atlantic 
City  proper. 

Donald  Taylor  president  of 
the  Press  PuWishinp  Co.  said 
that  when  the  new  jness  is  in¬ 
stalled  in  about  a  year  from 
now,  more  color  capacity  and 
flexibility  will  be  available  to 
a<lvprtisers. 


AP  all-caps 
copy  a  thing 
of  the  past 

I'he  .\ssociated  Press  virtually 
ended  all-capital-letter  tele¬ 
printer  delivery  of  news  stories 
to  U.S.  newspapers  on  Sept.  8 
when  it  converted  its  remaininp 
major  news  circuits  to  auto¬ 
matic  type.settinp. 

Involved  in  the  latest  chanpe- 
over  are  the  repional  news 
trunk  system  (R,  G  and  K 
Wires)  and  the  nationwide  busi¬ 
ness  news  circuit  (I)  Wire). 
Tlic.-se  circuits,  like  most  other 
.\P  domestic  wii-es  now  produce 
a  printed  copy  of  each  story  and 
a  punched  paper  tape.  The  tape 
can  lie  fed  into  newspapers’  line- 
ca.stinp  machines  and  the  stories 
automatically  set  into  type. 

Hrpan  in  I').) I 

.41*  l)epan  the  swinp  from  tele¬ 
printers  in  1951  when  it  estab¬ 
lished  the  first  state  circuit  for 
automatic  type.settinp  to  .serve 
seven  member  newspapers  in 
North  Carolina.  It  has  pradually 
established  new  automatic  type- 
settinp  circuits  or  converted 
existinp  state  and  national  tele¬ 
printer  wires  to  this  system. 


The  .4 P's  main  trunk  news 
circuit,  the  .4  Wire,  was 
chanped  last  year  to  lonp-line 
upper  and  lower  case  copy. 
.Memlter  newspapers  can  use 
their  own  computers  to  produce 
typesettinp  tape  from  this  cir¬ 
cuit. 

The  A  P’s  international  wires 
remain  as  all-caps  teleprinter 
circuits.  ,So  do  its  national 
broadcast  news  wire  which 
serves  .1,045  U.S.  radio  and  tele¬ 
vision  members,  and  its  various 
bureau-to-bureau  messape  and 
news  <-ollection  circuits. 

• 

l*u|)«‘r  hosts  nervous 
new  tear  hers  at  tea 

Phii.ai»ki,i*iiia,  Pa. 

The  ]‘hilndcl  fthia  Ilulletin 
pla.ved  host  to  nearly  300  new 
teachers  of  the  Philadelphia 
School  system  at  a  tea  on  Sept. 

in  Bellevue  .Stratford  Motel. 

One  of  the  main  topics  of  con¬ 
versation  at  the  tea,  l)esides 
allepedly  feared  “fir.st  day  jit¬ 
ters,”  was  whether  <>r  not  there 
would  Im>  the  repularly  scheduled 
first  day.  The  .school  system  was 
threatened  with  a  strike  that 
was,  however,  avei'ted. 

William  B.  Dickin.son,  man- 
apinp  editor  of  the  Bulletin,  and 
Dr.  -Mark  R.  Shedd,  superintend¬ 
ent  of  .st'hools,  preeU'd  the  new 
teachers. 


(the  -^hreuepurt  (timesi 
0l)reuepart  journal 


ROP  COLOR  AT  WORK  FOR  YOU  IN 

SHREVEPORT 


The  Nation's  51st  Newspaper  Market* 

In  Louisiana's  big  second  market  it  takes  a  dynamic 
force  like  the  colorful  Shrevep)ort  Times  and  Journal 
to  catch  (and  hold)  your  audience.  Together  they 
penetrate  the  rich  Ark-La-Tex  market  by  reaching 
56%  of  the  p>opulation  of  this  23-county  area  in 
North  Louisiana,  East  Texos  and  South  Arkansas 
82%  coverage  in  the  Metro  Area.) 

Isolated  from  other  metropolitan  areas,  Shreveport  is 
the  dominating  city  for  808,500  people  in  236,550 
households  with  effective  buying  income  of  1.7  bil¬ 
lion,  and  producing  retail  sales  of  $1,017,677,000.t 
Be  sure  that  The  Shreveport  Times  and  Journal  are  in¬ 
cluded  in  your  next  advertising  schedule  ...  in  color! 


MAE  138,5*3  MORNING  93,888 

SUNDAY  ...  118,0U  EVENING  45,875 

ABC  PUBIISHER'S  STATEMENT— MARCH  31,  19M 

(presented  Veiionilly In  the  Bnnluv 

tSRDS  CONSUMER  MKT.  DATA  1-1  AS 
*SRDS  NCA  (S0%  laod  paper  or  comblnod)  1968-69 
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METROPOLITAN 
DALLAS  IS  A 
GOOD,  BIG 
MARKET... 


...BUT 

MARKET/DALLAS 
IS  BIGGER  AND 
BETTER ! 


POPULATION  1,430,500  POPULATION  4,151,200 

HOUSEHOLOS  .  441.100  HOUSEHOLDS  1,279,700 

BUYING  INCOME  $4,081,485,000  BUYING  INCOME  $10,290,663,000 

RETAIL  SALES  $2,495,132,000  RETAIL  SALES  $6,654,585,000 

FOOD  SALES  $517394,000  FOOD  SALES  $1,448,400,000 

AUTO  SALES  .  $553,166,000  AUTO  SALES .  $1,443,564,000 

DRUG  SALES  .  $94,574,000  DRUG  SALES .  $255,401,000 

SM.  JUNE  10.  1968 

BETTER... SELL  BOTH  BY  ADVERTISING  IN 


65.5%  of  Market/Oallas  lives  outside  the  Dallas  Metropolitan  area.  In  six  months,  64%  of  The 
News’  extra-metropolitan  subscribers  come  to  Dallas  to  shop!  47%  have  one  or  more  Dallas 
charge  accounts.  36%  order  merchandise  by  mail  from  Dallas,  half  buying  items  directly  from 
ads  in  The  News!  With  its  larger  circulation.  The  News  reaches  50,171  more  extra-metropolitan 
families  than  Dallas’  other  paper!  That’s  why  you  can  count  on  Dallas  being  a  bigger,  better 
market  for  your  product  when  your  advertising’s  in  The  Dallas  Morning  News! 


CRESMER,  WOODWARD,  O'MARA  &  ORMSBEE,  INC.,  National  Representative 
THE  LEONARD  CO.,  Florida  Representative 
Member  of  Newspaper  1 


Color  work  in  Wichita  is  well  coordinated 


By  Kathleen  Kelly 

Modem  Living  Editor 
^'irhila  Eagle  and  Beaeon 


produce  good  color  and  that  is  to 
start  with  the  very  best  trans¬ 
parency  or  color  print,”  he  said. 

This  is  the  photographer’s  re¬ 
sponsibility.  It  is  plain  folly  to 
think  you  can  improve  the  pic¬ 
ture  as  you  go  through  various 
departments. 

‘‘I  like  to  think  we  will  lose  20 
per  cent  of  the  quality  put  into 
a  print  and  therefore  constantly 
strive  for  the  ultimate  in  trans¬ 
parencies  or  color  prints  turned 
over  to  the  engraving  depart¬ 
ment,”  he  explained. 

“This  is  not  done  on  many 
newspapers,  but  if  the  entire 
package — that  is  the  taking  of 
the  picture,  developing  the 
transparency  or  color  negative, 
making  the  color  print  or  the 
separations  from  the  transpar¬ 
ency — can  be  done  by  one  man, 
or  at  least  in  the  photographic 
department,  you  have  the  battle 
half  won,”  Ames  suggested. 

“Reflected  copy  is  my  pet  lie- 
cause  it  can  be  placed  next  to 
the  flnished  product  as  it  comes 
out  on  the  newspaper  and  you 
can  see  the  final  results.  VVith 
a  transparency,  even  though  it 
may  be  way  off,  it  can  be  held  to 
the  light  or  viewer  ami  it  looks 
good,”  he  said. 

The  Wichita  Eagle  and  The 
Beacon  use,  whenever  possible,  a 
minimally-equipped  studio  which 
adjoins  the  photo  department 
<larkrooms  and  offices.  Such  sub¬ 
jects  as  food,  fashion,  hobby 
and  entertainment  can  be 
adapted  to  the  studio  situation. 

By  far  the  majority  of  local¬ 
ly-photographed  subjects  are 
produced  on  “location” — at  a 
museum,  on  a  campus,  in  a  home, 
etc. 

Small  cameras  should  be  used 
only  when  absolutely  necessary, 

Ames  believes.  “There  is  no 
question  in  anyone’s  mind  that 
the  lai’ger  the  camera  used,  the 
better  the  final  results.  We  use 
4x5  color  negatives  when  pos 
sible.  If  a  4x5  will  not  do  the 
job  we  go  down  to  2lix2M  or 
2^x3^4  and  use  35mm  only  if 
the  situation  demands,”  Ames 
explained. 

In  addition  to  preparing  in¬ 
dividual  prints  or  transparencies 
for  engraving,  Ames  has 
mounted  color  prints  on  regular 
boards,  combining  photos  so  that 
they  can  be  engraved  as  one 
print.  This  saves  time  as  well 
as  money,  he  pointed  out. 

“We  have  used  this  several 
times  in  regular  block  type 
prints  and  now  have  what  we 
think  is  a  first  in  color.  The  cen¬ 
ter  of  interest  was  taken  from 
each  of  seven  color  prints  and 
mounted  like  a  jigsaw  puzzle. 

(Continued  on  page  48) 
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—the  inter-departmental  kind.  Color  coordinator 

not  the  fashion  kind.  “Beginning  with  the  idea,  we 

The  Wichita  Eagle  published  need  coordination,”  points  out 
its  first  editorial  3-color  photo-  managing  editor  Alan  Moyer, 
graph  in  the  spring  of  1953 — a  “We  are  one  of  the  few  newspa- 
pork  roast  feature  reproduced  pers  of  our  size  (Eagle,  130,000 
from  Milwaukee  ROP  super  daily;  Beacon  65,000  daily; 
bista  mats.  Sunday,  170,000)  to  have  a  full- 

The  first  color  photograph  time  color  coordinator.  We  feel 
made  by  staff  photographers  that  improvement  in  our  color 
and  reproduced  completely  in  been  greatly  accelerated  in 
the  Eagle  plant  appeared  in  the  the  two  years  that  one  man,  a 
spring  of  1954.  photographer,  has  been  as- 

Since  that  time,  editorial  use  signed  to  follow  every  step  of 
of  color  has  continued  to  in-  the  production. 

<'rease,  limited  only  by  the  ca-  ‘Color  is  a  headache  to  most 
parity  of  the  presses.  Naturally,  managing  and  city  editors  sim- 
jidvertising  has  priority  and  ex-  P*-'’  fi^^ause  it  is  not  used  regu- 
cept  for  regularly  scheduled  '^rly  enough  for  everyone  to  get 
food  and  “magazine”  color  pages  used  to  it,”  observed  Robert  O. 
space  for  editorial  color  must  be  Ames,  color  coordinator.  “The 
requested  weeks  in  advance  and  headaches  created  by  color  are 
even  then  may  be  rescheduled  if  numerous  but  can  be  overcome 
there  are  production  complica-  constantly  striving  to  co- 
tions.  ordinate  every  department.” 

There  is  potential  for  edi-  Kev  lo  good  color 

tonal  color  m  nearly  every  area 

of  coverage  and  editorial  de-  “There  is  only  one  way  to  rc- 


Color  coordinator,  Robert  0. 
Ames  and  Kathleen  Kelly,  modern 
living  editor,  prepare  to  photo¬ 
graph  homemade  wine  vinegar  (or 
a  color  food  feature. 


Delaware  County 


Eagle  engraver,  Ed  Freddy,  works 
with  Klischograph. 


|y  Newspaper 


Delaware  County's  Qnl 


Serving  the  Largest 
Suburban  Market 
in  the  Philadelphia, 
Metro  Area  ... 

NOW  OVER  ^ 
50,000  DAILY 


NEW  YORK 


Eagle  and  Beacon  stereotyper,  Ben 
Turley,  routes  the  curved  black 
plate  for  a  color  page. 


Colors  &  b  w 

$200.00 


PENNSYLVANIA 

DELAWARE 
COUNTY  ^ 


2  Colors  &  b.  w 

$165.00 


NEW 


JERSEY, 


1  Color  &  b  w 

$115.00 


18  E.  8th  Street 
CHESTER,  PENNA. 
215-876-U51 


JOE  ELBERSON 

Notieeal  Adv.  Mgr. 
For  Complete  Market 
Infermetiee 


CHICAGO  TRIBUNE  CLEVELAND  PRESS 
ELLE  (Paris)  ERANCE  SOIR  (Paris) 
KAMAKURA-SHOBO  PUBLISHING  OE  JAPAN 
JIJI  PRESS  (Japan)  DETROIT  NEWS 
HOUSTON  POST  LO'NDON  DAILY  EXPRESS 
(SEATTLE  TIMES  LOS  ANGELES  HERALD-' 
EXAMINER  NEWS  LTD.  OE  AUSTRALIA! 
PHILADELPHIA  INQUIRER  ROCHESTER 
TIMES-UNION  ROCHESTER  DEMOCRAT- 
CHRONICLE  ST.  LOUIS  POST-DISPATCH 
ISAN  ERANCISCO  CHRONICLE  TODAY 
WASHINGTON  POST 


/  ' 


Daily  News  Record  and  Home  Furnishings  Daily  also  are  available  for  syn¬ 
dication.  For  information  contact:  Fairchild  Publications,  Inc.  7  East  12th 
Street,  New  York,  N  Y.  10003  or  call  (212)  AL  5-5252.  Joseph  P.  Hanley 
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changeover! 


On  the  Hoe  Colormatic  you  con  change 
any  page  position  to  any  color  in  less  than 
five  minutes! 

Simply  disconnect  the  block  ink  hose  from 
the  page  pump  and  connect  the  color  ink 
hose  that  runs  from  the  color  ink  container 
located  in  the  leg  of  the  press  unit. 

Quick!  Cleon!  Convenient!  And  most  of  all, 
dependable. 

But  that's  only  part  of  the  Hoe  Colormatic 
story.  Whether  you're  printing  ROP  color. 


spot  color,  or  block,  the  Hoe  patented  ink 
pump  system  is  the  most  efficient  means  of 
laying  ink  down  on  newsprint  at  speeds  up 
to  70,000  pph. 

Electrical  controls  permit  precise, 
high-speed  adjustment  of  ink  from  maximum 
coverage  down  to  a  mere  film.  And 
mechanical  gear  synchronization 
with  press  drive  assures  that  ink  coverage 
per  column  will  remain  constant 
through  the  full  range  of  press  speed. 


So,  if  you're  looking  for  a  newspaper 
press  with  advanced  technology,  that  gives 
superior  quality  reproduction  with  minimum 
maintenance  and  maximum  durability,  ond 
especially  a  press  that  makes  color 
changeovers  easy  — 

Presto! 

Look  to  Hoe,  the  name  that  stands 
for  Progress  in  Printing. 

^  ^  p  R.  Hoe  &  Co.,  Inc.,  910  East 
nwt  1 38th  St.,  New  York,  N.Y.  10054 


color  coordination 

(Ctintinucd  from  imyc  41) 


The  entire  hoard  was  presented 
to  the  eiiRravinfr  department  as 
one  print.  This  ran  as  a  full 
l)aRe  and  was  most  impressive,” 
Ames  sai<i. 

I>erhy  Bach,  shoj)  superin¬ 
tendent  for  The  Wichita  Eagle 
Engravers,  agrtn's  that  the  color 
plates  are  only  as  good  as  the 
reflection  copy  or  transparency 
from  which  they  are  made. 

“We  use  both  photographic 
and  electronic  equipment,  but 
you  can  only  make  so  many 
compensations  for  poor  copy  in 
the  engraving,”  he  said. 

Because  most  Eagle  and  Bea¬ 
con  editorial  color  is  run  “di¬ 
rect,”  two  sets  of  plates  are 
made  for  each  press  run.  Using 
the  Vario  Klischograph  K181,  he 
said  that  the  two  sets  of  aver¬ 
age-size  plates  can  be  engraved 
in  a  workday. 

Adequate  tiuides 

Another  quality-control  step 
used  by  the  engravers  is  proof¬ 
ing  of  individual  ami  combined 
plates  on  the  Vandercook  Uni¬ 
versal  V  proof  press  so  that 
pressmen  will  have  adequate 
gui<les  to  the  finished  product. 

“Peoi)le  in  the  business  are 
inclined  to  compare  newspaper 
color  with  offset  or  roto  color,” 
said  (ilenn  Cummins,  Eagle  and 
Beacon  production  manager. 
“You  just  can’t  do  that  and  get 
a  fair  evaluation,”  he  said.  “You 
have  to  compare  newspaper  col¬ 
or  with  newspaper  color  to 
evaluate  the  job  you’re  doing.” 

Cummins  also  pointed  out  that 
good  color  starts  with  the  photo¬ 
graph.  “In  the  early  days  a  lot 
of  our  photography  was  rough 
ami  that  made  our  reproduction 
rough.  But  today  we  have  better 
prints  or  transparencies  from 
which  to  work.” 

If  the  plates  are  good,  re- 
))roduction  is  equally  successful 
on  the  old  or  new  press,  he  said. 


COLOR 

ENTERTAI NMENT 
features  are  mare  enter¬ 
taining  ta  your  readers 
with  NEA's  full-color  pre- 
sentotions  of  new  movies 
and  TV  shows  and  Show- 
Time  covers  in  full-color 
or  two-color  mots  or  proof 
sheet  format 


The  pajiers  use  a  Hoe  Color- 
matic  and  a  Hoe  Color  Con¬ 
vertible  nearly  18  years  old. 

“Because  we  feel  that  stereo- 
tyjiing  color  plates  costs  us  fi¬ 
delity  we  print  direct  whenever 
possible,”  Cummins  said.  “We’re 
not  faced  with  the  shrinkage 
problem  and  we  get  everything 
possible  out  of  the  plates.” 

Eiilianccs  pre^s  run 

Cummins  also  jiointed  out  that 
printing  direct  enhances  the 
jiress  run — from  a  stereotype 
plate  he  expects  8(i-8.i.000  im¬ 
pressions  but  says  that  a  zinc 
))late  is  good  for  many  times 
that. 

The  plates  are  mounted  on 
the  magnesium  saddles  with 
double-coated  tape  after  the  en¬ 
graving  is  curved  to  fit  the  sad¬ 
dle  on  a  special  l)ender  devel¬ 
oped  in  the  Eagle  ami  Beacon 
plant.  (This  liender  is  now  be¬ 
ing  used  by  Sta-Hi.) 

“We  don’t  register  our  presses 
with  an  electric  eye  so  that  job 
takes  real  fine  tuning  on  the 
part  of  our  pressmen,”  Cum¬ 
mins  pointed  out.  “We  don’t 
have  much  turnover  so  most  of 
our  men  have  been  around  since 
we  started  with  color — everyone 
has  a  different  eye  so  it  seems 
some  are  bt'tter  at  it  than 
others,  but  it’s  a  matter  of  opin¬ 
ion.” 

Conlra>l.  iiiipacl 

“t)ur  goal  is  good  color  with 
plenty  of  contrast  —  impact  — 
and  not  color  for  the  sake  of 
color,”  said  John  H.  Colburn, 
editor  and  publisher. 

“Like  everyone  else,  we  need 
to  use  more  of  it  to  become  more 
proficient.  After  all  of  these 
years,  we  still  have  much  to 
learn  about  planning  and  ar¬ 
ranging  color  pictures,”  he  con¬ 
tinued.  “We  also  must  make  bet- 
for  use  of  spot  color  to  illus- 
trate  maps,  graphics,  etc. 

“This  is  a  color  era  and  we 
continue  to  expand  our  use  of 
eye-catching  color  layouts,”  he 
concluiled. 


Section  cover 
brightened  by 
use  of  color 

Halo  Alto,  Calif. 

Editorial  color  is  good  business 
for  the  Pain  Alto  Timv:^,  says 
Charles  T.  Tyler,  publisher  of 
the  award-winning  newspaper. 

It  is  paying  off  by  increasing 
the  six-day  afternoon  jiaper’s 
reader  interest,  encouraging  the 
expansion  of  color  advertising, 
he  said. 

The  Times’  color  expansion  is 
constantly  simulated  by  ideas 
generat'd  by  a  promotion  com¬ 
mittee  headed  by  the  business 
manager,  Thomas  E.  Bogardus. 
.All  operating  departments  are 
represented  on  the  committee 
and  its  memliers  cooperate  in 
developing  a  series  of  special 
sections  which  form  the  base  of 
the  color  operating. 

Color  jireparations  come  un¬ 
der  the  direction  of  Howard 
Schoenlierger,  display  advertis¬ 
ing  director,  as  the  Times  oper¬ 
ates  a  single  art  dejiartment. 
Lenny  Thomas,  art  director,  is 
one  of  a  staff  of  six  working 
under  .A1  Reynolds,  ad  plans 
manager.  Jactiueline  Kemnitzer 
is  copy  layout  supervisor. 

The  Times’  color  jirogram 
has  grown  from  the  distinctive 
blue  nameplate  used  to  designate 
street  sale  editions  begun  just  a 
few  years  ago.  Today  it  en¬ 
compasses  the  basic  I’NI  promo¬ 
tion  program. 

The  color  jirogram  advanced 
carefully  because  of  costs  in¬ 
volved  in  color  separations.  With 
the  blue  already  on  the  jiress, 
it  was  comjiaratively  easy  to  aiid 
editorial  tints  and  advertising 
hues.  Similar  applications  were 
made  to  display  and  classified 
display  advertising. 

'The  publisher  and  his  asso¬ 
ciates  jilanned  constantly  for 
ways  and  means  to  jirovide  more 
color  in  the  lOO.'i  Times’  $1.0 
million  jilaiit  exjiansion  and 
renovation.  'I'hi*  jiress  facilities 
were  exjianded  and  two  color 
humjis  providetl. 

Success  in  th«*  big  jiush  on 
color  is  illustrated  by  the  jiro- 
duction  of  .")()!»  color  advertise¬ 
ments  during  the  first  sevtui 
months  of  l!Ki8.  This  is  an  ex- 
jiansion  of  around  10  jier  cent 
over  a  year  ago.  “We’re  shoot¬ 
ing  for  100  color  ads  a  month,” 
SchcH'nlierger. 

The  16,000-i)lus  circulation 
Times,  a  six-day  afternoon  news- 
jiajier,  emphasizes  bKally-jiro- 
duced  sections  with  color  covers. 

Some  of  the  successive  color 
feature  .sections  have  been  de- 
velojied  by  advertising  and 
others  by  editorial. 


'I'hree  jirojects  in  various 
stages  were  under  way  at  the 
Times  when  the  newspiajier  re. 
c<Mved  word  of  its  Editor  &  Pub- 
Usher  editorial  color  award. 

These  sjiecial  sections  were  a 
high  .schmd  sports  section,  hack 
to  sch(M)l  and  fall  fashion  sec¬ 
tions.  As  with  several  other 
.sections,  the  jireji  sports  issue 
began  as  a  jiurely  editorial  effort 
offered  in  an  eight  jiage  tabloid. 

The  sports  dejiartment’s  prod¬ 
uct  exjianded  rapidly  and  adver¬ 
tising  mounted  until  last  year’s 
tab  reached  a  practical  max¬ 
imum  of  18  jiages.  This  year’s 
high  school  sports  section  is  go¬ 
ing  on  full  size  newsprint  and 
will  run  at  least  24  jiages. 

Back  to  school  and  fall  fashion 
sections,  on  the  other  hand, 
originated  with  the  ad  depart¬ 
ment.  Editorial  content  is  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  news  department. 

Editorial  preserves  complete 
integrity  in  these  special  sec¬ 
tions,  explained  .Alexander  Bodi, 
editor.  He  describes  the  back  to 
school  edition  as  “a  legitimate 
introduction  to  newsworthy  re- 
jiorts  about  schools”.  The  wo¬ 
men’s  dejiartment  combines  ef¬ 
forts  with  the  art  crew  on  fash¬ 
ions,  develojiing  a  comjiletely  lo¬ 
cal  report. 

The  Times  develojis  sjiecial 
sections  on  the  basis  of  commu¬ 
nity  service,  disregarding  at 
times  all  intermediate  advertis¬ 
ing  jiossibilities. 

Past  jiroducts  have  included 
an  adless  section  on  the  commu¬ 
nity’s  school  system.  .A  locally 
jiroduced  teen  page  continued  for 
months  with  little  ad  support 
desjiite  growing  readership  and 
eventually  established  its  value 
to  advertisers. 

Bwii  joins  the  jiublisher  in  a 
hands-off  jiolicy  on  color  except 
to  encourage  its  use  and  check 
final  jiroofs  before  publication. 
John  H.  Lyman,  assistant  editor, 
rejiresents  editorial  on  the  de- 
jiartmental  plans  committee. 

Every  dejiartment  has  moved 
in  unison  to  score  the  successive 
.strides  the  Times  has  made  in 
color  but  an  emjiloye-owned  or¬ 
ganization  does  have  added  built- 
in  safeguards  against  excesses. 

.As  Bodi  observed,  “W’e  are  all 
owner  ojierators,  and  each  of  us 
are  constantly  looking  over  the 
others  shoubiers  to  se»'  what’s 
going  on.” 

• 

.Martin  U.  Gagie,  former 
sjiorts  editor  and  education 
writer  for  the  Edu'ardni'ilk 
(111.)  hitillii/cncvr,  has  Is'en  ap- 
jiointed  assistant  director  of  in¬ 
formation  services  and  assistant 
jirofessor  of  journalism  at  St. 
('loud  State  (’ollege,  St.  Cloud, 
.Minn. 
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For  a  Lion's  Share  of 
the  Spokane  Market 

COLOR  IT 


WhcMi  \ on  ha\’e  a  market  target  that  is  36- 
eounties  hii^,  with  ()\er  a  million  eager 
eonsumers,  you  want  to  take  a  hig  hite  out 
oi  that  potential. 

That  s  the  Spokane  Market,  and  onr  one- 
l)ii\’  Spokane  dailies  deliver  95+'/  house¬ 
hold  eo\  erage  in  metro  Spokane,  85'  in  16 
core  eoimties  (  521,4(K)  poi).,  50'/  minimnm 
eo\ erage  eaeh  eonnty),  and  44'/  in  the 
total  36-eonnt\  market  ot  1,159,8(K)  people. 

W  ith  this  kind  of  newspaper  eoverage, 
it  s  worth  going  all  out  lor  maximum  atten- 


tion,  retention,  and  imj^aet.  'Huit  means 
color!  And  we  ha\e  it  all  for  \()u.  Adver¬ 
tisers  know  the)’  can  expect  the  finest 
HOP  color  reproduction  in  the  Spokane 
dailies.  W'e  have  a  troph\  case  full  of  re¬ 
gional  and  national  awards  as  proof  of  the 
“extra  measure  of  pride”  our  engravers 
and  pressmen  put  into  each  color  adver¬ 
tisement. 

For  a  lion’s  share  ot  this  hig  one  in  the 
Pacific  Northwest,  schedule  the  one-huy 
newspapers  that  cover  it  all  .  .  .  in  (X)LOH! 


Member  Sunday  Magazine  Metro  Group. 
Represented  by  Cresmer,  Woodward, 
O'Mara  &  Ormsbee,  Inc. 


^  SP0K*S»AN-RF®S 


••HI? 


‘A  page  every  weekday’ 

St.  Louis  P-D  closes  color  pitfalls  gap 

lt>  Kaymond  C.  Tehran 
Stereo  Superintendent, 

St.  Luui>  Pu$>t-UiMputeli 

ink.s  with  a  plycol  base  and  with 


A  few  years  ago  our  pul)- 
lisher  was  impressed  i)y  the  re¬ 
sults  that  the  Germans  attained 
in  three-color  editorial  pictures, 
and  sent  personnel  from  our 
newspaper  to  Hamburg.  ,\1- 
though  conditions  were  (juite  a 
bit  different  there  l)ecause  the 
newspaper  was  smaller  and  had 
much  more  makeready  time,  cer¬ 
tain  innovations  by  the  Germans 
had  contributed  to  excellent  re- 
prtHluction  in  their  color  half¬ 
tones. 

For  one  thing,  the  Germans 
used  much  stronger  pigmented 


cyan  and  magenta  shades  pitched 
much  more  to  the  blue  side  of 
the  spectrum  than  the  4A  inks 
in  use  at  that  time  in  this  coun¬ 
try.  The  glycol  inks  could  not  be 
u.sed  in  our  operation  because  of 
the  long  time  it  takes  to  clean 
them  off  the  ink  rollers,  plus 
their  high  cost,  but  fortunately 
the  cyan  and  magenta  hues  were 
adapted  into  the  .4NP.4  AdPro 
inks,  which  provided  much  more 
brilliant  greens,  purples  and 
deeper  blacks  without  sacrific¬ 
ing  color  fidelity. 


The  other  technique  of  the 
Germans  which  greatly  intrigued 
our  people  was  the  use  of  the 
bumped  zincs  to  provide  relief 
in  the  highlights  and  greater 
contrast  throughout.  We  pres¬ 
ently  utilize  this  method  in  our 
operation,  using  thicknesses  of 
.032"  in  the  tw'o  zinc  plates, 
which  together  with  the  pressure 
sensitive  tape  gives  us  a  strong 
.065".  In  the  engraving  depart¬ 
ment,  once  the  color  is  etched, 
a  celluloid  proof  is  pulled,  using 
black  ink.  Then  the  ink  from 
the  celluloid  is  transferred  to 
the  second  zinc  and  the  high¬ 
light  dots  are  burned  in  and 
etched  down  about  .006". 


This  depth  must  be  watched 
very  closely,  because  if  it  is  too 
deep,  the  top  zinc  will  fill  in;  jf 
not  deep  enough  then  there  will 
not  be  enough  tone  differenti¬ 
ation  between  highlight  and 
shadow.  Taping  of  the  sand¬ 
wich  plates  and  the  adherence 
of  the  two  is  watched  carefully 
to  insure  good  register,  as  is  the 
drilling  of  the  register  holes. 

Since  we  run  a  full  page  of 
color  every  weekday  with  an 
average  of  three  pictures  per 
page,  plus  a  front  page  color 
illustration  two  or  three  times 
a  week,  it  means  that  about 
eighteen  to  twenty  color  sets 
are  being  processed  through  en¬ 
graving  every  week,  and  it  is 
a  constant  problem  trying  to  get 
the  sets  to  stereotype  early 
enough  so  the  press  plates  can 
be  sent  out  and  nickeled.  We 
know  from  experience  that  to 
av'oid  noticeable  filling  in  some 
highlight  areas  the  plates  have 
to  be  nickeled.  We  do  not  yet 
have  our  own  in-plant  nickel¬ 
ing  machine  liecause  we  have 
been  watching  the  development 
of  the  Wood  plastic  machine. 

In  stereo,  after  conventional 
basing  of  the  cuts  on  nails,  we 
mold  these  editorial  pages  using 
a  Wood  quarter-inch  shrink  no 
pack  mat.  A  Lake  Erie  Directo- 
mat  is  used  with  about  500  tons 
pressure,  and  our  combination 
is  a  fibreboard  and  a  steel  top. 
Before  molding,  assorted  pieces 
of  scrap  zinc  are  placed  in  the 
open  areas  of  the  form  to  per¬ 
mit  the  press  plates  to  get  fully 
shaved  and  milled. 

After  the  mats  are  molded 
and  Sta-Hied,  a  plexiglas  is 
placed  on  the  dried  mat.  This 
plexiglas  is  scribed  at  the  mid 
points  of  the  head,  tail  and  ring 
sides.  The  plexiglas  is  used  for 
all  color,  including  partial  page 
spot  colors  and  our  4-color  daily 
comics.  We  decided  against  use 
of  a  slitter  chase  because  of 
shrinkage  variations  after  the 
mat  was  molded,  with  lead 
weights  holding  the  plexiglas 
down,  we  draw  corner  points 
and  sides  of  the  illustrations 
contained  in  the  mat  on  to  the 
plexiglas  usually  using  the  red 
plate  as  our  initial  guide.  Then 
the  median  points  on  the  head, 
tail  and  foot  are  nitched  and 
the  process  repeated  with  the 
other  two  editorial  colors  using 
the  inked  lines  on  the  plexiglas 
for  register. 

Each  mat  is  then  run  through 
the  Sta-Hi  Mat  Trimmer  with 
the  notches  made  on  the  mat 
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TOPS... 


in  the  nation's  59th  ranking 
metro  market  (8th  in  the  South, 
and  1st  in  North  Carolina). 


TOPS... 


in  Northwest  North  Carolina, 
our  own  corner  of  the  state  that 
continues  its  emergence  as 
No.  1  in  the  South. 


TOPS  in  COLOR 

with  color  lineage  consistently 
among  the  top  ten  In  the  entire 
Southeast.  There’s  a  reason,  of 
course.  It’s  COLOR  CAPABILITY- 
your  assurance  of  versatility  and 
faithful  reproduction  of  ROP 
color,  both  process  and  spot. 


can’t  cover  North  Carolina  without  the 


122.782 


Stii»meni3.3I  68) 


WINSTON-SALEM 

JOURNAL  —SENTINEL 

Morning  Sunday  Evening 

Represented  Nationally  By 
SAWYER-FERGUSON-WALKER  CO. 


_ /  {Continued  on  “page  52) 
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color  progress 

(Continued  from  page  50) 

lined  up  with  the  indentions  in 
the  Trimmer,  and  the  no  packs 
are  trimmed  using  maximum 
vacuum. 

Five  Casting  Boxes 

VV’e  have  five  casting  boxes, 
and  all  but  one  are  used  for 
easting  color  plates.  In  order  to 
keep  our  mats  from  slipping  in 
the  casting  box,  we  use  pins  to 
hold  them  in  place.  We  took  our 
clip  bars,  drilled  out  holes,  and 
welded  pins  on  two  places  at 
each  of  the  top  and  bottom  of 
the  clip  bar.  Besides  holding  the 
mat  in  place,  the  pin  holes  made 
in  the  mat  are  an  easy  way  to 
check  register  between  mats  to 
make  sure  they  were  inserted 
properly  into  the  machine. 

When  there  is  time  we  double¬ 
check  our  register  using  a  sad¬ 
dle  that  our  machinists  made  to 
the  exact  specifications  of  our 
plate  cylinder  in  the  pressroom. 
'I'here  are  two  large  pins  at  the 
head  of  the  cylinder  to  which  a 
lugged  piece  of  heavy  cellophane 
is  attached  after  the  press  plate 
has  been  inked  with  yellow  ink. 
'I'he  press  plate  is  pushe<l 
against  the  clips  and  stops,  the 
cellophane  is  applied,  and  the 
ink  transferred  to  it.  Then  the 
next  color  plate  of  a  set  is  placed 


on  the  saddle,  and  the  register 
checked  by  laying  the  cellophane 
over  it. 

Like  many  others,  we  match 
each  color  cast  in  the  order  the 
other  colors  were  cast.  Each 
plate  is  numbered  consecutively 
with  a  die  punch  in  an  open 
area  and  also  marked  in  ink 
on  the  back  side  to  avoid  con¬ 
fusion  in  the  press  room. 

In  general  we  have  been 
pleased  with  the  results  of  our 
editorial  color.  We  still  have 
some  register  problems,  caused 
primarily  by  slight  shrinkage 
differences  between  mats,  and 
an  occasional  slip  in  engraving 
in  initial  registration.  Register 
variation  is  also  caused  by  start¬ 
ups  and  pasters  in  the  press¬ 
room.  We  continually  check 
register  before  the  plates  get 
to  the  pressroom,  because  we 
have  very  little  time  on  day  of 
publication  to  re-register  color 
plates  after  the  first  edition. 

We  are  very  happy  with  the 
.\dPro  shades  and  run  them  in 
the  recommended  sequence,  blue, 
red  and  yellow.  We  do  have  a 
problem  in  inking  with  multiple 
illustrations  on  a  page  when  one 
calls  for  heavy  shades  of  color 
and  another  has  pastels.  We 
then  try  to  strike  a  balance  be¬ 
tween  the  two  to  avoid  filling 
and  smearing  in  the  zinc  having 
the  subdued  shades.  Like  other 
newspapers  running  a  lot  of 
editorial  color,  we  have  bi¬ 


We’ve  Something 

To  CtUlU About.. 

A  FULL  FACILITY  DAILY  NEWSPAPER  SERVING  THE  NATION'S  6th 
RICHEST  MARKET  /  FULL  COLOR  AVAILABILITY  /  ROP  /  SPECTA- 
COLOR  /  HI-FI  /  PREPRINTS  /  AND  NOW  A  NEW  CONCEPT  IN 
ADVERTISING. 


FO«  MORE  tNEORMAtlON  CONIACt:  ».  1.  DUPUIS,  GENERAL  ADVERTISING  MANAGER 

312/689-6881 

i^he  MlauHeganKetiiS'Sua 

100  WEST  MADISON  STREET  /  WAUKEGAN,  ILLINOIS  60085 


monthly  meetings  with  the  pro¬ 
duction  manager,  his  assistant, 
the  department  and  photography 
chiefs,  news  department  and  the 
foreman  to  review  reproductions 
that  have  already  run.  We  also 
discuss  future  color  work.  Al¬ 
though  we  use  some  furnished 
ektachi’omes  and  wire  service 
prints,  our  color  illustrations 
are  predominantly  local  ones 
taken  by  our  photographers  of 
various  local  events.  We  feel 
that  our  daily  use  of  color  will 
become  a  trend  with  the  public 
consciousness  and  expanded  use 
of  color  in  magazines  and  color 
TV,  and  we  think  it  makes  our 
daily  product  more  attractive 
and  appealing. 

(Mr.  Tebeau  made  these  remarks  at 
the  recent  Great  Lakes  Mechanical 
Conference.) 

• 

254  dailies  chosen 
by‘VEDRA’for‘69 

Edison,  N.J. 

A  $450,000  national  advertis¬ 
ing  program  for  1969  built 
around  space  in  254  daily  news¬ 
papers  has  been  announced  by 
Johnson  Industries,  Inc.,  makers 
of  the  “Vedra”  line  of  creams, 
lotions  and  oils  formulated  with 
aloe. 

The  newspaper  program  is 
highlighted  by  two-color,  1000- 
line  newspaper  advertisements. 

The  J.  1.  program  also  will 
include  a  full-page  kick-off  ad  in 
Life  in  January;  Reader’s  Di¬ 
gest  insertions  in  February  and 
through  1969,  and  space  in 
Vogue  and  Glamour. 

Vedra,  which  to  date  has  been 
distributed  only  in  the  east,  will 
have  national  distribution — 
through  drug  retailers,  super¬ 
markets,  discount  stores  and 
other  outlets — starting  October 
15. 

The  Cadwell  Davis  Company 
is  handling  Vedra  advertising. 

• 

Roseville  daily  sold 

Frank  E.  Sevrens,  publisher 
of  the  Roseville  (Calif.)  Press 
Tribune,  has  announced  the  sale 
of  the  daily  to  a  group  of  Ore¬ 
gon  and  California  investors, 
for  an  undisclosed  sum,  effective 
Sept.  1. 

Walter  V.  McKinney  of  Hills¬ 
boro,  Ore.,  heads  a  group  of  in¬ 
vestors  from  the  Hillsboro  Ar¬ 
gus,  including  Richard  and 
Verne  McKinney,  James  Dehn- 
ing,  Gilbert  Flaugher  and  Don¬ 
ald  E.  Foelker.  Robert  G.  Swan, 
editor  of  the  Portland  Daily 
Journal  of  Commerce  and  week¬ 
lies  in  the  Portland  area,  has 
also  been  named  among  the 
owners. 

James  E.  Sevrens,  co-publish¬ 
er  under  the  former  owner,  is 
now  publisher. 
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Nigerian  war 
poses  press 
problems 

“This  is  the  first  war  we’ve 
really  ever  had,”  the  man  from 
the  Lagos  Ministry  of  Informa¬ 
tion  said.  “Before  it  was  nothing 
but  bows  and  arrows.” 

The  press  arrangements  for 
covering  the  war  in  Nigeria  are 
in  the  same  tradition.  Getting  to 
the  front,  300  miles  to  the  east, 
is  a  haphazard  matter  and  when 
the  government  does  provide  a 
plane  it  doesn’t  guarantee  you’ll 
see  the  war. 

Arnold  Zeitlin,  Associated 
Press  West  Africa  Correspond¬ 
ent,  reports  that  the  volatile  Col. 
Benjamin  Adekunle,  commander 
of  the  Third  Marine  Commando 
Division,  kept  a  recent  press 
party  hanging  around  his  head¬ 
quarters  in  Port  Harcourt  for 
four  days.  Nobody  got  near  the 
front. 

Accommodations  for  the  press 
are  mostly  in  the  Cedar  Palace 
Hotel  with  no  electricity  and  no 
running  water.  The  menu  at  the 
Cedar  Palace  is  usually  cold 
beans  and  spaghetti,  with  beer 
at  ten  shillings  ($1.40)  a  bottle. 

Mike  Goldsmith  reported  from 
Algiers  that  press  arrangements 
for  the  meeting  of  the  Organiza¬ 
tion  of  African  Unity  also  left 
much  to  be  desired. 

“The  conference  site  was  in 
the  Club  des  Pins — a  former 
beach  resort  15  miles  west  of  Al¬ 
giers  turned  into  an  elegant, 
modernistic  center  for  the  alwr- 
tive  1965  Afro-Asian  second 
Bandung  meeting,”  Goldsmith 
said.  The  15  million  dollar  com¬ 
plex  has  a  luxurious  villa  for 
each  chief  of  state. 

“More  than  100  newsmen  cov¬ 
ering  the  meeting  found  them¬ 
selves  cooped  up  in  a  segregated 
section  of  the  building,  strictly 
isolated  from  contact  with  the 
delegates,”  Goldsmith  said.  Se¬ 
curity  men  seemed  to  outnumber 
newsmen. 

When  newsmen  complained 
about  their  inability  to  mingle 
with  delegates  in  the  main  con¬ 
ference  building,  the  OAU’s  dep¬ 
uty  secretary  general  Mohamed 
Sahnoun  volunteered  to  lead  a 
group  of  newsmen  through  a 
door  closely  guarded  by  security 
men. 

The  guards  passed  Sahnoun 
through  the  door  and  stopped  the 
newsmen.  Sahnoun  finally  gave 
a  briefing  in  the  press  area 
just  outside  the  ladies  room. 
Dialle  Telli,  the  OAU  secretary 
general,  explained:  “With  so 
many  chiefs  of  state  about,  we 
must  not  relax  security  arrange¬ 
ments.” 
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Hoe  &  Co. 
announces 
stock  plan 

R.  Hoe  &  Co.,  Inc.,  announced 
on  Sept.  19  the  approval  in 
principle  by  its  board  of  di¬ 
rectors  of  a  plan  of  recapitaliza¬ 
tion.  The  purpose  of  the  plan  is 
to  arrive  at  a  one-class  capital 
stock  structure  by  eliminating 
the  presently  outstanding  class 
company  stock. 

Exchange  Qass  A 

Under  the  plan,  the  holders  of 
shares  of  class  “A”  stock  would 
l)e  offered  the  opportunity  to  ex¬ 
change  their  class  “A”  shares 
for  shares  of  common  stock.  “It 
is  contemplated  that  the  ex¬ 
change  ratio  will  be  seven-tenths 


of  a  share  of  common  stock  for 
each  share  of  class  “A”  stock, 
although  such  ratio  is  subject 
to  change  prior  to  the  time  the 
exchange  offer  is  made  in  the 
event  of  any  significant  change 
in  market  conditions,”  announced 
a  Hoe  representative,  who  went 
on  to  explain  that: 

“The  effectiveness  of  the  ex¬ 
change  would  be  conditioned 
upon  acceptance  of  the  exchange 
offer  by  the  holders  of  at  least 
80' f  of  the  outstanding  class 
“A”  shares.  It  is  contemplated 
that  if  the  exchange  l)ecomes 
effective,  all  class  “A”  shares 
remaining  outstanding  after  the 
expiration  of  the  exchange  offer 
would  be  promptly  called  for  re¬ 
demption  for  cash,  at  the  re¬ 
demption  price  of  $16.25  per 
share  plus  dividends  accrued 
and  unpaid  to  the  redemption 
date.  Accrued  and  unpaid  divi¬ 
dends  on  the  class  stock 

presently  amount  to  $4.85  per 


share,  after  giving  effect  to  the 
dividend  declared  today,  payable 
October  15,  1968.” 

Increasing  working  capital 

“The  company,”  he  continued, 
“also  plans  to  make  a  rights  of¬ 
fering  of  additional  common 
stock  to  common  stockholders,  to 
raise  approximately  $8,000,000 
of  additional  equity  capital,  for 
the  purpose  of  financing  needed 
capital  expenditures  and  in¬ 
creasing  working  capital.  Such 
offering  will  not  l)e  made  until 
after  the  exchange  offer  to  the 
holders  of  class  “A"  stock  has 
been  concluded,  and  if  the  ex¬ 
change  l)ecomes  effective  the 
holders  of  class  “A”  stock  who 
receive  common  stock  in  ex¬ 
change  for  their  class  “A”  stock 
will  be  eligible  to  participate  in 
the  rights  offering. 

It  is  presently  expected  that 
the  exchange  offer  to  the  holders 
of  class  “A”  stock  will  be  made 


in  January,  1969,  after  a  regis- 
tration  statement  to  be  filed 
with  the  Securities  and  Ex¬ 
change  Commission  has  become 
effective,  and  that  the  rights 
offering  to  common  stockholders 
will  be  made  early  in  February. 
Eastman  Dillon,  Union  Secu¬ 
rities  &  Company  will  head  the 
soliciting  dealer  group  for  the 
exchange  offer  and  the  under¬ 
writing  group  for  the  lights 
offering. 

No  stockholder  action  is  re¬ 
quired  for  the  purpose  of  author¬ 
izing  either  the  exchange  offer 
or  the  rights  offering,  but  the 
stockholders  at  the  annual  meet¬ 
ing  to  be  held  in  February,  1969 
will  be  requested  to  approve  a 
charter  amendment  increasing 
the  authorized  common  stock 
from  3,000,000  to  6,000,000 
shares  in  order  to  provide  a 
sufficient  amount  of  authorized 
but  unissued  common  stock  for 
possible  future  issuance. 

Editor  cleared 
in  damage  suit 

CONNERSVILLE,  Ind. 

A  Fayette  County  Circuit 
Court  jury  returned  a  verdict  in 
favor  of  Tom  Green,  managing 
editor  of  the  .\>w  Castle  Cour¬ 
ier-Times  on  .Aug.  28.  Green  was 
the  defendant  in  a  $200,000  dam¬ 
age  suit. 

The  decision  at  the  end  of  the 
three-day  trial  before  Judge 
LeRoy  C.  Hanby  absolved  Green 
of  any  liability  in  connection 
with  a  shooting  incident  on  the 
front  lawn  of  his  New  Castle 
home  on  the  night  of  Feb.  7, 
1966. 

Joseph  L.  Elkins,  formerly  of 
New  Castle,  was  wounded  in  the 
arm  by  Green,  authorities  said. 
Elkins  filed  the  damage  suit 
al)out  two  years  ago  in  Henry 
County  and  the  case  was  moved 
here  on  a  change  of  venue. 

Vtalkt'd  into  yard 

Testimony  in  the  trial  brought 
out  that  a  car  driven  by  Don 
Turner,  New  Castle,  ran  up  on¬ 
to  the  sidewalk  in  front  of 
Green’s  home  and  that  Elkins, 
a  passenger,  got  out  of  the  car 
and  walked  72  feet  into  Green’s 
yard. 

Green  testified  that  Elkins 
used  foul  and  threatening 
language  to  his  minor  son.  El¬ 
kins  was  shot  in  the  arm  w’ith  a 
pistol  loaded  with  bird  shot. 

Testimony  indicated  Elkins 
was  intoxicated  at  the  time  of 
the  incident. 

Physicians  testified  that  El¬ 
kins  suffered  no  permanent  dis¬ 
ability  from  the  wound. 


Fort  Worth  Star-Telegram  advertisers  know 


COLOR 

ADS 


And  the  Star-Telegram  is  the  ONLY 
newspaper  that  covers  the  Fort 
Worth  "Half"  of  the  nation’s  12th 
market  —  reaching  91.6%  daily 
(M  &  E)  and  72.9%  Sunday  of  all 
Metro  Fort  Worth  households 


INSTANT 


Fort  Worth 
Star^Tblegram 
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Here’s  a  new  stand-out  container  for  the 
outstanding  Web  Offset  Newsbiacks. 

These  drums  will  soon  be  seen  in  plants 
no  longer  bothered  by  ink  problems. 


J.  M.  HUBER  CORPORATION  •  INK  DIVISION 

Edison,  New  Jersey  08817 
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First  time  out-a  Winner! 

National’s  new  PROGPRO  duplicating  process 
wins  an  award  for  The  Rock  Island  Argus  from  Editor  &  Publisher 
for  ^^Excellence  of  color  reproduction!’ 


Client:  P.  Lorillard 
Agency:  Grey  Advertising,  N.Y. 
Art  Director:  Nick  LaMicela 
Production:  Tom  Roche,  V.P. 


It  Mas  the  Arbus'  first  roninierrial 
run  with  National's  exciting  new- 
plastic  press  plate. 

The  Argus  was  one  of  thirteen  letterpress 
Sunday  Supj)lements  on  the  schedule  of 
Lorillard’s  Kent  campaign  created  by 
Grey  Advertising.  It  was  the  Argus’  first 
commercial  run  v\  ith  ProgPro  —  and  it 
was  1()09(  successful! 

So  successful,  in  fact,  that  Editor  & 
Publisher  gave  the  Argus  its  196J>  award 
for  excellence  of  color  reproduction  in 
the  under- lOO.OOO  circulation  category! 

How  ProgPro  plastic  printing 
plates  work. 

ProgPro  plastic  press  plates  are  molded 
by  National  from  the  advertiser’s  origi¬ 
nals.  They  are  then  mounted  at  the  news¬ 
papers  by  newspaper  personnel  on  the 
paper’s  own  saddles  or  blank  stereos. 
Result:  finer  letterpress  reproduction  of 
color  copy  and  a  uniformity  from  paper 
to  paper  that  is  simply  not  possible 
through  conventional  ROP  processes. 

The  new  ProgPro  system  is  the  result  of 


three  years’  development  by  National  Elec¬ 
trotype  Company.  The  response,  from 
newspapers  and  clients  all  over  the  coun¬ 
try,  has  been  consistently  enthusiastic. 

.  .  results  were  positively  fantastic.” 
w  rites  the  Great  Falls  Tribune  after  a  run 
for  Coca-Cola’s  “Sprite”.  From  the  Post 
Tribune  in  Gary.  Indiana:  “This  material 
appears  to  he  the  letterpress  answer  to 
Roto.”  The  Tacoma  Nieu  s  Tribune  wrote: 
“.  .  .  all  of  us  at  The  \eus  Tribune  are 
now  one  hundred  per  cent  converts  and 
complete  hackers  of  your  new  ProgPro 
|)lates.”  And  the  mail  keeps  coming  in. 

ProgPro  has  a  winner  for  you. 

To  make  your  newspaper  advertising 
more  effective  —  in  color  or  black  and 
white  —  hop  aboard  the  ProgPro  Band¬ 
wagon!  For  more  information,  contact 
Fd  Ilagney,  Marv  Mehhnan  or  Dick  Wall 


at  National  Electrotype  Company.  227 
East  45th  Street.  New  York  Citv.  New 
York  (2121  MU  2-4700. 


List  of  ProgPro  Advertisers 


KENT . Grey  Advertising 

TRUE . Foote,  Cone  &  Belding 

NEWPORT . Lennen  &  Newell 

COCA-COLA . McCann-Erickson 

SPRITE . The  Marschalk  Company 

SIMBA . Pritchard  &  Wood 

POLAROID . Doyle,  Dane  &  Bernbach 

SPIC  &  SPAN . Young  &  Rubicam 

TOASTEM . Benton  &  Bowles 

MINUTE  RICE . Ogiivy  &  Mather  Ltd. 

TOP  CHOICE . Ogiivy  &  Mather  Ltd. 

GRAND  PRIX  ....  Mac  Laren  Adv.  Co.  Ltd. 

AMAZE . Ogiivy  &  Mather  Ltd. 

TROPIC  SURF .  BBDO 


National  Electrotype  Company 

227  East  45th  Street,  New  York,  New  York  10017 


PAST  WINNERS 

EIMTOR  &  PI  HIJSIIKK  COI.OR  AWARDS— 1937-1967 


— REI'RDDKTION— 


YEAR 

NEWSPAPER 

AGENCY 

ADVERTISER 

1957 

Chicago  Tribune  {  .. 

Philadelphia  Bulletin  ( 

Chicago  Tribune 

Newark  Star  Ledger  | 
Milwaukee  Journal  ) 

Peoria  Journal  Star 

Davenport  Newspapers  Inc. 
Tacoma  News  Tribune 

Kenyon  &  Eckhardt 

Al  Paul  Lefton 

J.  Walter  Thompson 

Needham,  Louis  &  Brorby 

Rutledge  &  Lilienfeld 

D’Arcy  Advertising 

McCann-Erickson 

Miller,  Mackay,  Hoeck  &  Hartung 

Pepsi-Cola 

Sylvan  Seal  Milk 

Joseph  Schlitz  Brewing 

Kraft  Foods 

Realemon-Puritan 

Standard  Oil 

Anderson  Clayton 

Rainier  Beer 

1958 

♦ 

Chicago  Tribune 

Chicago  Sun-Times 

Columbus  Dispatch 

Sacramento  Bee 

Salt  Lake  City  Tribune 

Olympia  Daily  Olympia 

Young  &  Rubicam 

Campbell-Mithun 

Campbell-Mithun 

Constantine  &  Gardner 

Axelsen  &  Richins 

Miller,  Mackay,  Hoeck  &  Hartung 

Bordens 

Hamm  Brewing 

The  Larsen  Company 

Olympia  Brewing 

Hi-Land  Dairy 

Sick's  Rainier  Beer 

1959 

Minneapolis  Star  &  Tribune 
Seattle  Post-Intelligencer 

San  Diego  Union 

Kenyon  &  Eckhardt 

Miller,  Mackay,  Hoeck  &  Hartung 
McCann-Erickson 

Pepsi-Cola 

Sick's  Rainier  Beer 

California  Packing  (Del  Monte) 

I9i0 

Philadelphia  Bulletin 

Newark  Star  Ledger 

La  Crosse  Tribune 

Benton  &  Bowles 

Young  &  Rubicam 

Knox  Reeves  Advertising 

General  Foods  (Yuban) 
American  Bakeries 

Pacific  Gamble-Robinson 

1961 

Minneapolis  Star  &  Tribune 
New  Orleans  States-ltem 

Duluth  Herald  &  News  Tribune 

Batten,  Barton,  Durstine  &  Osborn 
Wm.  Esty 

Young  &  Rubicam 

Geo.  A.  Hormel 

R.  J.  Reynolds  Tobacco 
American  Bakeries 

1962 

Boston  Globe 

Spokane  Chronicle 

Rock  Island  Argus 

Wm.  Esty 

Doyle  Dane  Bernbach 

Young  &  Rubicam 

R.  J.  Reynolds  Tobacco 

Rainier  Beer 

Bordens 

1963 

Philadelphia  Bulletin 

San  Diego  Evening  Tribune 
Tacoma  News  Tribune 

Bauer-Tripp-Foley 

Edward  H.  Weiss 

Edward  H.  Weiss 

Abbotts  Dairies 

Thomas  J.  Lipton 

James  B.  Beam  Distilling 

1964 

Buffalo  Evening  News 
Indianapolis  Star 

Tucson  Star  and  Citizen 

J.  Walter  Thompson 

Fessel,  Siegfreidt  &  Moeller 
Campbell-Ewald 

Ford  Motor 

Klarer  of  Kentucky 

Chevrolet 

1965 

Milwaukee  Journal 

South  Bend  Tribune 

Yakima  Republic 

J.  Walter  Thompson 

J.  Walter  Thompson 

Doyle  Dane  Bernbach 

Oscar  Mayer 

Dressel's  Bakeries 

Sick's  Rainier  Beer 

1966 

Philadelphia  Bulletin 

South  Bend  Tribune 

Moline  Daily  Dispatch 

Ted  Bates 

Aitkin-Kynett 

Campbell-Mithun 

Black  &  White  Scotch 
Hawthorn-Melody  Ice  Cream 
Corn  King  Ham 

1967 

Houston  Chronicle 

Chicago  Daily  News 

Dallas  Times-Herald 

Arizona  Daily  Star 

Tracy-Locke 

Edward  H.  Weiss 

Campbell-Ewald 

Campbell-Mithun 

Pearl  Brewing  Co. 

Kitchens  of  Sara  Lee 

James  B.  Beam  Distilling  Co. 
Hamm  Brewing  Co. 

Offset  Award 

Fredericksburg 

Free  Lance  Star 

MarscSalk  Co. 

Fresca 

*ln  1957  and  1958  there  were  two  separate  reproduction  cate9ories  judged — General  and  Food  products  for  each 
of  the  three  circulation  groups. 


COIOR 

FOOD  photographs  m  full, 
appetizing  color  from  NEA 
prove  the  skills  of  our 
News-ln-Color  artists  ond 
craftsmen  Gourmet  meals 
and  holiday  tables  brighten 
food  sections,  add  spice  to 
special  editions, 

NEWSPAPIR  ENTERPRISE 

5« 


ASSOCIATION  "•»  yoffc  Cleveland 


(lunudiuli  daily  first 
Mith  rover 

Ott.vww 

OttdU'o  ('ilizi'ti  introduceil 
a  six-column  front  papc  on  Sept. 
Hi  anil  .said  it  is  the  fir.st  Canadi- 
.an  daily  ncw.spapcr  to  adopt  this 
format  on  a  rcpular  basis. 

Other  i-ejjular-size  dailies  use 
eifrht  or  nine  columns. 

'I'he  Citizen  said  the  format  al¬ 
lows  wider  columns  for  easier 
readinif.  It  also  is  iM-inp  u.sed  on 
pane  ;!. 

'I'he  paper  sa.vs  other  panes 
remain  at  einht  columns  because 
of  a  need  to  conform  with 
standard  sizes  of  advertise¬ 
ments. 

CD  I  TOR  dc  PUB  I 


Kalamazoo  Paper 
40 -page  tab 
goes  “Arty” 

K.\i..\M.tzoo,  Mich. 

Some  newspaiier  staffs  may 
consider  ooverane  of  music, 
drama,  dance  and  art  amonnthe 
less  (lemandinn  of  their  obliga¬ 
tions  but  that  is  not  the  case  in 
Kalamazoo,  population 

city  where  the  eveninn  daily, 
'Hie  (iuzette  (circulation  fid,- 
00(1)  imblished  a  40-i)ane  tab¬ 
loid  supplement  Seiit.  S  devoted 
entirely  to  the  line  and  perform- 
inn  arts. 

l.ocal  ornani/alioin< 

'I'hc'  siH-cial  .<(‘ction  contained 
stories  on  all  local  ornanizations 
olfc'i  inn  pronrams  and  activities 
in  cultural  field  and  a  day-by¬ 
day  schedule  of  all  pronrams 
announced  for  10.')8-(i!>  season. 

Impetus  for  th:>  supiilement 
came  from  recent  openinn  of 
million,  .‘!..").")0-seat  Western 
Michinan  University  Auditori¬ 
um,  which  will  pre.sent  pro¬ 
nrams  rannii'n  from  road  show 
Broadway  musicals  to  the  Mos¬ 
cow  Symphony  durinn  the  .sea¬ 
son  alv'ad,  and  ad.joininn  (>h(l- 
.s(>at  Shaw  Theater  where  uni- 
versity-orininafinn  shows  are 
staned. 

Editor  Dan  liyan  said  the 
sjiecial  .section  was  the  news¬ 
paper’s  wa.v  of  ri'connizinn  com¬ 
munity  pride  in  its  cultural  of- 
ferinns.  In  addition  to  WMU 
auditorium  and  theater,  Kala¬ 
mazoo  has  half-block-bin  art 
center,  one  of  midwest’s  lead- 
inn  communit.v  theaters  with 
membei-ship  of  ."»,(idU,  very  ac¬ 
tive  and  leconnized  sym|»hony 
(with  a  new  conductor,  Pierre 
Hetu,  formml.v  associate  con¬ 
ductor  of  the  Montreal  Sym¬ 
phony),  Community  Concert, 
chamber  music,  concert  band, 
.junior  symphony  ami  choral  so¬ 
cieties,  It  is  al.so  site  of  annual 
Bach  and  contempoi'ary  music 
fe.stivals  on  Kalamazoo  College 
caminis  and  clothesline  art 
shown  in  downtown  park  an¬ 
nually  attract  inn  12,(HI0  to  15,- 
(•(((»  viewers. 

F.xleii>iv<*  cownige 

'rh(‘  newspapi'r  reviews  every 
major  music,  di'aina  ami  art 
pre.sentation  in  city  and  devotes 
three  and  sometimes  four  jian^s 
of  its  Sunda.v  edition  to  fine 
arts,  perfoiininn  arts,  films  and 
photonraphy.  It  al.so  extensive¬ 
ly  reviews  summer  theater  stan* 
inns  in  .southwest  Michinan  in- 
cludinn  repertor.v  companies  at 
two  of  city’s  three  collenes. 

'I'he  spei-ial  .section  was  jire- 
p;ned  by  Don  W.  Carlson,  (la- 
zette  theater  editor. 
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The  News  is  one  of  the  nation’s  great  papers. 

(that’s  leadership!) 


Buffalo 

Evening 

News 

Reprc  senitil  nationally  by  Story  Kelly  Sinifh 


I  Barmy  Kerr,  lint  l-t.ttnrt  Phoi-  Rr,tph:  2  0*>uk 
las  Sniith,  lint  UeaJitue:  Sue  Buver,  litit  II' 
en  i  PuRf  Stflf\.  I  Margaret  Hammersley,  H/i/ Wu  j 
I  fatUff.  S  Steve  >X’eiicr,  liftt  Sp<^rn  Story;  (>.  Mil 
ilrcJ  Speiuer,  iit^t  Seu’i  Story  Sot  VnJtr  Prtwhrt 
of  nf.tJ/ine:  l.conarJ  Halpert.  Unt  PJttoruI. 

H  Hob  (  urran.  But  Op/ntoit  If V/Z/n.c;  ^  R«>hcrt 
Stinidartl.  Bt*t  Spf  rti  PhotoRraph,  10  He#:  Pitillo. 
Iit\t  Seuy  Story  VnJtr  Prtxsttrt  of  l\aJhnt.  II 
Hrme  Shanks.  />n/  VJiton.ti  Art 


W'e  re  iUn  proud  that  Bob  Balme 
of  our  Albany  Bureau  is  this  year's 
winner  ol  the  lovcted  lei^islattvc 
(  orrespttndenfs  Assixiarion  Award 
lor  outstanding  Albany  correspi>nd- 
cme 


W(yS 


Times -Mirror 
ups  dividend 

Revenues  of  the  Los  Angeles 
Times  Mirror  Comj)any,  reached 
record  levels  in  the  second  quar¬ 
ter  and  first  half  of  1968.  For 
the  28  weeks  ended  July  14, 
1968,  revenues  increased  more 
than  8%  to  $162,949,578  com¬ 
pared  with  $150,151,489  last 
year. 

\ew  income  after  taxes  for 
the  first  half  was  $9,498,347,  or 
79c  a  share,  compared  with 
$8,779,939,  or  73c  per  share,  for 
the  first  28  weeks  of  1967. 

The  increase  in  1968  earnings 
amounted  to  8Vr  despite  the  ef¬ 
fects  of  a  surcharge  on  federal 
income  taxes.  Provision  for  the 
lO'r  tax  suicharge  amounted 
to  $887,000,  which  decreased 
earnings  al>out  7c  a  .share. 

The  second  (luarter  also 
showed  strong  impi-ovement  over 
1967  results.  For  the  16  weeks 
ended  July  14,  1968,  revenues 
increased  to  $90,384,890,  com- 
paied  with  $82,874,499  last  year. 
Net  income  rose  to  $5,716,.532 
from  $5,032,680  last  year.  Per 
share  earnings  were  up  12' o  to 
47e  over  last  year’s  42(‘. 

Karnings  per  share  are  based 
on  12,097,842  average  shares 
outstanding  in  1968  and  12,057,- 


Asbury 

Park 

Press 


2C1I  774  7000  A,0„.,  Po'l.  S  . 
ABC  3  31  68  De  l,  54  966  Sur.do,  6’  522 


093  in  1967.  Results  for  1967  Operating  results  for  the  first  ations. 

are  restated  to  include  the  oper-  half  l)enefited  from  improved  The  interim  report  was  ma(h 
ations  of  businesses  acquired  in  performance  of  the  company’s  to  the  company’s  shareholders 
1967  and  1968  and  tieated  as  forest  products  group  and  from  by  Norman  Chandler,  chairman 
jiooling  of  interests.  increased  revenues  in  other  oper-  and  chief  executive  officer. 


KDITOU  & 

PAST  WINNERS 

PUBLISHER  COLOR  AW/XRDS—1 958-1 967 

YEAR 

AGENCY 

— .\j:<*iiry  Crealivily  Awanl.s — 

SPOT-COLOR 

ADVERTISER 

1958 

McCann-Erickson 

Coca-Cola 

1959 

McCann-Erickson,  Chicago 

Swift  &  Co.  (ice  cream) 

* 

Fitzgerald  Advertising  Agency,  Now  Orleans  Brown's  Velvet  Ice  Cream,  New  Orleans 

I960 

Grey  Advertising 

Catalina,  Los  Angeles 

1961 

N.  W.  Ayer  &  Son 

People  Drug  Stores  Inc. 

1962 

N.  W.  Ayer  &  Son 

People  Drug  Stores  Inc. 

1963 

Young  &  Rubicam 

General  Foods  (Gaines  Burger) 

1964 

Young  &  Rubicam 

General  Foods  (Awake) 

1965 

Benton  &  Bowles 

Chemical  Bank  of  New  York 

1966 

Campbell-Ewald 

Florida  Citrus  Commission 

1967 

Reach,  McClinton 

New  Jersey  Bell  Telephone 

♦In  1959  two  spot  color  awards  were  given  for  1  color  and  black  and  2  colors  and  black.  Since  then  it  has  been 

discontinued. 

YEAR 

AGENCY 

FULL  COI4OR 

ADVERTISER 

1958 

N.  W.  Ayer  &  Son 

Sealtest 

1959 

McCann-Erickson  Inc.,  San  Francisco  California  Packing  Corp.  (Del  Monte) 

I960 

Young  &  Rubicam  Inc. 

Hunt  Foods  Inc.,  Fullerton,  Calif. 

1961 

Young  &  Rubicam  Inc. 

American  Bakeries  Co. 

1962 

Doyle  Dane  &  Bernbach  Inc. 

Sicks'  Rainier  Brewing  Co. 

1963 

Doyle  Dane  &  Bernbach  Inc. 

General  Mills  (Betty  Crocker) 

1964 

Tucker  Wayne 

Southern  Bell  Telephone  &  Telegraph 

1965 

Young  &  Rubicam 

Armour  &  Company 

1966 

Jack  Tinker 

Braniff  Airlines 

1967 

Warwick  &  Legler 

Seagram  Distillers 

YEAR 

AGENCY 

I»REPRIM’  COLOR 

ADVERTISER 

1964 

Doyle  Dane  Bernbach 

H.  J.  Heinz 

1965 

Young  &  Rubicam 

Life  Magazine 

1966 

Young  &  Rubicam 

Cluett- Pea  body  (Arrow  Shirts) 

1967 

Young  &  Rubicam 

Johnson  &  Johnson 

YEAR 

NEWSPAPER 

— Retail  Creativity  .Awanln — 

ADVERTISER 

1959 

Chicago  Tribune 

Marshall  Field  &  Co. 

Houston  Post 

Neiman-Marcus 

Rockford  (III.)  Morning  Stare 

ind  Register-Republic  D.  L.  Stewart  &  Co. 

I960 

San  Francisco  Examiner 

Joseph  Magnin  Co. 

Houston  Post 

Neiman-Marcus 

San  Diego  Union 

Marston's 

1961 

Chicago  Tribune 

Burny  Bros. 

San  Antonio  Express  &  News 

Host  bros. 

Lancaster  Newspapers  Inc. 

Acme  Markets 

1962 

Boston  Globe 

Filene's 

San  Antonio  Express  &  News 

Frost  Bros. 

Pontiac  Press 

Hughes,  Hatcher,  Suffrin 

1963 

Philadelphia  Bulletin 

Acme  Markets 

San  Antonio  Express  &  News 

Frost  Bros. 

Fontana  Herald-News 

Standard  Brand  Paint  Co. 

1964 

Dallas  Morning  News 

Neiman-Marcus 

Montreal  Star 

Eaton's 

Tucson  Star  and  Citizen 

Steinfeld's 

1965 

Dallas  Morning  News 

Neiman-Marcus 

Montreal  Gazette 

Eaton's 

Palo  Alto  Times 

Grodin's 

1966 

Pittsburgh  Post-Gazette 

Joseph  Horne 

Eaton's 

Montreal  Gazette 

Palo  Alto  Times 

Grodin's 

1967 

Indianapolis  Star 

L.  S.  Ayres  &  Co. 

Sacramento  Bee 

Campus  Commons 

Tacoma  News-Tribune 

Tacoma  Mall 

60  . 
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liolders 
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In  1967  The  Boston  Globe  won  a  First  Award  in  its  use  of  Spot  Color, 
among  newspapers  in  the  250, 000-circulation-and-over  category.* 

The  Globe  offers  advertisers  all  the  color  processes;  Dally  POP,  Spot, 
HiFi,  Spectacolor  and  Sunday  Roto. 

This  year,  with  the  Installation  of  additional  color  printing  equipment, 
advertisers  are  offered  even  more  opportunities  for  using  color. 

If  you  want  to  see  your  ad  In  color.  The  Boston  Globe  is  the  medium 
to  use  In  New  England! 


more 


Maybe  that!s  hew  ccMoe 
yb^rEMd^ThejQlo^  th^  (biys. 


everyl 


EVENING 


MORNING 


SUNDAY 


$200,000  Df 


wh^'n  th»  center 


On  Christma*  IJ»v.  »hortly  »«' 
or  four  men  perNed  near  the 
Wachmetnn  m .  which  overloofc*  «"» 
ter  off  Rte  1. 

Entrenee  Into  •  meintenence  ere 
the  bank,  wa«  (Cined  be  eilwr  • 
the  Iwih.  There  wee  no  evtrtence  the 
forcwl. 

Oltmhinit  a  elepleitrler. 


rfoinc.** 

V 


t  the  build- 

Ihe  bank's 

jaat  where 
fSt  bed  to 


Source:  Editor  &  Publisher 
Color  Awards 

The  Boston  Globe  —  Morning.  Evening,  Sunday  A  Million  Market  Newspaper:  New  York,  Chicago,  Detroit.  Los  Angeles,  San  Francisco 


advertisers 
ge^'^ 
with  the 


Hartford 
Connecticut 
and  do  it 
in  color 
weekdays 
and 

hi-fidelity 
offset  on 

in 


Accent 

^  ON  Connecticut 


To  reach  the  15th  ranked 
Metropolitan  Area  in  the 
U.S.  in  per  household  in¬ 
come. 

Contact  Thomas  J.  Kelley 
National  Advertising  Manager 


PAST  WINNERS 

KDITCtK  &  PimLISHKK  COl.OR  A\^  AKItS— I9i>7-I9t.7 
— R  EPRUDtt  :TR  »— 


SpoM'oIor 


YEAR  NEWSPAPERS 

1957  Philadelphia  Bulletin 

*  Chicago  Tribune 
Spokane  Daily  Chronicle 
Cleveland  News 
Scranton  Times 

Portland  (Me.)  Press  Herald- 
Eipress 

1953  New  York  Post 

*  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer 
Shreveport  Journal-Times 
Milwaukee  Sentinel 
Holyoke  Transcript-Telegram 
Rock  Island  Argus 


AGENCY 

Mason 

Leo  Burnett 

McCann-Erickson 

Mason 

N.  W.  Ayer  &  Son 
Lennen  &  Newell 


Doyle  Dane  Bernbach 
McCann-Erickson 
Tracey-Locke 
J.  Walter  Thompson 
Charles  W.  Hoyt 
D'Arcy  Advertising 


ADVERTISER 
H.  J.  Heinz 
Philip  Morris 
Carter  Oil 
H.  J.  Heinz 
Dole  Pineapple 
P.  Lorillard 


Fairmont  poods 
Standard  Oil 
Borden 
Ford  Motor 
Arnold  Bakeries 
Standard  Oil 


1959 

Philadelphia  Bulletin 

Wade  Advertising 

Miles  Laboratories 

Arizona  Republic  & 

Phoenix  Gazette 

J.  Walter  Thompson 

Ford 

San  Diego  Union 

D'Arcy  Advertising 

Paxton  &  Gallagher 

(Butter-Nut  Instant  Coffee) 

I960 

Philadelphia  Bulletin 

Doyle  Dane  Bernbach 

Alpine  Cigarettes 

Seattle  Post-Intelligencer 

Cunningham  &  Walsh 

Texaco 

Rock  Island  Argus 

Maxon 

H.  J.  Heinz 

1961 

Kansas  City  Star 

Peoria  Journal-Star 

Benton  &  Bowles 

Ross,  Roy-Brooke,  Smith  French  & 
Dorrance 

Florida  Citrus  Commission 

Corby's  Whiskey 

Staten  Island  Advance 

BBDO 

Pepsi-Cola 

1962 

Philadelphia  Inquirer 

N.  W.  Ayer  &  Son 

Sealtest  Foods 

Miami  News 

Grant  Advertising 

Bahamas  Development  Board 

Waukegan  News-Sun 

J.  Walter  Thompson 

Johnson  Sea-Horse  Motors 

1963 

Kansas  City  Star 

V/m.  Esty 

R.  J.  Reynolds  Tobacco 

South  Bend  Tribune 

Campbell-Ewald 

Chevrolet 

Tacoma  News  Tribune 

Young  &  Rubicam 

American  Can  (Northern  Tissue) 

1964 

Buffalo  Evening  News  I  . 

N.  W.  Ayer  &  Son 

Sealtest  Foods 

Chicago  Daily  News  \ 

Dancer,  Fitzerald,  Sample 

General  Mills 

Nashville  Tennessean 

Fletcher  Richards 

National  Distillers 

Cedar  Rapids  Gazette 

Tatham-Laird 

Butter-Nut  Foods 

1965 

Philadelphia  Bulletin 

N.  W.  Ayer  &  Son 

Sealtest  Foods 

Indianapolis  Star 

N.  W.  Ayer  &  Son 

Sealtest  Foods 

Johnson  City  Press-Chronicle 

Young  &  Rubicam 

Sanka  Coffee 

1966 

Chicago  Sun-Times 

Alfred  Lilly 

Austin-Nichols 

Roanoke  World-News 

Campbell-Ewald 

Chevrolet 

Windsor  Star  (  .. 

Easton  Express  ) 

MacLaren  Advertising 

Noblesse  Cigarettes 

Gardner  Advertising 

Pet  Please 

1967 

Boston  Globe 

Young  &  Rubicam 

General  Cigar 

Indianapolis  Star 

J.  Walter  Thompson 

Chesterfield 

Holland  Sentinel 

McCann-Erickson 

Swift  &  Co. 

*  In  1957  and  1958  there  were  two  separate  reproduction  categories  judged-General  and  Foods  for  each  of  the 
three  circulation  groups. 


M(mber  of 
The  Gannett  Croup 

Represented  Nationally  by 
Story  Cr  Kelly-Smith,  Inc. 
and 

Vember  of  the  (Sunday  |  Network 


UrAward- Winning  Newspaper 

YV  in  Upper  East  Tennessee 

101st  METRO  MARKET  IN  U.S. 

Recipient  of: 

•  Advertising  Color  Awards 

•  Editorial,  Pictorial  Awards 

•  SNPA  —  TPA  —  E&P  Awards 

JOHNSON  alY  '""P^IESS-CHRONICLE 

tHi  eioPii  OON  I  «No»  wru  Hutt  imim 

Represented  By  The  Bronham  Company 

rniTOR  ac  pubi 


Meany  asks  labor 
to  finance  strike 

AF’L-CIO  president  (leurge 
Meaney  has  tailed  on  labor 
unions  for  more  money  to 
finance  the  more  than  eight- 
month  old  strike  again.st  the 
Lo»  Anqeles  Ueruld-Examim-f. 

The  AFL-CK)  contributed 
$2r),000  in  setting  up  the  fund  in 
June  to  help  the  Herald-Ex¬ 
aminer  strikers.  A  union  official 
said  another  $25,000  had  tjeen 
collected  and  distributed  through 
the  fund  since  then. 
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CITGO 


TfMCO  W0U6HT 


HI 

iiQBsi  I';;:! 


(lilios  Sorvico  “sottlos"  in  Tulsa  vvitli  Two  downtown  city  blocks,  and  a  new  $15,000,000 
l)uildin«.  The  first  barges  will  float  into  America’s  new'esl  inland  port  in  1970!  The 
47th  market  in  Kffective  Buying  income!  Circulation  is  at  an  all-time  hifjh!  Named  as 
one  of  the  ten  fastest  «rowinn  markets  in  America!  Conclusion?  Tell  Tulsa  .  .  .  Test  it  in 
Tulsa!  Ask  your  Branham  man  or  call  'Flu;  Oil  C’apitol  Newspapers  .  .  .  918-583-2161  .  .  . 


A  3  BILLION  Dollar  Market 


MORNING  •  EVENING  •  SUNDAY 
Represented  by  the 
BRANHAM  CO. 


Lake 

icrlor 


DULUX' 


EDITORIAL  W  ORKSHOP 


By  Roy  H.  Copperud 


Close  Shaves 


“You’ve  simply  pot  to  do  somethinp  about  near 
(}ie(ir-riot,  near-halocauift,  near-disaster,  etc.),”  writes 
Jean-Antony  du  Lac  of  San  Jose,  California.  “Is 
such  usape  ever  correct?  Is  such  usape  ever  iwcori’ect?” 

To  bepin  with,  near  is  an  adjective  as  well  as  an 
adverb,  as  illustrated  by  the  familiar  thouph  fuzzy 
expression  riear  future,  and  others  like  near  relative, 
near  tliitig,  and  even  the  now  happily  evaporated  near 
beer.  Other  applications  of  near  as  an  adjective  were 
probably  encouraped  by  the  practice  in  World  War  II 
of  speakinp  of  a  near  muss  in  a  bombinp  attack. 

Fowler,  oddly  enouph,  says  near  miss  should  not  Im* 
hyphened,  as  indicating  a  miss  that  was  nearly  a  hit, 
whereas  “near-lx^er  (hyphened)  is  a  beverage  that 
professes  to  be  nearly  beer.”  The  distinction  seems 
hairsplitting,  and  in  any  event  Fowler’s  use  of  hyphens 
is  the  opposite  of  Webster’s  in  these  examples. 

There  appears  to  be  no  more  reason  for  the  hyphen 
in  near-miss^  near-holocaust,  and  near-disaster  than 
in  near  relative,  near  future,  or  near  beer,  and  its 
presence  may  merely  indicate  the  relative  newness  of 
the  expressions.  Random  House  gives  near  tniss. 

At  any  rate,  I  can  find  no  indication  anywhere  of 
disapproval  of  expressions  on  the  pattern  near  this, 
near  that,  though  Theodore  M.  Bernstein  warns 
against  meaningless  use  as  in  “set  a  near-record,” 
since  of  course  either  a  record  was  set  or  it  was  not. 
“Nearly  set  a  record”  is  preferable.  No  doubt,  too, 
near  this  and  near  that  become  tiresome  in  the  press, 
like  other  examples  of  journalistic  compression. 

Xear  as  an  a<lverb  cpialifyinp  an  adjective,  and  dis¬ 
placing  nearly,  is  another  matter:  near  total  trade  re¬ 
strictions.  One  has  an  uneasy  feeling  that  the  writer 
intended  a  compound  adjective:  near-total  trade  re¬ 
strictions.  The  construction  seems  a  clumsy  and  dis¬ 
agreeable  substitute  for  nearly  total  trade  restrictions. 
Webster,  nevertheless,  gives  “near  exhausted  by  the 
heat.” 

*  *  * 


Wayward  Words 

A  full-page  ad  by  Parke-Davis  &  Co.  that  appeared 
in  the  September,  1968,  Reader’s  Digest  was  a  tribute 
to  Benjamin  Rush.  It  was  one  of  a  series  under  the 
heading  “Great  Moments  in  Medicine.”  Regrettably, 
however,  he  was  described  as  “Physician,  Pedant, 
Patriot.”  Pedant  is  now  unmistakably  derogatory, 
though  once  it  was  interchangeable  with  schoolmaster, 
teacher.  For  many  years  the  primary  sense  of  pedant 
has  referred  to  the  less  admirable  aspects  of  teaching. 

P'unk  &  Wagnalls  Standard  College  Dictionary,  for 
example,  defines  the  word  thus:  “One  who  makes  need¬ 
less  display  of  his  learning,  or  who  insists  upon  the 
importance  of  trifling  points  of  scholarship.”  The 
definition  schoolmaster  is  labeled  obsolete.  Considering 
the  tremendous  distribution  of  this  advertisement, 
which  very  likely  appeared  in  other  national  mag¬ 
azines,  and  the  high-priced  talent  that  is  employed  to 
compose  ads  of  this  kintl,  the  error  leads  one  to  suspect 
that  there  is  something  to  the  complaints  that  quasi¬ 
literacy  is  spreading. 

. . No.  359 . . . . . 
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TAKE  A 
CLOSER 
LOOK 
AT  THE 
^lOR 


In  Minn^ofa 
and  Wisconsin 
this  is  the 


Investigate  the  oppor¬ 
tunities  of  this  expanding  area. 


nd  Largest 

Metropolitan 

Area 

Take  advantage  of 
our  current  growth 


Place  your  advertising  message  in  the 

DULUTH  HERALD 

and 

Jfews-Critiune 


64 


Duluth,  Minnesota  55801  *  A  Ridder  Newspaper 

Represented  nationally  by  Sawyer-Ferguson-Walker  Co. 


,•  v-T; 


“Five  winners  in  five  years 
at  Indianapolis” 


_ 


An  indication  that  your  color  ad  will  get  top  flight  reproduc¬ 
tion  in  The  Indianapolis  Star  and  The  Indianapolis  News  is 
the  fact  we  have  won  five  awards  in  five  years  in  Editor  & 
Publisher's  Color  Awards  Competition. 


The  1968  award  is  in  the  spot  color  category.  We  thank  the 
advertiser,  Gold  Seal  Company’s  Lightning  White  Bleach, 
and  the  agency,  Campbell-Mithun,  Inc.  for  providing  us  with 
this  ad. 


If  you’d  like  to  make  your  sales  chart  more  colorful,  schedule 
color  advertising  in  our  combined  daily  circulation  of 
427,065.*  Process  color,  spot  color,  Hi-Fi  and  Spectacolor 
are  available  in  both  the  Star  and  News.  For  rotogravure 
color,  there’s  the  Sunday  Star  Magazine.  In  the  Indianapolis 
metro  area,  it  reaches  more  homes  than  any  four  national 
magazines,  and  its  total  circulation  is  378,867.*  A  member 
of  Newspaper  1. 


We're  pleased  also  with  the  fact  that  ROP  retail  color  lineage 
is  up  about  12  percent  for  the  first  six  months  of  1968  in  the 
Star  and  News  over  the  same  period  of  1967. 


There’s  only  one  way  to  win  at  Indianapolis. 


"ABC  12  months  ending  December  31,  1967. 


THE  INDIANAPOI.IS  STAR  ,nd  THE  INDIANAPOLIS  NEWS 


Story  A  Kelly-Smith,  Inc.,  National  Representatives;  The  Leonard  Co., 

Florida  Representatives:  American  Publishers  Representatives,  Canadian  Representatives. 


PRODUCTION  KING 


How  we  stand 
behind  the  name 
{  up  front 


First,  consider  what’s  behind  the  name :  a  complete  line  of  web  offset  presses  tailored 
to  fit  the  needs  of  both  newspaper  publishers  and  publication  printers.  So  whether 
your  requirements  call  for  a  Fairchild  News  King",  Color  King®  or  Jfc 

Production  King  printing  press,  the  depth  of  our  offset  printing 

and  economy 


technology  assures  you  the  ultimate  in  quality 

of  operation.  _ 

Behind  the  name  Fairchild  stands  a  nationwide  service  network,  WJMLdP  ^  •  i 
geared  for  round-the-clock  availability  of  service  technicians,  should  you  ^ 

need  them.  We  make  an  issue  of  this,  because  we  never  want  you  to  miss  color  king 
an  issue. 

Training.  Fairchild  is  the  only  press  manufacturer  with  a  Press  Training  Cen¬ 
ter.  It’s  free.  And  your  pressmen  will  find  it  immensely  helpful  in  switching  from 
letterpress  to  offset,  or  to  minimize  the  breaking-in  process. 

Get  the  wrap-up  on  all  the  ways  a  Fairchild  Press  can  get  your  profits  growing. 
Use  the  coupon  below. 


GRAPHIC  EQUIPMENT 

A  DIVISION  OF  FAIRCHILD  CAMERA  AND  INSTRUMENT  CORPORATION 
DEPT  P-81.221  FAIRCHILD  AVENUE.  PLAINVIEW.  NEW  YORK  11803 
DISTRICT  OFFICES  EASTCHESTER.  N  Y  .SANTA  FE  SPRINGS.  CALIF  .ATtANTA-CHKAGO 

Gentlemen : 

Please  send  me  more  information  on: 


NEWS  KING 


NEWS  KING  □ 

COLOR  KING  □ 
PRODUCTION  KING  □ 


Name 


Company 


City 


SUte 


Zip  Code 


'•''ll 


I 
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One -woman  news  bureau 

She  keeps  a  bead 
on  Texans  in  D.  C. 

By  l>ulln*r  A.  lIuKton 


and  has  Ikhmi  at  it  ever  since  delegation  in  Congress.  These 
without  any  serious  competition  are  general  news  assignments, 
from  the  Iwys  who  came  back  producing  stories  to  supplement 
from  war  or  have  entered  the  wire  service  coverage  on  news 
field  since.  of  regional  interest. 

Twice  she  has  left  journalism.  In  addition  to  general  news 
The  first  time  was  in  1949  when  coverage,  however,  she  writes  a 
she  took  a  leave  of  absence  from  once-a-week  editorial  page  col- 
the  .Austin  papers  and  went  to  umn  interpretive  of  events  re- 
Vienna  in  the  War  Department’s  lated  to  Texas  politics  and  inter¬ 
information  service.  That  service  ests.  For  the  Sunday  paper  she 
was  phased  out  after  a  year  and  does  a  column  made  up  of  half  a 


Wa.S1IINGT(»N 

The  Sunday  that  Lyndon  B. 
Johnson  announced  he  would  not 
be  a  candidate  for  reelection, 
Margaret  Mayer  was  out  in  the 
wilds  of  Maryland.  But  she 
heard  the  news,  dashed  into 
Washington  and  wrote  four 
stories,  all  of  which  ma<le  the 
first  edition  of  the  Ddllnn  Tinien- 
Herald. 

.At  the  late  lamented,  or 
lamentable.  Democratic  Conven¬ 
tion  in  Chicago  she  was  in 
charge  of  a  four-man  staff,  that 
included  her  managing  editor, 
and.  she  .says,  “we  did  a  damn 
good  job.”  Her  .staff  kept  out  of 
trouble,  did  not  get  Ijeaten  up 
by  cops,  gave  the  Times-Herald 
comprehensive  coverage  of  the 
general  news  of  the  convention 
and  the  particular  news  of  the 
Texas  delegation.  .She  wrote  the 
leads. 

Margaret  Mayer  is  not  the 
only  woman  who  heads  a  major 

Speaking  of 

COLOR! 

V 


ews 

(Odnvillc.  Illinois.  ABC,  36.  &03) 

Averages  over 

A  PAGE 
PER  DAY . . . 

of  R.O.P.  COLOR! 

II  th 

In  The  Nation 

in  household  penttration  among  evening 
papers.  8S.I%  (NCA.  1968-69) 

John  F.  Pittman  •  Advertising  Director 

Member,  Pulitzer  Prize-winning 
Gannett  Group. 

SPECTACOLOR 
HI-FI  •  FULL  COLOR 

REPRESENTED  BY 

STORY  &  KELLY-SMITH.  INC. 
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Washington  news  bureau  but  she 
probably  is  the  only  one-woman 
bureau  in  competition  with  a 
newspaper  that  maintains  a 
four-man  staff  in  Washington. 
She  is  the  first  correspondent 
the  Dallas  Times-Herald  ever 
had  outside  of  Dallas  and  the 
first  to  become  the  paper’s  top 
political  correspondent. 

In  a  way,  Margaret  Mayer 
had  a  hand  in  shaping  the  politi¬ 
cal  career  of  Lymdon  B.  Johnson. 
She  covered  his  final  campaign 
for  Congress  in  194(>  and  his 
senatorial  campaign  in  1948,  and 
in  19.50  she  left  Austin  and  went 
to  work  for  Senator  LBJ  in 
Wa.shington. 

“But  I  wasn’t  cut  out  for  that 
sort  of  work,”  she  said.  “I  was 
a  newspaper  woman  and  I 
wanted  to  get  back  to  it.  So, 
after  three  months,  I  quit  and 
went  back  to  Texas  as  state  cap- 
itol  correspondent  for  the  Dallas 
Times-Herald.”  She  stayed  in 
.Austin  as  the  Times-Herald’s 
correspondent  for  la  years  and 
came  to  Washington  as  that 
paper’s  correspondent  in  lOGfi. 

Margaret  Mayer  is  as  Texan 
as  a  cowlioy  hat  or  a  longhorn. 
She  was  born  in  that  state,  at¬ 
tended  the  University  of  Texas 
School  of  Journalism  and  went 
to  work  for  the  Auj^tin  .Ainer- 
lean-Stafe.-<man  after  college. 

“That  was  in  war  time,”  she 
.says,  “and  a  lot  of  the  lM)ys 
were  going  off  to  war.  The  girls 
were  getting  the  jobs  the  boys 
were  leaving.” 

Cov€‘red  Texas  politics 

-At  any  rate,  she  started 
covering  Texas  politics  in  1944 


NEWS-ln-Color  odds  depth, 
dimension  and  appeal  to 
your  newspaper.  Anticipat¬ 
ing  coming  events  and 
highlighting  current  news, 
NEA's  full-color  pages  and 
frequent  spot-color  releases 
provide  extra  impact. 
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taken  over  by  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment,  eventually  l)ecoming  the 
U.S.  Information  Service,  so  she 
came  back  to  Austin  as  a  re¬ 
porter  for  a  few  months  until 
she  joined  Lyndon  Johnson’s 
staff  in  1950. 

For  15  years  she  was  the 
Times-Herald’s  one-woman  bu¬ 
reau  in  .Austin  and  for  almost 
three  years  she  has  lieen  the 
paper’s  one-woman  bureau  in 
Washington. 

“I’m  use<l  to  being  a  one- 
woman  bureau,”  she  says,  “and 
I  like  it.  I  love  the  freedom  I 
have  and  the  freedom  I  am 
given  by  my  newspaper.  It  may 
lie  that  our  ideas  do  not  always 
coincide  but  it  is  an  enjoyable 
relationship.” 

.A  cardinal  principle  of  Mar¬ 
garet  Mayer’s  newspaper  code 
is  that  a  reporter  stays  on  the 
job  until  it  is  done.  She  is 
scornful  of  time-clock  reporters 
and  the  eight-hour  day. 

“The  eight-hour  day  is  some¬ 
thing  I  have  never  known,”  she 
said.  “The  Sunday  President 
Johnson  announced  his  non¬ 
candidacy  was  a  day  off  for  me 
but  I  was  on  the  job  15  minutes 
after  I  heard  the  announcement 
and  stayed  there  until  the  first 
edition  started  to  roll.  In  Chi¬ 
cago  I  worked  around  the  clock. 
1  work  until  the  job  is  done  and 
1  could  no  more  walk  away  from 
a  story  that  is  developing  than 
1  could  walk  away  from  a  person 
bleeding  in  the  street.” 

.As  a  one-woman  bureau.  Miss 
.Mayer  has  a  lot  of  chores  to  do 
for  her  paper.  Her  first  prior¬ 
ity,  of  course  is  her  fellow- 
Texan,  Lyndon  Baines  Johnson. 
Second  priority  is  the  Texas 
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dozen  items — something  like 
Newsweek’s  Periscope  column— 
but  beamed  on  events  related  to 
Texas  and  Texans.  Although  she 
is  not  a  “woman’s  page  re¬ 
porter”  she  also  does  a  Sunday 
column  covering  the  social  activi¬ 
ties  of  Texans  in  the  Capital. 

One  of  the  “society”  columns 
she  wrote  may  have  blighted  the 
political  career  of  a  bright  young 
man  who  had  aspirations  to  be 
governor  of  Texas.  Bill  D. 
Moyers,  then  President  John¬ 
son’s  press  secretary,  had  guber¬ 
natorial  aspirations.  He  also 
was  an  expert  in  cooking  Texas 
dishes  and  he  was  in  charge  of 
the  food  at  a  jet-set  charity  ball 
in  Washington.  Miss  Mayer 
wrote  about  it  in  her  column 
and  the  story  got  back  to  the 
rather  sUxlgy',  backwoods  area 
of  Texas  from  which  came 
Moyer’s  major  political  sup- 
()ort.  “The  story  killed  him  in 
Texas  politics,”  she  saitl,  so  he 
turned  to  New  York  and  a 
job  as  publisher  of  Neie-iday 
from  which  vantage  point  h' 
still  might  launch  a  political 
career — but  not  in  Texas. 

Miss  Mayer  occ’upies  the  office 
from  which  Liz  Carpenter 
worked  when  she  was  a  very 
competent  memlier  of  the  Car¬ 
penter  News  Bureau  liefore  she 
liecame  Lady  Bird  Johnson’s 
press  secretary.  Liz  and  Mar¬ 
garet  were  in  journalism  school 
together.  She  does  not  expect 
Mrs.  Carpenter  to  rejoin  the 
Carpenter  Bureau,  headed  by 
Les  Car{)enter,  her  husband,  but 
thinks  rather  she  may  try  the 
lecture  circuit. 

Miss  Mayer,  however,  expects 
to  continue  writing  national  and 
Texas  news — political  and  gen¬ 
eral — from  her  National  Press 
Building  office.  “I  like  what  I 
do,”  she  declares. 

l)aily‘’H  adupUnl 
featured  uii  birthday 

Oklahoma  City 

Page  one  of  the  “fourth  birth¬ 
day”  issue  of  the  Oklahoma 
Journal  was  graced  by  a  color 
picture  of  the  “adopted”  son  of 
the  newspaper.  Clifford  Frates, 
born  .August  15,  1964,  was  shown 
holding  a  huge — for  him  at 
least — cutout  of  the  numeral 
“4.”  The  staff  “adopted”  him 
the  day  the  newspaper  and  he 
W(>re  born. 
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Satellites  kept  busy 
relaying  world  news 


In  their  newspapers  and  on 
television,  Americans  recently 
had  front-row  seats  for  the 
Czechoslovakian  resistance  to 
the  Soviet  take-over  of  their 
country,  the  Pope’s  visit  to  Bogo¬ 
ta  and,  if  they  were  visiting  in 
Europe  or  South  America,  to 
the  distant  spectacle  of  the 
Democratic  National  Convention 
in  Chicago. 

If  anybody  paused  long 
enough  to  think  about  it,  he  must 
have  wondered  how  the  news 
media  was  able  to  conquer  space 
with  such  dramatic,  instant  re¬ 
sults. 

Pictures  have  lieen  sent 
around  the  world  by  messenger- 
type  service  for  some  years.  But 
instant,  world-wide  communica¬ 
tion  that  depends  on  neither 
hands  or  wii'es  is  a  modern 
miracle  performed  by  COMSAT 
—  Communications  Satellite 
Corp. — which  logged  more  than 
10  hours  of  satellite  transmis¬ 
sions  from  Aug.  21  to  .‘10. 

The  satellite  is  the  only  means 
available  for  transmitting  live 
television  across  the  oceans.  The 
satellite  also  makes  it  possible 


for  any  nation  with  an  earth 
station  to  communicate  directly 
with  all  other  nations  within  the 
range  of  satellite  coverage  (a 
third  of  the  world),  involving 
the  transmission  of  pictures  and 
messages. 

In  pairs 

To  understand  how  an  Amer¬ 
ican  can  watch  a  Czech,  4,000 
miles  away,  setting  fire  to  a  Rus¬ 
sian  tank,  almost  within  minutes 
of  the  act,  it  is  necessarj’  to 
understand  that  a  communica¬ 
tions  satellite  system  consists  of 
satellites  in  pairs  or  in  groups 
in  league  with  earth  stations. 
The  earth  stations  collect  all 
forms  of  information — by  tele¬ 
phone,  telegraph,  television,  data 
and  facsimile.  The  next  step  is 
to  bounce  the  message  against  a 
satellite  in  stationary  orbit  22,- 
300  miles  above  the  earth  at  the 
equator. 

Except  for  television,  which 
must  flow  uninterrupted,  in  a 
direct  line,  pictures  and  mes¬ 
sages  are  flashed  back  and  forth 
between  earth  stations  at  the 
speed  of  light. 
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News  clips  of  the  Czecho¬ 
slovakian  invasion,  for  example, 
were  transmitted  by  land  from 
point  of  origin  to  the  earth  sta¬ 
tion  at  Raisting,  (Jermany,  or 
the  one  at  Goonhilly  Downs, 
England,  and  were  relayed 
across  the  Atlantic  by  Early 
Bird  or  the  Atlantic  II  satellites 
to  the  stations  at  Mill  Village, 
Nova  Scotia,  or  Andover,  Maine. 
From  these  stations  the  message 
went  by  land  line  to  New  York 
where  tv  programs,  for  instance, 
were  distributed  nationally. 

Presently,  there  are  four  satel¬ 
lites  in  operation — two  over  the 
Atlantic  Ocean  and  two  over  the 
Pacific.  These  four  are  linked 
with  15  earth  stations  in  eleven 
countries. 

Plans  have  already  been  per¬ 
fected  for  a  vastly  enlarged 
system,  covering  more  distant 
areas  of  the  earth. 

The  first  of  four  new  and 
more  powerful  satellites  of  the 
Intelsat  III  series  are  scheduled 
to  be  launched,  lieginning  Sept. 
18.  These  will  extend  satellite 
coverage  to  all  countries  of  the 
world  when  emplaced  over  the 
.Atlantic,  Pacific  and  Indian 
Oceans. 

The  satellites  in  this  evolving 
global  system  are  owned  by  the 
International  Telecommunica¬ 
tions  Satellite  Consortium 
(INTELSAT).  Membership  is 
shared  by  more  than  fiO  coun¬ 
tries. 

Communications  Satellite 
Corp.  (COMS-AT)  7‘epresents 
the  United  States  in  INTEL¬ 
SAT,  and  also  acts  as  manager 
for  the  international  consortium, 
in  the  design,  development,  oper¬ 
ation  and  maintenance  of  the 
space  units  of  the  global  instant 
communication  system. 
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Classified  ad  saves 
ad  manager's  sight 

HARRisBfia;.  Pa. 

It’s  definite.  The  Patriot-Xrwx 
will  continue  its  four-year-old 
policy  of  giving  free  listings  un¬ 
der  “Found”  on  the  classified 
pages. 

.After  a  weak-eyed  weekend. 
Classified  .Ad  Manager  Harold 
Newhouse  was  greeted  at  work 
Monday  (Sept.  9)  morning  by 
a  secretary  who  told  him  there 
were  two  ads  which  should  l)e 
of  special  interest  to  him. 

“Lost  Saturday:  a  pair  of 
glasses.” 

“Found  Saturday:  a  pair  of 
glasses.” 

The  author  of  the  second 
notice  had  found  a  pair  of  glass¬ 
es  near  the  newspaper  office  and, 
remembering  the  free  listing 
policy,  stepped  inside  and  placed 
an  ad. 

The  first  ad,  of  course,  was 
placed  by  Classified  Ad  Man¬ 
ager  Newhouse. 


U  of  Missouri 
UPI  subscriber 
for  half  century 

Columbia,  Mo. 

The  School  of  Journalism  of 
the  University  of  Missouri  and 
United  Press  International  on 
Sept.  9  marked  50  years  of  co¬ 
operation  with  two  commemora¬ 
tions. 

The  60-year-old  Cohemhia 
Missourian,  the  newspaper  pro¬ 
duced  by  students  and  faculty  of 
the  journalism  school,  changed 
from  afternoon  to  morning  pub¬ 
lication  effective  Tuesday,  Sept 
10. 

UPI  presented  a  certificate  in 
a  Missourian  newsroom  cere¬ 
mony  atte.sting  to  the  Mis¬ 
sourian’s  having  been  a  part  of 
the  UPI  newsgathering  and 
news  distribution  system  con¬ 
tinuously  since  Sept.  9,  1918. 

‘Pony’  service 

.Actually,  the  late  Walter 
Williams  launched  the  journal¬ 
ism  school  and  the  newspaper 
on  which  students  were  to  train 
on  Sept.  14,  1908  with  “pony" 
news  s»’i'vice  from  the  old  United 
Pre.ss.  The  Missourian  used 
United  Press  news  intermit¬ 
tently  between  1908  and  1918. 

The  Missourian’s  change  from 
afternoon  and  Sunday  to  six- 
moining  publication  was  made 
for  two  reasons. 

First,  rapid  increases  in  the 
enrollment  in  the  school  of  jour¬ 
nalism  resulted  in  a  need  to 
involve  its  students  in  news¬ 
paper  laboratory  work  in  both 
morning  and  evening;  enroll¬ 
ment  increased  31  percent  last 
year  over  the  previous  year. 
Second,  the  Missourian  wished 
to  offer  increased  service  to 
Columbia  and  Boone  County,  in 
which  there  hav’e  been  two  after¬ 
noon  newspapers  but  no  morn¬ 
ing  paper. 

1918  keydate 

The  Missourian’s  first  regular 
wire  news  service  in  1918  was 
500  words  per  day  of  news  dic¬ 
tated  over  telephone  lines  from 
the  United  Press  bureau  in  St.  I 
Louis.  As  the  Missourian  enteivd 
the  morning  field,  its  wire  serv¬ 
ices  included  full  high-speed 
typesetting  leased  news  and 
stock  market  wires,  and  a  full¬ 
time  leased  newspicture  wire 
from  UPI,  the  full  leased  news- 
wires  of  the  Associated  Press 
and  the  New  York  Times. 

Samuel  D.  Hales,  UPI  region¬ 
al  executive  from  Kansas  City, 
presented  the  50-year  UPI  cer¬ 
tificate  to  Dr.  Earl  F.  English, 
dean  of  the  journalism  school. 
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Barnstorming  newsmen 
find  drip-dry  doesn’t 

|{y  Merriman  Smith 
I'nilod  Prc>!>  liilrrnalittiiul 


Those  who  must  earn  their  liv¬ 
ing  travellinpr  with  a  Presiden¬ 
tial  candidate  fall  into  a  distinc¬ 
tive  way  of  life  after  beinp  on 
the  road  for  any  length  of  time. 

While  the  ISMxon  campaign 
travel  organization  is  consider¬ 
ably  l)etter  than  most  similar 
outfits  of  years  past,  a  basic 
problem  remains  —  human  sur¬ 
vival. 

The  Republican  campaign 
crew,  for  example,  can  lick  many 
incredibly  complicated  logistical 
problems  except  one,  laundry. 
.^rrangements  can  l)e  made  with 
hotels  to  keep  j)ressing  service 
open  overnight,  but  to  convince 
a  hotel  laundry  to  remain  open 
during  the  night  is  virtually  im¬ 
possible.  As  a  result,  when  the 
Republican  candidate’s  i»arty 
swoops  down  into  a  city,  specta¬ 
tors  may  notice  sharp  creases 
but  crummy  shirts. 

One  distinguished  network 
newsman  tried  doing  a  drip-dry 
shirt  in  a  hotel  the  other  night 
and  showed  up  next  morning  on 
Richard  M.  Nixon’s  own  plane 


carrying  a  thoroughly  wet  shirt 
on  a  hanger.  It  had  rained  dur¬ 
ing  the  night  and  the  resultant 
humidity  was  too  much  for  the 
miracle  fabric. 

Then  there  was  the  secret 
ser\’ice  agent  who  clothed  him¬ 
self  entirely  in  drip-dry  fabrics 
from  underwear  to  suit,  confi¬ 
dent  in  the  warranty  assuring 
dry  clothing  in  two  or  three 
hours.  The  agent  washed  his  un¬ 
derwear,  shirt  and  socks  and 
went  to  l)ed  confident  he  would 
l)e  wearing  freshly  laundered 
clothes  come  morning. 

His  baggage  was  picked  up  in 
the  morning  after  he  shaved  and 
showered  then  he  started  to  dress 
only  to  di.'H'Over  that  his  under¬ 
wear,  shirt  and  socks  were,  if 
anything,  wetter  than  when  he 
went  to  l)ed. 

Time  was  short  and  he  had  no 
choice.  Painfully  he  pulled  on 
the  wet  things  and  reported  for 
work,  looking  exceeding  limp  and 
cursing  the  day  he  placed  confi¬ 
dence  in  the  new  fabrics. 

What  had  happened,  however. 


Sunday  Capital -Journal 
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Cock  Robin  Murder  Motive  Revealed 

Sparrow  TeiU 
Why  He  Old 


most  people  know 

Who  Shot  Cock  Robin 
BUT  WHY? 

People  are  (piick  to  learn  what  happened,  but 
The  Topeka  Capital  .lournal  als»t  tells  them  why. 

<t\er  the  years  our  newspapers  have  won  dozens 
of  awards  tor  "reixirtim'  in  depth."  This  is  why 
practically  everyone  around  here  reads  The  To 
peka  Capital  .lournal  .  .  .  and  reads  it  intensely. 

With  such  an  attentive  audience,  is  it  any  wonder 
that  advertisements  in  our  newspaiiers  often  pro¬ 
duce  an  unusual  ainount  ofresults? 

Topeka  Capital 'Journal 

Morning  Evening  Sunday 

Jann  &  Kelley,  National  representatives. 


was  that  his  roommate  was  a 
prankster  and  while  the  laundry¬ 
conscious  agent  was  soundly 
asleep,  the  jokester  got  up  and 
stuck  all  the  clothes  under  the 
shower  to  get  them  good  and 
wet  again. 

New  York  was  a  laundry  stop 
for  the  Nixon  party  recently 
since  the  candidate  was  there  for 
two  nights  and  it  was  possible  to 
get  one-day  laundry  service.  This 
can  be  brutally  expensive.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  Republican  convention  at 
Miami  Beach,  the  hotel  laundry 
price  per  shirt  was  80  cents  plus 
a  2i}  percent  surcharge  on  the 
entire  bill  as  the  jiremium  for 
one-day  work. 

The  candidate  always  looks 
bandbox  fresh  because  he  car- 
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ries  unlimited  luggage 
never  runs  out  of  clean  sli 
Al.so,  there  always  is  someone 
keep  his  suits  freshly  pressed, 

Another  problem  of  survival; 
sleep.  The  candidate  can  andi 
u.sually  does  get  anywhere  fronil 
two  to  four  hours  more  slee] 
each  night  than  meml»ers  of  hjt^ 
staff  and  the  large  press  pait^j 
travelling  with  him. 

The  reason  for  this  is  the> 
usually  is  much  work  to  be  dootllbi 
by  staff  and  press  upon  arriving 
in  a  campaign  city  for  the  night 
The  lesser  mortals  get  their  bag¬ 
gage  considerably  later  than  ti»F 
candidate,  and  they  must  haveh 
ready  at  awful  morning  houn 
well  ahead  of  the  time  for  dt 
parting. 
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Ciiizhur^  quotes  Eisenhower  in  libel  ease  award  [ 


Ralph  Ginzburg,  the  publisher, 
has  moved  to  set  aside  the  $75,- 
000  lil)el  judgment  obtained 
against  him  and  Fact  Magazine 
in  ^lay  by’  Barry  Goldwater. 
The  publisher  is  using  remarks 
attributed  to  General  Eisen¬ 
hower  in  a  new  book  as  the 
basis  of  his  action. 

In  |)apers  filed  with 
Federal  Judge  Harold  R.  Tyler 
Jr.,  Ginzburg  quotes  a  pas.sage 
from  “Eisenhower:  The  Presi¬ 
dent  Nobo<ly  Knew’’  by  Arthur 
Larson,  who  was  special  assist¬ 
ant  and  speechwriter  to  the  foi'- 
I  mer  president. 

In  the  book,  Larson  relates  a 
conversation  he  had  with  Eisen¬ 
hower  early  in  1964  in  which 
i  the  General  is  quoted  as  saying 
'  of  Goldwater:  “'The  guy  is  nuts.” 

Three  y<>ars  later,  Larson 
writes,  Eisenhower  “softened 
the  judgment  somewhat”  by  re¬ 
marking:  “You  know,  Goldwa- 
ter’s  (|uite  a  nice  guy;  he’s  got 
everything  but  biains.” 

The  basis  of  the  lilxd  award 
was  the  October,  1964,  issue  of 
Fact,  which  quoted  psychiatrists, 
polled  by  mail,  who  <iuestioned 
Goldwater’s  psychological  fit¬ 
ness  to  Ik'  President.  The  issue 
also  featured  a  long  lead  article 
by  Ginzburg  that  called  Gold- 
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water  “paranoid”  and  compaip.! 
him  to  Hitler. 

According  to  Ginzburg’s  emr 
papers,  Goldwater,  at  the  trial 
“relied  heavily”  on  his  assoda 
tion  with  Eisenhower,  and  on  th? 
former  President’s  opinion  o! 
him.  Goldwater  also  denied  thai 
any  “responsible  sources”  wort 
calling  him  a  “nut”  during  the 
election  campaign. 

A  hearing  on  the  motion  was  ; 
scheduled  for  a  later  date. 

• 

(voIiIpii  aniiivorsary 
ihsiir:  2  Ibj^.  7^4  oz. 

On  Rept.  .3  The  Winder 
(Ont.,  Can.)  Star  published  Ih 
Golden  .Anniversary  Edition.  "It 
took  six  months  of  planning, 
re.search  and  development  to  pro¬ 
duce  the  special  edition,”  said 
William  F.  Viseash,  the  pain  r's 
advertising  director. 

“The  edition,”  he  said,  was 
“the  largest  ever  printed  by  The 
Star  and  wa.s  made  up  of  three 
regular  and  five  jire-printed  sec¬ 
tions  covering  232  pages.  One 
of  the  pre-prints  was  a  72-paRe 
rotogravure  section  containing 
over  .^OO  pictures  illustrating 
the  major  news  happenings  of 
the  previous  half-century.  There 
was  no  advertising  in  the  roto¬ 
gravure  .section. 

Viveash  went  on  to  say  that 
“it’s  been  determined  that  over 
a  third  of  a  million  lines  of  type 
were  included  in  the  edition  and 
that  more  than  150  tons  of  news¬ 
print  and  over  600  gallons  of 
ink  were  used  in  its  production.  ! 
It  was  also  estimated  that  if  all 
the  i)ages  of  the  special  edition 
were  laid  end  to  end,  they  would 
stretch  from  Windsor,  Ontario 
to  Shannon,  Ireland — and  back.” 

“The  edition,”  he  concluded, 
“weighed  two  pounds,  seven-and- 
one-half  ounces.  It  contained  ap¬ 
proximately  210,000  lines  of 
natural  national  and  retail  ad¬ 
vertising.  94,500  copies  sold-out 
in  one  day.” 
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You’re  out  in  front  with  color 

fiV  newspaper-reading  new  ENGLAND! 


Celling  is  clear  sailing  in  New  England!  With  the  business  barometer  at  a  high  level, 
sxtensive  city  renewal,  and  the  expansion  of  industry  into  formerly  nwal  areas, 

>}©w  Englanders  have  more  money  to  spend  than  ever  before.  What’s  more,  the 
wgion  is  on  the  receiving  end  of  a  steady  flow  of  dollars  spent  by  visitors  who  come 
tte  year  around  to  sail,  swim  or  ski,  to  tour  scenic  or  historic  spots,  or  just  relax— 
bo  the  estimated  tune  of  $4.6  billion  in  1967! 

VVhat’s  the  best  way  to  reach  that  rich  prize,  your  share  of  the  New 

England  consumer  dollar?  Newspaper  color,  of  course!  With  ROP 

folor  available  in  89%  of  the  region’s  daily  newspapers,  your  / 

dollar  spent  here  reaches  top-coverage  markets,  gets  / 

maximum  sales  results.  / 
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these  leading  New  England  newspapers 


Advertising  gets  results  in 

CONNECTICUT  MAINE 

Bridgeport  Post-Telegram  (M&E)  Bangor  Daily  News  (M) 
Bridgeport  Post  (S)  Portland  Press  Herald  (M) 

Bristol  Press  (E)  Portland  Express  (E) 

Hartford  Courant  (M)  Portland  Telegram  (S) 

Hartford  Courant  (S) 

Hartford  Times  (E) 

Meriden  Record  &  Journal  (M&E) 

Middletown  Press  (E) 

New  Britain  Herald  (E) 

New  Haven  Journal-Courier  (M) 

New  Haven  Register  (E&S) 

New  London  Day  (E) 

Norwich  Bulletin  (M&S) 

Torrington  Register  (E) 

Waterbury  American  (E) 

Waterbury  Republican  (M&S) 
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RHODE  ISLAND 
Pawtucket  Times  (E) 
Providence  Bulletin  (E) 
Providence  Journal  (M&S) 
Woonsocket  Call  (E) 


NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

Nashua  Telegraph  (E) 


VERMONT 

Barre-Montpelier  Times-Argus  (E) 
Burlington  Free  Press  (M) 
Rutland  Herald  (M) 


MASSACHUSETTS 

Boston  Globe  (M&E)  North  Adams  Transcript  (E) 

Boston  Globe  (S)  Pittsfield  Berkshire  Eagle  (E) 

Brockton  Enterprise  &  Times  (E)  Springfield  Daily  News  (E) 
Fall  River  Herald  News  (E)  Springfield  Union  (M) 

Fitchburg  Sentinel  (E)  Springfield  Republican  (S) 

Gardner  News  (E)  Taunton  Gazette  (E) 

Lawrence  Eagle-Tribune  (M&E)  Waltham  News  Tribune  (D) 

Lynn  Item  (E)  Worcester  Telegram  (M-S) 

New  Bedford  Standard-Times  (E&S)  Worcester  Gazette  (E) 


••-'S' 


Alan  L.  Baker  Joins 
Th  is  ^’eek  as  a  vp 

Alan  L.  Baker,  currently  ad¬ 
vertising  sales  manager  of  the 
Pliiladelplna  Daily  News,  will 
join  This  Week  on  Oct.  14  as 
vicepresident,  marketing. 

Baker  will  be  responsible  for 
sales,  promotion  and  research. 
He  fills  the  post  vacated  by 
Richard  Xeale  who  moved  to 
Parade. 

Michael  J.  Kelly,  has  lieen  pro¬ 
moted  to  the  position  of  vice- 
president,  advertising  sales  di¬ 
rector.  Kelly,  who  succeeds  Mac 
G.  Morris,  who  is  now  president 
of  Newspaper  1,  was  manager 
of  the  Western  sales  region  for 
This  Week. 

In  the  announcement  to  the 
staff,  Fred  Stapleford,  president 
of  the  .supplement  magazine, 
said  “we  are  fortunate  to  be 
able  to  move  ahead  on  the  sales 
and  marketing  front  with  the 
broadened  perspective  and  ex¬ 
ceptional  professional  strength 
brought  to  us  by  these  appoint¬ 
ments. 

• 

John  E.  Jones — formerly 
managing  editor  of  the  Ashe- 
rille  (N.  C.)  Times  and  owner 
of  the  John  E.  Jones  Advertising 
agency  to  pastor  of  the  Laurel 
Hill,  Brown’s  View  United 
Methodist  Churches,  Candler, 
N.C.  Philip  Clark — from  asso¬ 
ciate  editor,  the  Asheville 
(N.  C.)  Citizen-Times,  to  editor 
of  the  editorial  page. 

«  *  * 

Rooman  R.  Black — named 
business  manager  of  the  Paw¬ 
tucket  (R.  I.)  Times.  He  has 
l)een  piomotion  manager. 

*  *  * 

Jack  Sitndine,  editor  of  Mo¬ 
line  (111.)  Dispatch,  elected  pres¬ 
ident  of  the  Illinois  Associated 
Press  Editors  association. 

*  *  * 

Ralph  Gray — previously  with 
the  Chicago  Daily  News  for  10 
years — named  assistant  financial 
editor  of  Chicago’s  American. 


GLENN  ICKLER.  an  editorial 
writer  has  been  named  associate 
editor  oi  the  St.  Paul  (Minn.) 
Dispatch.  He  has  been  copy  edi¬ 
tor,  sports  writer  and  general 
assignment  reporter  since  joining 
the  Dispatch  in  1961. 

Lee  Craig — appointed  city 
editor  of  the  Long  Beach 
(Calif.)  Press-Telegram,  where 
he  has  been  a  staffer  since  1948. 
He  had  lieen  assistant  city  edi¬ 
tor,  after  many  years  as  aero¬ 
space  editor. 

♦  «  « 

Freii  J.  Becker,  editor  of  the 
.Massillon  (Ohio)  Independent — 
retired  after  5.j  years  with  the 
newspaper. 

*  *  * 

Eileen  M.  Campion,  reporter 
for  the  Yonkers  (N.  Y.)  Herald 
Statesman — promoted  to  city 
editor,  replacing  Dan  Harrison, 
who  has  resigned.  Miss  Campion 
is  the  newspaper’s  first  woman 
city  editor. 

*  «  * 

Pat  Coffey — resigned  as  so¬ 
ciety  writer  on  the  Philadelphia 
(Pa.)  Bulletin  to  become  assist¬ 
ant  woman’s  editor  of  the  IPor- 
cester  (Mass.)  Telegram. 

*  *  * 

JAME.S  Nicholson,  formerly 
of  Baltimore — joined  the  re- 


news- 


write  staff  of  the  Philadelphia 
(Pa.)  Daily  News. 

*  *  * 

Robert  I  n gessoll— -  resigned 
as  general  assignment  reporter 
on  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer  to 
publish  a  horse  breeding  maga¬ 
zine  in  Greater  Philadelphia. 

*  *  * 

Al  Wagner,  after  40  years  on 
the  photographic  staff  of  the 
Philadelphia  Inquirer,  has  re¬ 
tired. 

*  *  * 

Joe  Boley,  city  district  circu¬ 
lation  manager  for  the  Topeka 
(Kans.)  Capital- Journal  — 
named  promotion  manager  of 
the  Newton  (Kans.)  Kansan. 

*  *  « 

Diane  Wengler,  who  soon 
will  receive  her  master’s  degree 
in  journalism  from  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Kansas,  and  Alice 
Smith,  reporter  for  the  Lima 
(Ohio)  News — to  the  editorial 
staff  of  the  Topeka  (Kans.) 
C  a  pit  a  I  -Jou  rnal. 

*  * 

.4l  Whitmarsh,  a  memlier  of 
the  sports  staff  of  the  Topeka 
(Kans.)  Capital -Journal — to  the 
sports  staff  of  the  Worcester 
(Mass.)  Telegram. 

*  *  * 

James  E.  Swain,  director  of 
information  at  the  University 
of  Oklahoma — named  pre.ss  sec¬ 
retary  for  the  institution. 

*  *  if 

Bob  Price — to  circulation 
manager,  Clinton  (Okla.)  Daily 
News,  succeeding  Norman 
Stehr,  resigned  to  manage  a 
stereo  tape  business  in  Weather¬ 
ford. 

♦  ♦  • 

Joe  B.  Grove — from  police  re¬ 
porter  of  the  Spokane  (Wash.) 
Spokesman-Review  to  reporter- 
photographer  on  the  Coeur 
d'.Mene  (Idaho)  Press. 

if  *  if 

Meg  Lavoli),  1968  graduate  of 
the  University  of  Montana 
School  of  Journalism — to  staff  of 
the  Spokane  (Wash.)  Spokes¬ 
man-Review  as  assistant  to  the 
i  Sunday  magazine  editor. 

j  «  «  4i 

I  Don  Scott — from  wire  editor 
of  the  Spokane  (Wash.)  Spokes¬ 
man-Review  to  copy  desk  of  the 
Honolulu  .Advertiser. 

if  if  if 

Thomas  J.  Goldthwaite — 
from  music  and  drama  writer 
for  the  Spokane  (Wash.) 

Spokesman-Review  to  the  copy 
desk  of  the  San  Francisco 

Chronicle. 

*  if  a 

Darlene  Knowles  —  from 
general  assignment  reporter  on 
the  Spokane  (Wash.)  Spokes- 
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man-Review  to  the  public  infor¬ 
mation  office  and  graduate  work 
at  Gonzaga  University. 

♦  *  * 

Sharon  Freeto,  reporter  and 
feature  writer  for  the  Plymouth 
(N.  H.)  Record,  while  attending 

Plymouth  State  College  _ 

honored  at  an  open  house  event 
at  her  parent’s  home  before  en¬ 
tering  Syracuse  University  as 
a  major  in  journalism. 

*  *  * 

Edward  C.  Shackleford  of 

the  Rochester  (N.  Y.)  Times- 

Union  editorial  staff — to  Ohio 
State  University  as  assistant 
editor.  News  and  Information 
Service. 

*  *  * 

Tommy  J.  Morgan,  former 
circulation  manager  of  the  Val¬ 
dosta  (Ga.)  Times — joined  the 
Troy  (Ala.)  Messenger  as  cir¬ 
culation  manager.  He  succeeds 
Myles  Thompson,  resigned  to 
accept  a  similar  position  with  an 
Owensboro,  Ky.,  newspaper. 

*  *  * 

Arthi  r  Cook,  publisher  of 
the  Sun  newspapers  in  Birming¬ 
ham  and  Jefferson  County,  Ala. 
— named  by  Gov.  All)ert  Brewer 
to  the  board  of  trustees  of  the 
University  of  Alabama. 

♦  « 

Edward  J.  Moss,  a  veteran 
reporter  for  the  Louisville  (Ky.) 
Courier-Journal — to  staff,  the 
Indiana  University  News  Bu¬ 
reau. 

*  *  41 

Edward  J.  Gallagher, 
founder  of  the  Laconia  Evening 
Citizen,  and  William  Loeb,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Manchester  Union 
Leader  and  New  Hampshire 
Sunday  News,  as  well  as  other 
newspapers  in  Vermont  and 
Connecticut — named  to  the  pres¬ 
tige  committee  for  New  Hamp¬ 
shire’s  participation  in  cele¬ 
brating  the  golden  anniversary 
of  the  .American  Legion  next 
year. 

41  41  41 

Ken  Johnson,  former  nation¬ 
al  advertising  manager  with  the 
Santa  Ana  (Cal.)  Register  and 
formerly  with  the  Honolulu 
(Hawaii)  Star-Bulletin  —  ap¬ 
pointed  retail  advertising  man¬ 
ager  for  the  Whittier  (Cal.) 
Daily  News. 

Sally  Dyer,  formerly  of  the 
Curtis  Publishing  Company — to 
society  department,  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  (Pa.)  Bulletin. 

41  4i  41 

Daniel  B.  (Ben)  Marshall 
— from  general  assignment, 
Topeka  (Kan.)  Capital-Journal 
to  publicity  director,  San  Diego, 
Cal.,  Chamber  of  Commerce. 
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Brian  A.  Morris,  reporter  for 
Staten  Island  (N.  Y.)  Advance 
— appointed  director  of  news 
bureau  at  Wa^er  College, 
Staten  Island. 


Uen  Oufki  U 
8e  A  uw! 


Walter  Wiley,  former  man-  respectively,  of  the  Suffolk 
aging  editor,  Casa  Grande  (N.  Y.)  Sun. 

(Ariz.)  Dispatch — heads  the  ♦  ♦  ♦ 

new  county  news  bureau  estab-  T.  Earl  Roberts,  director  of 
lished  in  Stockton,  Calif.,  by  the  circulation  sales  and  distribution 
Lodi  News-Sentinel  and  two  for  Norfolk  (Va.)  Virginiun- 
weeklies,  the  Manteca  (Calif.)  Pilot  and  Ledger-Star — retires 
Hulletin  and  the  Tracy  (Calif.)  Nov.  1.  His  duties  will  be  as- 
Press.  sumed  by  Robert  J.  DeBono. 


J.  Robert  Smith,  court  re¬ 
porter  of  the  Pasadena  (Cal.) 
Independent  and  Star-News — 
appointed  a  press  aide  on  the 
national  campaign  staff  of  Rich¬ 
ard  Nixon. 


Old  Fitzgerald 
Distillery 


Rodger  Dean  Duncan — from 
courthouse  reporter  for  the  Fort 
Worth  (Tex.)  Star-Telegram  to 
the  editorial  staff  of  Dallas 
(Tex.)  Times  Herald. 


Louisville,  Kentucky 
Ctlablishtd  1849 


Roy  G.  Owens  of  the  weekly  John  B.  Bishop,  general  man- 
St.  Mary’s  Oracle — elected  presi-  ager  and  co-publisher,  Burling- 
dent  of  the  West  Virginia  Press  ton  (la.)  Hawk-Eye  and  presi- 
Association.  dent  of  the  Hawk-Eye  Company 

*  *  *  — retired  Oct.  1.  John  McCor- 

h'RED  (Ned)  Hawley  ended  a  mally,  who  has  been  editor,  be- 

48-year  career  in  the  newspaper  comes  editor  and  publisher  and 
printing  business  when  he  re-  president  as  well  as  general 
signed  as  general  foreman  of  manager, 
the  Schenectady  Gazette  com-  ♦  »  * 

posing  room.  Hawley’s  position  Bernard  Smith — from  city 
was  filled  with  the  promotion  of  editor  to  managing  editor,  the 
Peter  Garrison,  formerly  night  Asheville  (N.  C.)  Times. 
foreman.  James  McKiernan  re-  *  *  * 

places  Garrison.  Franklyn  D.  Jeians — as- 

*  *  *  sumed  duties  of  assistant  to  the 

J.  Edward  Bing,  for  the  past  president  of  the  Duquesne  Brew- 

two  and  one  half  years  in  charge  ing  Company  of  Pittsburgh, 
of  the  Chicago  Tribune’s  college  Jeans  left  the  position  of  execu- 
recruitment  program  —  ap-  tive  assistant  to  the  publisher  of 

pointed  editor  of  the  neighbor-  the  Quincy  (Mass.)  Patriot 
hood  news  department.  He  sue-  Ledger  at  the  end  of  June, 
feeds  Russell  P.  MacFall,  re-  *  ♦  * 

tired  Sept.  1  after  32  years.  James  E.  Fain,  editor  of  the 

*  *  *  Dayton  (Ohio)  News — selected 

Robert  W.  McFeely,  an  18-  as  the  recipient  of  the  annual 

year  man  with  the  Washington  individual  award  for  1968  to  be 
(Pa.)  Observer — named  classi-  granted  by  the  Distingfuished 
fied  advertising  manager,  sue-  Service  .\ward  Council  Inc.  Oct. 
feeding  the  late  Max  R.  11. 

Walker.  *  *  ♦ 

*  *  *  .Mary  Jackson — promoted  to 

Erwin  E.  F'eld.man  and  Lee  home  efonomics  director  of  the 

Haggist — named  assistant  retail  .McClatchy  Newspapers  and 
advertising  manager  and  assist-  Broadcasting  company  to  suc- 

ant  deiiartment  store  manager,  coed  Pauline  Walker,  retired.  Tessel,  former  re- 

~  porter  on  the  Los  Angeles 

(Calif.)  He rald-E ram iner — to 
city  desk  of  the  Long  Beach 
(Calif.)  Press-Telegram.  Bill 
Homer,  also  the  Herald- 

(Calif.) 


Years  ago  a  crusty  old  friend 
of  mine  was  elected  to  the  Ken¬ 
tucky  Legislature  and  went  up 
to  the  state  capitol  for  his  first 
term.  He  never  went  back  for 
his  second. 

In  those  days,  too,  an  inter¬ 
minable  amount  of  bickering 
about  matters  all  too  inconse¬ 
quential  was  the  rule— and 
always  about  more  laws  and 
taxes,  never  less  of  either. 

My  friend  declared  he  had 
little  talent  and  no  taste  for  this 
profession.  "The  Legislature 
meets  for  sixty  days  every  two 
years”  said  he.  "Right  there  the 
law  made  a  mistake.  It  should 
meet  for  two  days  every  sixty 
years.” 

He  may  have  been  stretching 
things  a  bit.  But  we  Bourbon 
men  sometimes  wonder  if  the 
gentlemen  of  the  Federal  and 
State  governments  aren’t  also 
stretching  things  a  bit  every 
time  they  get  together  to  add 
more  taxes  onto  our  product. 

Heaven  knows,  we  are  proud 
of  the  contribution  whiskey 
revenues  have  made  toward 
roads,  schools  and  hospitals. 
The  only  question  is:  how  long 
can  those  tax  engineers  go  on 
raising  the  levy? 

If  the  U.S.  consumer  paid  the 
same  tax  rate  today  for  a  new 
car  that  he  pays  for  a  bottle  of 
whiskey,  a  typical  American 
"low-priced”  model  could  cost 
over  $10,000.  Fortunately  the 
taxes  are  levied  equally,  on  all 
whiskies  regardless  of  quality. 
So  you’re  taxed  no  more  to  drink 
the  best— Old  Fitzgerald. 

Our  fine  Old  Fitz  is  the  most 
expensively  made  Bourbon  in 
Kentucky  simply  because  we 
observe  all  the  natural  laws  that 
govern  old-fashioned,  Sour 
Mash  flavor.  But  there  ought 
to  be  a  law  against  unlimited 
taxes  on  your  enjoyment  of  it. 


Roberta  West,  former  fea¬ 
ture  writer  for  the  Dubuque 
(la.)  Telegraph-Herald — joined 
Grolier  Inc.,  New  York,  as  an 
assistant  editor  on  the  Spanish 
edition  of  the  Grolier  Universal 
Encyclopedia. 

*  *  * 

Bill  Poterfield  —  rejoined 
the  Houston  Chronicle  after  a 
three  year  interim  with  the  De¬ 
troit  Free  Press  and  Chicago 
Daily  News.  He  specializes  in 
feature  stories. 


Sydney  C.  Brant,  previously 
employment  interviewer  with 
the  Bureau  of  Employment 
Security — named  wire  editor  of 
the  Somerset  (Pa.)  American, 
succeeding  Henry  B.  Reiley  III, 
promoted  to  managing  editor. 


Richard  Smith,  head  of  the 
Cleveland  bureau  of  the  AP — 
transferred  to  the  San  Francisco 
bureau. 


Jules  Caldwell — named  cir¬ 
culation  sales  manager  of  the 
Passaic  (N.  J.)  Herald-News. 


^  AND  COMPANr 


NEWSPAPER 

SALES 

PURCHASES 


Your  Key  Hospitality 

Kentucky  Straight  Bourbon 
100  Proof  or  Prime  Straight  86.8 
Made  in  U.S.A. 


TEmple  3-3018 
KALEICH,  N.  C. 
ISO/  MCDONALD  LANE 


LADIES  DAY — Rev.  Victor  R.  Yanitelli,  S.  J.,  president  of  Saint 
Peter's  College,  Jersey  City,  chats  with  Mrs.  Caye  Bolte  (left), 
women's  editor  at  the  Hudson  (N.J.)  Dispatch  and  Miss  Ruth  Olis 
of  the  Camden  Courier  Post,  president  of  the  New  Jersey  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Daily  Newspaperwomen.  Members  of  the  group  were  guests 
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Switching  to  offset? 


w* 


let’s  (onsider  the 

GOSS  COMMUNITY*! 


If  you’re  concerned  with  the  transition  from  letterpress 
to  offset,  look  at  the  compact  offset  press  with  big 
newspaper  press  features:  the  Goss  Community. 

Included  in  the  rugged  construction  are  solid  steel 
cylinders  and  frames  the  same  size  as  those  on  larger 
presses. 

The  Community  is  a  pressman’s  press  .  .  .  easy  to  set  up 
.  .  .  easy  to  operate  and  easy  to  run  (letterpressmen  adapt 
to  the  change  of  operation  easily). 

Look  at  the  page  capacity  ...  up  to  16  pages  broadsheet  or 
32  pages  tabloid  at  14,000  papers  per  hour.  With  the  Goss 
Suburban  folder,  24  pages  broadsheet  or  48  pages  tabloid 
can  be  handled  at  speeds  up  to  16,500  papers  per  hour. 

You  can  depend  on  a  Goss  Community  to  meet  deadlines 
with  required  quality. 

Acceptance?  There  are  hundreds  of  Goss  Community 
presses  in  operation  all  over  the  world. 

Just  drop  us  a  line  and  we’ll  be  happy  to  make  arrange¬ 
ments  for  you  to  see  one  in  action. 


GD55 


GOSS  COMPANY 
MIEHIE-GOSS-DEXTER.  INC. 


5601  West  31  st  St.,  Chicago,  Illinois  60650 
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cently  in  newspapers,  is  being 
distributed  to  advertising  man¬ 
agers  of  585  companies  in  the 
U.S.  and  Canada,  and  to  the 
creative  staffs  of  some  320  ad¬ 
vertising  agencies  by  the  Amer¬ 
ican 

Representatives,  the"  Tnterna- 
national  Newspaper  Advertising 
Executives  and  the  Bureau. 

In  addition,  more  than  200 
newspapers  have  ordered  over 
7000  copies  for  use  with  local  SpectaColor  to  herald  the  open- 
merchants. 

Each  ad  featured  in  the  pa¬ 
per  wi 
purpose, 


COME  ALIVE— right,  above,  ii  the  cover,  and  left,  a  page  from  the  Preprint  Newspaper  produced  by  the  Bureau  of 
Advertising,  under  the  sponsorship  of  the  Newspaper  Preprint  Corporation.  The  16-page  promotion  piece,  which  is 
„  „  .  being  given  national  distribution  here  and  in  Canada,  describes  and  show  different  applications  of  both  hi-fi  and 

Association  of  Newspaper  Spectacolor  units.  The  ad  shown  hero  was  produced  for  the  Kroger  Co.  by  Campboll-Mithun  Inc.  and  is  one  of  16 
'  ”  ~  '  advertisements  reproduced  in  the  newspaper 

the  second  8-page  section,  the  printed  at  the  time  of  insertion  color,  combined  with  the  size  of 
front  page  of  the  Cfjtcapo  Da ify  by  the  newspaper.  the  newspaper  page,  produces 

\eu's  sport  section  printed  in  “We’ve  collected  some  of  the  great  impact  and  the  broadest 

1-  really  imaginative  things  that  possible  coverage  of  a  market, 

ing  of  the  baseball  season  is  are  happening  in  the  preprint  This  is  the  story  we  are  going 

_  used.  This  page  wraps  around  field,”  Jack  Kauffman,  president  to  l>e  taking  to  the  advertising 

as  selected  for  a  specific  to  a  United  Air  Lines  Specta-  of  the  Bureau  said.  “Quality  community.” 

according  to  Edwin  Color  ad  on  the  back  page. 


Partikian,  the  Bureau’s  director 
of  color  sales,  to  dramatize  the 
flexibility  characteristics  of  the 
medium. 

Both  sections  of  the  paper 
show  how  A^Taparound  pagfes 
can  be  used  either  as  a  whole 
ad  or  as  tie-in  with  a  newspaper 
editorial  feature.  For  this  pur¬ 
pose,  Michelangelo’s  Sistine 
Chapel  masterpiece,  entitled  the 
“Creation  of  Man”  is  used  to  set 
the  theme,  “Come  Alive  with 
Preprint  Color.”  As  a  cov’er  for 


COIOR 

HOLIDAYS  are  highlighted 
by  N  E  A's  Preparedness 
Pages,  affering  you  exclu¬ 
sive  photographs  and 
sketches  in  on  extensive 
variety  of  sizes  and  art 
techniques.  Indispensable 
for  special  editions. 

NEWSPAPER  ENTERPRISE 


Other  examples  of  special 
techniques  include  a  Millers 
High  Life  preprint  ad  which 
was  designed  to  run  either  as  a 
hi-fi  or  SpectaColor  ad  in  news¬ 
papers.  Another  page  explains 
how  to  design  half-page  hi-fi  ads 
that  features  six  different  prod¬ 
ucts  that  will  run  on  best  food 
days  as  two  different  ads  in  the 
same  newspaper.  Another  ad 
serves  to  demonstrate  how  pre¬ 
prints  can  l)e  localized  with 
dealer  listings  that  are  ov»‘r 


ASSOCIATION  n*w  yorfc  cl*v*la»Mf 


COLOR  TALK — Art  Stachowiak,  left,  national  advertising  manager, 
Flint  (Mich.)  Journal  is  showing  the  preprint  newspaper,  published 
by  the  Bureau  of  Advertising  for  Newspaper  Preprint  Corp.,  to  John 
J.  Faerber,  director  of  advertising  for  Buick  division.  Other  auto¬ 
motive  spectacolor  users  this  fall  are  Chrysler,  Plymouth  and  Pontiac. 
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Scores  of  GPI  customers  have  installed 
the  letterpress  base  system  in  their 
plants  to  blend,  on  the  spot,  ink  for  any 
given  run.  This  eliminates  special 
matches,  delivery  problems,  worry 
about  meeting  deadlines  and  reduces 
overrun  of  inks.  Average  time  for 
blending— 15  minutes  per  color.  GPI 
engineers  will  tailor  a  blending  system 
to  meet  your  requirements  and  your 
budget— in  either  letterpress  or  web 
offset.  Ask  the  guy  from  GPI. 


Ask  the  guy  from  GPI  for  your  copy  of  this  new  streamlined 
color  palette.  It  includes  24  selected  inks  in  ANPA-AAAA 
AdPro  colors  for  web  offset. 


A  handy  fold-up  chart  illustrates  the  9  AdPro  web  offset 
base  colors  as  well  as  15  blends—  ,  ^ 

includes  blending  formulas. 

Blending  formulas  for  any  other 
shade  in  ANPA-AAAA  Color 
Book  Volume  #3  on  request.  i 


*Reg.  trade  mark  of 
ANPA  Research  Institute 


For  fast  color  selections  pick 
your  color  by  number ! 


Rely  on  the 
guy  from  GPI 


GPI  offers  color 
without  guesswork ! 

Web  offset  inks  in 
ANPA-AAAA  Approved 
Adpro*  colors 


SUPERSET 

No-heat  web  offset  ink 


GPI  gives  you  the  same  color  selection  in  web  offset  you  get  in 
GPI  letterpress  inks.  With  just  9  base  colors,  including  the  three 
AdPro  process  colors,  plus  extender,  you  can  blend  any  shade  in 
ANPA-AAAA  Color  Book  Volume  #3. 

SUPERSET  no-heat  web  offset  inks  are  especially  formu¬ 
lated  for  all  types  of  rotary  web-fed  newspaper  presses.  They’re 
suitable  for  all  grades  of  newsprint,  give  excellent  tone  and  con¬ 
trast,  have  exceptional  press  stability.  Dry  by  absorption  to  a 
matte  finish. 


In-plant  Blending  Systems  Short-cut  Color  Selector 

FOR  M/EB  OFFSET 


SUN  CHEMICAL  CORPORATION 


GENERAL  PRINTING  INK  DIVISION 

750  Third  Avanu*.  New  York.  N.  V.  10017 


JOI  RNAIJSM  EDUCATION 

Washington  J- center 
announces  Fellows 


Washington 

The  WashinRlon  Journalism 
Center  has  announced  a  list  of 
ten  F'ellows  who  will  participate 
in  its  1!H)8  Fall  Seminar.  They 
are: 

•  Henry  T.  .\uhin.  ‘ITy,  a  re- 
port«*r  for  the  Phihulvlptim 
(Pa.)  Ilulletin  since  IDhC!,  a 
graduate  of  Haiward  University 
and  a  native  of  Metuchen,  N.  J. 
He  has  covered  general  assipn- 
ments  for  the  Bulletin  and  re¬ 
cently  wrote  a  spfH'ial  series  of 
articles  on  U.S.  draft  evaders 
living  in  Canada. 

•  David  C.  Berliner,  2.1,  a  re¬ 
porter  for  the  A'cuv/rA'  (N.  J.) 
Ki'ening  Xeu'it  since  lOfil.  A 
Rraduate  of  New  York  Univer¬ 
sity,  lK)rn  in  Forest  Hills,  N.  Y., 
Berliner’s  assignments  for  the 
Kvening  News  included  cover¬ 
age  of  the  1967  Newark  riots. 

•  Chris  M.  Braithwaite,  24, 
native  of  Saskatoon,  Canada, 
who  has  worked  for  -Vcm’.swccA', 
the  Portland  Oregonian  and  the 
Anderson  (Calif.)  Valleg  Xews. 
h'or  Newsweek  he  covered  stories 
alH)ut  marijuana  smokers  in 
Southern  California  and  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission’s 
test  site  in  Nevada. 

•  Glenn  W.  Esterly,  21,  a  re¬ 
porter  for  the  Associated  Pr^ss 
in  Pierre,  S.  D.,  since  1961, 
covering  the  state  capital.  He 
al.so  has  worked  for  the  Sioujr 
City  (Iowa)  Jonnuil  and  the 
Carbon  County  Xews,  Red 
Linlge,  Mont. 

•  Barbara  H.  Kuehn,  24,  edu¬ 
cated  at  Smith  College  and 
Noi’thwestern  University,  a  re- 
(Mii  ter  for  the  Milwaukee  (Wis.) 
Sentinel  since  1966.  She  has 
covered  urban  problems  in  .Mil¬ 
waukee. 


•  William  R.  Maloni,  23,  a 
graduate  of  l)U(|Uesne  Univer¬ 
sity,  who  has  covered  urban 
problems  for  the  Xew  Pitts¬ 
burgh  Courier  and  the  HiP  Dis¬ 
trict  Gazette,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

•  Laurance  S.  Morrison,  28, 
gra<luate  of  Brandeis  Univer¬ 
sity,  who  has  covered  general 
assignments  and  urban  prob¬ 
lems  for  the  South  Ilend  (Ind.) 
Tribune  since  1965. 

•  Rol)ert  L.  Terpstra,  29,  a 
reportei-  for  Chicago’s  American 
since  1967,  who  also  has  worked 
for  the  Rome  (Italy)  Daily 
American.  For  Chicago’s  .Amer¬ 
ican  he  wrote  a  series  on  Chi¬ 
cago’s  hippies  and  a  series  on 
Illinois  mental  hospitals. 

•  Stanley  O.  Williford,  26, 
native  of  I.ittle  Rock,  .Ark.,  a 
graduate  of  California  State 
College  in  Los  .Angeles  where 
he  worked  on  the  college  pajier. 
He  also  has  worked  for  News¬ 
week. 

•  Toni  Withington,  21,  born 
in  Honolulu,  a  graduate  of 
Northwestern  University,  a  re¬ 
porter  for  the  Honolu'u  (Haw.) 
Star-llulletin  since  1961,  who 
has  spwialized  in  covei-age  of 
urban  jiroblems. 

16  \t  cek!. 

Each  of  the  Fellows  will  spend 
16  weeks  of  work  and  study  in 
Washington,  which  will  include 
seminars  with  leading  journal¬ 
ists,  government  officials  and 
policy  makers,  and  also  intern¬ 
ship  with  a  news  medium  or 
individual  reseaich.  Each  P'el- 
low  receives  a  stipend  of  $2,600. 

The  fir.st  week  of  the  F'all  pro¬ 
gram  will  Ik*  devoU'd  to  study 
of  the  press  and  government  and 
the  second  to  the  politician  and 


CALL  FOR  COLOR 
IN  PAOOCAH... 


ROP  FULL  COLOR 
DAILY  AND  SUNDAY 
SPECTACOLOR  AND 
HI-FI  ON  MONDAYS 


^un*l9emocrat 

PADUCAH,  KENTUCKY 

Rapreieatvd  by 

JANN  &  KELLEY 


the  reporter.  Other  subjwts  in¬ 
clude  the  power  of  the  executive 
branch,  the  Congress  as  it  is  and 
how  it  can  t>e  improved,  and 
several  sessions  dealing  with  the 
civil  rights  movement,  and  the 
l)roblems  of  the  cities. 

The  <ieadline  for  applications 
for  Sjuing,  1969  fellowships  is 
Noveml)er  1.  The  Spring,  1969 
fellowships  will  liegin  on  Feb- 
ruarj’  .3,  1969  and  continue 

through  May  2.3,  1969.  The 

deadline  for  applications  for 
the  Fall,  1969  fellowships  is 
.April  1.  The  Fall,  1969  fellow¬ 
ships  will  begin  on  Septemlier  2, 
1969  and  continue  through  De- 
cemlier  18,  1969. 

Furthei’  information  an<l  ap¬ 
plication  forms  may  be  obtained 
b\'  writing  to  the  I  )i rector.  The 
Washington  Journalism  Cen¬ 
ter,  2401  Virginia  Avenue, 
N.W.,  Washington,  D.C.  200.37. 

The  Centei-  was  established  in 
1961  to  provide  a  lalwratory  for 
students,  teachers,  researchers 
and  professional  journalists  in 
which  to  study  the  functions  and 
operations  of  the  national  gov¬ 
ernment.  It  is  a  non-profit  edu¬ 
cational  institution  designed  to 
advance  national  and  inter¬ 
national  news  reporting  and 
editing. 

NewlK)ld  Noyes,  editor  of  the 
]Vashington  Evening  Star,  is 
chairman  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees,  and  chairman  of  the 
Executive  Committee,  wh’ch  in¬ 
cludes  Mrs.  Philip  L.  Graham, 
president  of  the  Washington 
Post  and  Newsweek  magazine, 
and  .Austin  H.  Kiplinger,  presi¬ 
dent  of  Kiplinger  Washington 
Editor  Inc.  Julius  Duscha  is  the 
Centei  ’s  director. 

• 

Two  Southern 
dailies  sold 

.Maysvii.le,  Ky. 

.Maysville’s  two  daily  newspa¬ 
pers — The  Daily  Didegendent 
and  The  Public  Ledger — have 
been  sold  to  the  Gadsden,  .Ala., 
Times  Publishing  Corp.,  for  an 
undisclosed  sum. 

The  new  owners  will  lK*gin  op¬ 
erations  Oct.  1  as  the  Mays- 
ville  Publishing  Corp.  and  will 
publish  morning  and  afternoon 
I'ditions  six  days  a  week. 

Combined  circulation  of  the 
newspapers  is  now  6,600. 

Officials  of  the  .Alabama  pub¬ 
lishing  firm  said  Tuesday  the 
afternoon  edition  will  continue 
to  lie  known  as  The  Public  Ledg¬ 
er,  and  the  morning  paper  will 
Ik*  known  jointly  as  The  Daily 
Independent  and  The  Public 
Ledger. 

James  M.  Stripling,  .32,  news 
manager  of  the  Gadsden  Times, 
has  b'*en  named  publisher  of  the 
two  papers. 


Association 
forms  to  aid 
J- education 

Birmingham,  Ala. 

The  newly-formed  .Alabama 
Press  .Association  Journalism 
Foundation  has  held  its  organi¬ 
zational  meeting  here  with  plan? 
outlined  for  the  direction  the 
group  will  take  initially. 

H.  Brandt  .Ayers,  managing 
editor  of  the  .Xnniston  Star  and 
foundation  president,  discussed 
foundation  objectives. 

.Vccrcdilulion  in  Stale 

Specific  purposes  of  the  group 
are  to  sponsor,  promote,  encour¬ 
age,  support  and  assist,  finan¬ 
cially  and  otherwise,  the  ad¬ 
vancement  of  education  in  the 
field  of  journalism.  This  will  in¬ 
clude  support  of  efforts  to  get 
an  accredited  journalism  school 
in  .Alabama. 

Other  activities,  according  to 
.Ayers,  might  include  providing 
of  scholarships,  fellowships  and 
loans;  creation  of  chairs  for  the 
teaching  of  journalism;  or  pay¬ 
ing  in  full,  or  supplementing, 
the  salary  of  persons  engaged 
in  any  phase  of  education  in  the 
field  of  journalism. 

To  raise  funds  for  the  founda¬ 
tion,  plans  call  for  memlier 
))apers  to  donate  a  nickel  for 
each  daily  and  Sunday  suIk 
scrilK*r,  with  a  maximum  of 
$1,000  for  any  one  paper. 

Other  funds.  .Ayers  said, 
could  be  laised  by  solicitations 
from  other  businesses  and  insti¬ 
tutions. 

Directors  and  officers  present 
at  the  initial  meeting  of  the 
foundation  included  .Ayers; 
W.  H.  Metz,  vicepresiden*  of  the 
Itirmingham  Post-Herald  and 
president  of  the  .Alabama  Press 
.Association;  Victor  H.  Hanson 
II,  vicepresident  and  general 
manager  of  The  Birmingham 
News  and  foundation  vicepresi¬ 
dent;  and  James  W.  Hall  Jr., 
.secretary-manager  of  the  .Ala¬ 
bama  Press  .Association  and  s'C- 
retary  of  the  foundation. 

Slewarl  is  TrraMircr 

Treasurer  will  Ik*  W,  M. 
Stewart,  publisher  of  the  Mon¬ 
roe  Journal,  .Moni’oeville,  and 
the  South  Alabamian,  Jackson. 

Directors  attending  the  meet¬ 
ing  included  Neil  Davis,  pub- 
lishei'  of  the  .Auburn.  Ilulletin 
and  the  Tuskegee  Xews,  and 
Richard  N.  Hammell,  publisher 
of  the  Florence  Times  and  the 
Tri-Cities  Daily. 
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VISIT  IMPERIAL  BOOTH  12  &  13  &  OUR  HOSPITALITY  ROOM  AT  THE  APA  CONVENTION 


joins  Vitazip  and  Vitagard 

...  to  provide  you  with  a  complete  family  of 
highest  quality  filming  agents  specifically  de¬ 
veloped  to  meet  the  most  rigid  photoengraving 
requirements. 

ETCHGARD  GIVES  YOU: 

•  less  color  loss  •  more  ounces  of  zinc  per  bath 

•  sharper  image  •  improved  quality 

•  smoother  shoulder  •  at  substantial  savings 

•  better  hold  over  ' 


Ask  your  Imperial  man  for  a  demonstration.  He’s 
always  glad  to  oblige. 


METAL  &  CHEMICAL  CO. 

Chicago 
Philadelphia 
New  York 


CAUTION-COMBUSTI^^ 

N  Y.F.D.C.  OF  A.  NO 

A  N#w  Improved  AdcHtve  Por 

WA»Ar  ttAlii«4rtnft  In  MeCNO® 


Layout  and  design 

Today’s  for  tomorrow? 


i  c»!s  •  futtismi  fo*  10M6  tf  iini  lUttims »  ms ,  imt  is,  itii 

Bis.  TE/lB  BAS 
KEEPLUmiLC. 

Guard  Called  to  Halt  Disorders 


LBJ  Asks  Registry  of  All  Guns 


LIRR 
Says  It 
May  Stop 
Service 


McGovern  to  Vie 
For  Dems’  Nod 

SHt.  S  tif  Situtli  nishi. 

to  WiHtnMtMfllKMI  who  KflV 

h>  Koin-rt  K«iuhi1v'>  iiiurdf'r.  PaKt'S. 


IW  raiin^id  mvk  tt  i«  con- 
j  n4itpk*tt‘  shut 
ilown  »$  the  <ii;i|]ute  lAef 
an  allexeil  slowdown  b>  t'ar 
iiM^jeilop*  and  rvpuimti-ii 
amliiuies  ami  the  iiuntber 
of  iiir«  ill  the  nMinlenuni'e 
iiM'rea**^.  I^l|{<‘  '2. 


O 
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By  Howard  B.  Taylor 

It’s  possible  the  newspaper  of  tomorrow  is  beiM}>: 
published  today. 

It  could  be  the  bright  a^d  sparkling  new-look 
yeicffday  of  Garden  City,  Long  Island,  N.Y. 

The  old  look  (upper  left)  is  the  traditional  tabloid 
format — big  picture,  big  head,  smaller  head.  The  new 
lo6k  (upper  right)  edges  towartl  a  magazine  format. 

It’s  neater,  more  informative,  more  sophisticate*! 
and  more  authoritative  even  though  heads  are 
quieter.  The  aesthetic  pull  is  undeniable. 

The  switch  was  made  July  8.  Why? 

Newsday  in  28  years  was  a  flank-speed  going  con¬ 
cern.  Circulation  421,856  ABC  last  September.  Ad¬ 
vertising?  Loaded  with  it.  And  unless  the  paper 
happeneil  to  have  a  barrel  of  that  Centurj'  head  face 
staked  out  in  the  composing  room,  it  spent  a  wad 
changing  from  Tempo.  Even  John  Tebbel,  writing  in 
1965  Saturday  Review  said  Newsday  represented  the 
wave  of  the  future  in  newspaper  publishing. 

So,  why  change? 

The  case  for  change — newspapers  or  disposable 
diapers — has  been  wrapped  up  by  F red  Decker  in  re¬ 
lation  to  changing  Printers’  Ink  to  Marketing  Com¬ 
munications; 

“Progress  is  often  slowed  by  sentimental  attach¬ 
ment  to  the  past.  It  is  often  stopped  by  fear  that 
change  may  lead  to  criticism  or  failure.’’ 

But  let’s  face  it.  Most  newspapers  are  scared  to 
death  of  change.  What  a  pity,  when  so  many  things 
could  be  done. 

Newstlay  has  been  burnished  throughout.  Some  Ben 
Day  devices  and  fancy  cutoflFs  were  used  before. 


Gone  now,  all.  Inside,  the  three-column  format  has 
l)een  preserved  and  layout  has  been  subtly  simplified. 

The  flag  Newsday’s  Paging  Women  has  become 
Newsday  The  Family.  Century  heads  are  used  there, 
too,  with  kickers  and  some  standing  heads  in  Ultra 
Bodoni. 

Selection  of  Century  should  make  you  stop  and 
think.  It  doesn’t  have  the  modern  look  of  Tempo,  and 
it  has  serifs.  But  it’s  not  as  black  as  Tempo  bold, 
either.  It  has  a  sheen  of  grace  and  quiet  dignity. 

Our  type  book  says  Century  was  designed  in  1895 
by  L.  B.  Benton  and  Theodore  L.  De  Vinne  the 
American  Typefounders.  First  used  in  Centry  Mag¬ 
azine.  Irritating,  but  none  of  our  type  books  gives 
the  history  of  Tempo.  It’s  newer.  Therefore  not 
necessarily  l)etter.  We  shouldn’t  kiss  off  an  older 
face. 

How  ilid  Newsday’s  r»*aders  take  it?  Stejthen  E. 
Hills,  assistant  jiromotion  manager,  said: 

“As  might  be  exiiecte*!,  the  initial  reaction  of 
readers  ranged  from  completely  negative  to  abso¬ 
lutely  positive.  Over  .several  weeks,  as  readers  b«‘- 
came  more  used  to  the  new  appeai  ance  and  aware  of 
the  uncluttered  news  space,  comments  definitely 
changed  to  approbation.’’ 

•All  it  takes,  men,  is  judicious  couiag**. 


(.Mr.  Taylor  is  Editorial  Consultant  to  the  Copley 
International  Corporation,  an  affiliate  of  the  Copley 
Newspapers.  He  writes  this  feature  on  newspaper 
layout  and  design  especially  for  E&P.) 
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Better  be  careful.  There  are  many  factors  you  should  consider. 
Take  a  minute  to  ask  yourself  a  few  pertinent  questions. 


1.  Will  the  new  machine  function  as  an  integral  part  of  a 
thoughtfully-planned  production  system  ’ 

2.  Is  the  manufacturer  a  well-established  company,  ready 
and  able  to  service  product  after  you  buy  it? 

3.  Can  he  provide  all  the  vital  components  of  the  system, 

and  warrant  input  devices?  Computer? 

4.  Will  he  give  you  the  all-important  software  support 
to  make  the  system  work  simply  and  efficiently? 

5.  Can  he  offer  attractive  lease  plans  ^®^'Sned  to  save 

you  money?  - 


If  all  your  answers  are  yes,  you're  probably  a  customer  of  ours. 
If  not,  we'd  welcome  an  opportunity  to  convince  you  that  your 
typesetting  equipment  should  come  from  I  ,, _ | 


ii«^i  the 

— —J  total 
graphic  arts 

company 


Mergenthaler  Linotype  Company,  a  division  of  ELTRA  Corporation,  Mergenthaler  Drive,  Plainview,  New  York  11803 


Prof  ^8  final  test:  A  sale  or  a  fail 

He  makes  them  write  for  $ 


By  I)al«‘  J.  Schwarlz 

San  Diego 

He  leaned  far  out  over  the 
desk,  clutehed  his  hands,  blinked 
his  eyes  and  said,  “The  game’s 
name  is  ‘sell.’  And  there’s  one 
alternative — a  sale  or  a  fail.” 

Ev’erj’  year  for  20  years.  Pro¬ 
fessor  Arthur  C.  Wimer  has 
started  his  article  writing  class 
with  the  same  terse,  frightening 
statement  to  his  students — “pub¬ 
lish  or  perish.”  After  Wimer 
delivers  his  opening  ultimatum 
to  a  class  of  hopeful  writers, 
the  students  turn  to  each  other 
ami  exchange  nervous  smiles. 
Then,  as  though  struck  with 
something  just  rememliered, 
some  students  rise  and  make  a 
quiet  exodus  from  this  teaching 
den  of  practical  learning — never 
to  return. 

But  these  scenes  won’t  happen 
anymore.  Wimer  taught  his  last 
scheduled  article  writing  class. 
His  teaching  career  has  come 
into  conflict  with  a  California 
law.  He’s  65  in  ’69.  “Retire,” 
says  the  State  law.  And  besides, 
some  students  and  educators 


think  his  teaching  methods  are 
too  radical. 

No  place  for  loafers 

No  coddling  is  Wimer’s  first 
teaching  principle.  “The  writing 
game  harlxjrs  no  short  cuts,  no 
weaklings  and  no  loafers.  So, 
why  should  a  writing  instructor 
pamper  his  students?”  he  asks. 

A  veteran  in  the  writing  game, 
Wimer  logged  40  years  of  suc¬ 
cessful  participation  as  a  writei- 
and  a  teacher.  He  worked  20 
years  as  a  Washington  corre¬ 
spondent  and  a  columnist  for 
the  Hartford  Couraut  and  the 
\ew  York  Times  and  20  years 
as  a  teacher  of  writing  in  the 
Journalism  Departments  of  the 
University  of  Iowa  and  San 
Diego  State  College. 

But  Ijefore  red  penciling  his 
last  student  papers  in  journal¬ 
ism  classes,  he  consented  to  tell 
how  his  writing  program  in¬ 
volving  six  phases  worked  for 
hundreds  of  students — a  pro¬ 
gram  which  enabled  the  students 
to  sell  hundreds  of  articles  to 
both  newspapers  and  magazines. 


Here’s  the  program’s  se¬ 
quence  : 

During  Phase  I,  Wimer  warns 
beginners  to  write  within  their 
limits.  For  the  student  who 
doesn’t  heed  this  important 
pha.se  of  the  program,  a  failing 
grade  is  posted  on  his  record 
l)ecause  he  has  always  missed 
selling  an  article. 

Out  of  a  trance 
“In  the  first  week  of  the 
wiiting  course,  I  spend  time 
bringing  the  students  out  of  a 
trance  common  to  most  l)egin- 
ning  writers.  It’s  the  ‘illusion 
of  grandeur’  trance.  The  most 
common  error  I’ve  found  among 
the  beginning  writers  is  their 
complete  lack  of  awai’eness  of 
opportunities  in  feature  ai  ticles 
for  newspapers  or  in  the  special¬ 
ized  magazines.  The  l)eginner 
wants  to  write  for  the  big 
leagues  without  first  serving  in 
the  minors,”  Wimer  says. 

For  example,  in  the  first  week 
of  class  many  of  the  students 
have  ambitions  to  write  for 
Ksqidre,  Render’s  Digest  and 
Harper’s.  But  Wimer’s  lectures 
soon  dispel  the  student’s  aspira¬ 
tions  of  jumping  into  the  big 
leagues  without  first  serving  an 
apprenticeship  in  the  minors. 
And  with  the  “publish  or  perish” 
ultimatum  in  effect,  the  students 
are  anxious  to  follow  the  old 
pro’s  suggestions  and  write  for 
the  newspapers  and  the  maga¬ 
zines  that  he  selects. 

Most  of  the  newspapers  and 
magazines  that  Wimer  refers  to 
are  listed  in  the  various 
writer’s  market  guides  available 
in  libraiies.  From  these  books 
with  their  categorized  market 
listings,  professional  and  ama¬ 
teur  writers  glean  ideas  for 
articles.  And  gathering  ideas  for 
articles  is  the  second  phase 
stressed  in  Wimer’s  writing 
I  course. 

Ideas  from  nenspapers 
According  to  the  professor, 
selecting  a  salable  idea  for  an 
article  is  perhaps  the  most  im¬ 
portant  phase  of  any  writing 
program.  And  Wimer  blatantly 
predicts  that  the  writer  who  con¬ 
stantly  keeps  on  the  alert  for 
possible  ideas  is  the  writer  who 
registers  the  sales. 

“I  tell  my  students  to  read 
newspapers  and  to  focus  par¬ 
ticular  attention  on  newspaper 
features  for  a  new  slant  on 
ideas.  And  when  a  student  says 
that’s  pilfering,  I  quickly  refer 
him  to  the  copyright  law  which 


Prof.  Arthur  Wimer 

specifically  states  that  ideas  are 
not  copyrightable,”  Wimer  says. 

For  example,  a  student  in  a 
recent  class  read  that  the  Cham- 
l)er  of  Commerce  in  Savannah, 
Georgia  wanted  to  promote  the 
oceanographic  industry  there. 
Knowing  of  the  oceanographic 
success  in  San  Diego,  the  student 
hit  on  an  idea.  He  wrote  the 
Savannah  newspaper  editor  ask¬ 
ing  to  do  an  article  in  which  he 
would  indicate  how  oceanogp-a- 
phy  can  influence  the  economy 
of  an  area.  .\s  a  result,  the  edi¬ 
tor  bought  the  article  which 
appeared  as  a  two-page  spread 
in  the  Sunday  Magazine  of  the 
Savannah  Maming  \'ews.  .\nd, 
the  student  passed  the  course. 

In  another  ca.se,  a  student 
saw  a  feature  in  a  local  news¬ 
paper  about  girls  l)eing  hired 
as  truck  drivers.  The  student 
pur.sued  this  idea  but  delved 
deeper  into  the  who,  what,  why, 
when,  where  and  how  than  the 
newspaper  writer  did.  After  in- 
tei-viewing  the  girls,  men  truck 
drivers,  and  the  owner  of  the 
trucking  firm,  the  student  wrote 
his  article.  He  rechecked  his 
facts  with  the  owner  and  then 
sold  the  finished  manuscript  for 
$100  to  a  trucking  magazine 
whose  editor  he  had  previously 
queried.  And  the  importance  of 
query  letter  writing  makes  up 
Phase  III  in  Wimer’s  writing 
program. 

Only  un  order 

“I’ve  stressed,  and  stressed, 
and  stressed  in  class  to  never, 
never,  never  Iregin  the  article 
without  an  order,”  Wimer  em¬ 
phasized.  “A  salesman  never 
ships  merchandise  without  an 
order;  therefore,  why  should  a 
writer  send  a  manuscript  with¬ 
out  an  order.  Moreover,  a  writer 
.seems  to  write  better  when  he 
knows  an  editor  wants  the 
product.” 

In  their  writing  of  query 
letters,  Wimer  guides  the  stu¬ 
dents  by  emphasizing  clarity  and 
conciseness  of  content.  “If  a 
(Continued  on  page  86) 


*winged  ankles 


in  talaria*  the  t  is  small,  but 

in  Teletype 

it’s  always  a  cap... 


because  Teletype  is  a  registered  trademark 
identifying  Teletype  Corporation  products— 
and  used  correctly  only  as  an  adjective,  as 
in:  “Send  it  on  the  Teletype  machine.”  It  is 
never  used  as  a  noun  or  verb,  as  in:  “Send  it 
on  the  Teletype,"  or  “Teletype  it." 
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The  finest  name 
in  press  drives 


HURLETRON  Incorporated 

Electric  Eye  Equipment  Division,  Danville,  Illinois  61832 


The  HURLETRON  name  on  a  press  drive  Is 
your  assurance  of  quality  and  reliability. 
HURLETRON  has  standard  or  special 
drives  for  any  make,  any  size  web-fed 
newspaper  press. 

As  press  drive  specialists,  we  have  the 
manpower,  the  facilities,  and  the  experi¬ 
ence  to  design  and  manufacture  any  drive 
to  satisfy  your  requirements.  Hundreds 
of  HURLETRON  drives  are  now  in  opera¬ 
tion  all  over  the  world. 

Let  us  put  our  drive  experience  to  work 
for  you.  Our  control  experience  too.  Call, 
write  or  wire:  HURLETRON,  1938  E.  Fair- 
child  Street,  Danville,  Illinois  61832. 

When  you  think  of  drives— think  of 
HURLETRON  . . .  The  press  drive  people. 


'OKlVES  •  REGISTER  CONTROLS  •  TENSION  CONTROLS  •  CENTRAL  CONSOLES  •  PRE-PRINT  INSETTING  CONTROLS  •  "ELECTROSIST”  •  COMPLETE  PRESS  CONTROL  SYSTEMS 


(Continued  from  page  84) 
writer  can’t  explain  and  sell  Ins 
idea  to  an  editor  in  a  one-page 
letter,  the  idea  is  bad  and  the 
writing  is  worse,”  he  says.  A 
favorite  Wimer  saying  is  “ex¬ 
press,  don’t  try  to  impress  when 
you  write.” 

“I  tell  the  students  that  the 
query  letter  is  simjdy  a  refined 
sales  pitch.  He  should  get  the 
idea,  organize  it,  and  tell  it. 
With  his  idea,  the  writer  has  to 
stimulate  the  editor.  If  the  quer>' 
letter  does  excite  the  editor,  the 
letter  writer  is  sure  to  receive 
an  answer  saying,  ‘We  would  l)e 
happy  to  see  the  finished  article 
on  a  speculation  basis,’  ”  Wimer 
says.  And  with  that  reply  from 
the  editor,  the  professor  plagues 
the  student  until  the  manu¬ 
script  is  completed. 

Clear  and  aeciiratc 

For  the  finished  manuscript, 
Wimer’s  writing  Phases  IV  and 
V  follow — careful  research  and 
clear  writing.  The  professor  em¬ 
phatically  states  that  how  well 
a  writer  adheres  to  those  rules 
sej)arates  the  i)ros  from  the 
amateurs.  Wimer  unmercifully 
badgers  his  -students  for  accu- 
lacy  in  research  and  writing. 

“I  continually  harp  to  the 
student  to  scrutinize  everj*  item 
that  goes  into  an  article — it’s 
the  only  way,”  he  says. 

.\nd  l)ecause  research  to 
Wimer  is  so  important,  he  pro¬ 
hibits  the  student  from  writing 
an  article  until  he  has  gathered 
at  least  twice  the  necessary  ma- 
teiial  needed  to  write  a  salable 
article.  Wimer  smiles  when  he 
says,  “The  students  agree  that 
if  the  research  has  been  done 
properly,  the  article  will  almost 
write  itself.” 

Then  as  though  he  were  emu¬ 
lating  the  grisly  side  of  Dr. 
Jekyll,  Wimer  thrust  out  a 
clawing  hand  and  said,  “The 
hook  is  next.  I  want  my  students 
to  write  a  lead  that  grabs  the 
reader  by  the  throat,  pins  him  to 
a  wall  and  refuses  to  let  go 


until  the  reader  has  finished. 
That’s  the  hook  lead.  \  writer 
must  learn  to  execute  it — and 
then  to  follow  thiough.” 

Organizing  the  material 

Among  other  writing  hints, 
Wimer  teaches  his  students  to 
organize  their  material  in  the 
inverted  pyramid  style.  With 
this  type  of  organization,  an 
editor  needing  space  can  cut  the 
article  from  the  bottom  up  with¬ 
out  ruining  it  or  doing  a  com¬ 
plete  rewrite. 

And  rewrite,  Wimer’s  sixth 
l)hase,  haunts  the  students  for 
ever  more.  The  professor  tells 


his  students  what  ev'ery  success¬ 
ful  writer  knows  so  well, 
“Articles  are  not  written,  they’re 
rewritten.” 

VV’imer’s  red  pencil  has  sur¬ 
prised  many  of  his  students 
when  the  red  mark  cuts  into  a 
misspelled  word  or  a  verb  that 
doesn’t  agree  with  its  subject. 
Ineffective  leads,  poor  organiza¬ 
tion  and  general  statements 
made  without  foundation  are 
also  victims  of  his  bitter  com¬ 
ments.  Peering  at  the  red 
penciled  marks  of  what  he  con¬ 
sidered  his  finished  manuscript 
the  student  looks  dejectedly  at 
Wimer  as  the  professor  coldly 


says,  “Rewrite  it!” 

If  you  have  the  impression 
that  students  consider  the  pro¬ 
fessor  an  ogre,  you’re  right.  At 
times  they  do.  But  in  his  20 
years  of  teaching  article  writing 
only  seven  students  have  failed 
the  course.  In  one  of  his  recent 
classes,  15  students  collected 
$.3,500  for  articles  sold  during 
one  semester’s  work. 

And  l)ecause  of  Wimer’s  rigid 
insistence  that  students  adhere 
to  his  advice  for  successful 
article  writing,  many  of  his 
former  students  have  now- 
achieved  BIG  LKAGUE 
STATUS. 


Dr.  Wm.  Hall  named  head  of  AASDJ 


CoLi’MBUS,  Ohio 

Dr.  William  E.  Hall,  director 
of  the  School  of  Journalism  at 
Ohio  State  University,  is  the 
new  president  of  the  American 
.Association  of  Schools  and  De¬ 
partments  of  Journalism.  He 
was  elected  recently  at  a  nation¬ 
al  convention  of  journalism  edu¬ 
cators  in  Lawrence,  Kans. 

Dr.  Hall,  who  previously 
served  as  vicepresident  of  the 
.A.ASDJ,  succeeds  Dr.  Wayne 
Danielson  of  the  University  of 
North  Carolina. 

The  .A.ASDJ  represents  55  pro¬ 
fessionally  accredited  schools  of 
journalism  in  the  United  States. 
The  schools  are  accredited  by  the 
.American  Council  on  Education 
for  Journalism,  a  national  Iward 
representing  educators  and  the 
communications  industry. 

Hall  indicated  the  .A.ASDJ 
would  pursue  three  goals  during 
his  one-year  administration: 

•“Acceleration  of  programs 
to  assist  students  from  minority 
groups,  ranging  from  scholar¬ 
ship  and  counseling  aid  to  the 
creation  of  a  classroom  climate 
that  encourages  a  rational  un¬ 
derstanding  of  problems  relating 
to  the  race  issue; 

•“Continuation  of  an  AASDJ 
studv  of  the  desirability  of  ac- 


^  lipeas 
new 

^  iDniensions 


creditation  of  graduate  degree 
programs,  and 

•“Identification  of  research 
problems  that  could  l)e  under¬ 
taken  by  memljer  schools  to  as¬ 
sist  the  mass  media.” 

Dr.  Merrill  Samuelson,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Washington,  was 
elected  vice-president  to  succeed 
Hall.  Elmer  F.  Beth  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Kansas  was  re-elected 
secretary-treasurer  to  serve  his 
‘22nd  consecutive  term. 

Other  officers  elected  were 


Executive  Committee  members 
Dr.  .All)ert  T.  Scroggins,  Univer¬ 
sity  of  South  Carolina ;  Dr.  Ger¬ 
hart  1).  Weil)e,  Boston  Univer¬ 
sity,  and  Ralph  R.  Lashbrook, 
Kansas  State  University.  All 
are  heads  of  their  respective 
.schools. 

Dr.  Murvin  H.  Perry  of  Kent 
State  University  and  Dr.  Jo¬ 
seph  Holland  of  the  University 
of  Oklahoma  were  elected 
.A.ASDJ  representatives  on  the 
.American  Council  for  Education 
in  Journalism. 


Court  of  Appeals  reverses  NLRB 


MAPS  from  NEA  News-In- 
Color  offer  a  spectoculor 
public  service  to  your  read- 
ers.  Hundreds  of  news¬ 
papers  used  our  full-page, 

full-color  Vietnam  ond  -  — 

Chino  mops,  gave  thous-  Wlim 

onds  of  reprints  free  to  ||j(2| 

schools  and  libraries.  _ 
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Kingsport,  Tenn. 

The  United  States  Court  of 
.Appeals  at  Cincinnati  has  re¬ 
versed  a  National  Labor  Rela¬ 
tions  Board  order  that  would 
have  required  the  Kingsport 
Times-Xews  to  reinstate  a  for¬ 
mer  composing  room  employe 
with  back  pay. 

The  court  further  refused  to 
compel  the  Kingsport  Publishing 
Corporation  to  follow  through 
on  a  grievance,  as  ordered  by 
the  NLRB,  under  terms  of  an 
expired  contract  the  publishing 
firm  had  with  Kingsport  Typo¬ 
graphical  Union  No.  940. 

The  unfair  labor  practice  case 
developed  from  the  discharge  by 
the  newspapers  of  Ivil  Lytz,  a 
Composing  room  employee,  in 
June,  1905,  for  his  alleged  re¬ 
fusal  to  cairy  out  the  instruc¬ 
tions  of  a  foreman,  and  for 
deliberately  ignoring  posted  in¬ 
structions  regarding  holiday 
shifts. 

The  Typographical  Union, 
.supported  by  the  NLRB,  took 
the  position  that  the  publishing 
company  should  reinstate  Lytz 
and  adjust  his  grievance  under 
terms  of  a  contract  that  had 
terminated  in  October,  1964. 

When  the  publishing  company 
refused  to  continue  Lytz  on  its 
payroll  while  it  processed  his 
grievance,  the  union  took  the 
case  tiefore  the  NLRB,  filing  un¬ 
fair  labor  practice  charges.  A 


trial  examiner  held  with  the 
union  and  was  sustained  by  the 
NLRB  in  Washington,  after  the 
publisher  appealed  to  the  board. 
This  led  to  the  filing  of  a  peti¬ 
tion  with  the  U.S.  Court  of  .Ap¬ 
peals  and  the  decision  at  Cin¬ 
cinnati  following  a  hearing  last 
June  19.  The  court  noted  that 
the  company  had  offered  to  dis¬ 
cuss  Lytz’s  grievance  under 
terms  of  a  new  contract,  once 
such  a  document  had  lieen 
agreed  to  and  signed  by  the 
union  and  the  publisher. 

• 

Britinli  newspapers 
put  in  new  eonipany 

London 

International  Publishing  Cor¬ 
poration  has  effected  a  company 
reorganization  that  brings  all 
its  newspapers  under  one  man¬ 
agement. 

Hugh  Cudlipp,  chairman  of 
I.P.C.,  said  the  new  company — 
I.P.C.  Newspapers,  Ltd.,  would 
manage  the  Daily  Mirror  News¬ 
papers,  Ltd.,  Odhams  News¬ 
papers,  the  Scottish  Daily 
Record  and  Sunday  Mail,  Ltd., 
Reveille  Newspapers,  Ltd.,  West 
of  England  Newspapers,  Ltd., 
and  Overseas  Newspapers,  Ltd. 

The  new  company  will  have 
10,000  employes  and  an  annual 
payroll  of  £17-million  ($40.8- 
million). 
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"The  Berkey  Direct  Screen  System  gives 
us  greater  speed,  versatility,  improved 
quality  and  simplicity  of  operation. 


It  has  many  advantages  over  our  old 
system.  We  are  extremely  satisfied 
with  its  performance.” 


says  Robert  R.  Feagm, 

President  and  General  Manager 
The  Florida  Times  Union 
and  Jacksonville  Journal 
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You  too  can  be  in  good  company 


when  you  use  the  Berkey  Direct  Screen  System 
to  produce  fast,  predictable,  and  inexpensive  ROP  color 


North,  South,  East,  West  —  from  the  “grass  roots”  to  the 
large  metropolitan  dailies  —  the  Berkey  Direct  Screen  Sys¬ 
tem  has  been  acclaimed  as  a  major  breakthrough  in  news¬ 
paper  ROP  color. 

Never  before  has  a  piece  of  equipment  offered  such  broad 
scope  and  versatility  to  meet  the  varied  screening  appli¬ 
cations  of  newspapers  in  both  color  and  black-and-white. 
This  is  a  day-in,  day-out  workhorse  that  produces  color  in 
less  than  45  minutes  from  transparency  to  plate. 

And  that’s  not  all... 


•  Produces  controlled  screened  black-and-white  prints  lor 
fast  paste-up  in  offset  newspaper  production. 

•  Provides  polycontrast  exposure  control  lor  black-and- 
white  prints. 

•  Screens  halftone  negatives  directly  from  color  transpar¬ 
encies  lor  black-and-white  reproduction. 

Is  it  any  wonder  then  that  the  Berkey  Direct  Screen  System 
has  been  described  by  one  satisfied  owner  as  “a  develop¬ 
ment  in  newspaper  color  that  the  small  newspaper  can 
afford  and  the  large  newspaper  can  not  afford  to  be 
without.” 


rROMOTION 

Data,  humor,  color 
combine  to  sell 

By  lieorfie  Vt  ill 


By  its  very  nature,  color  is 
flamlmyant,  and  the  promotion 
of  color  deserves  the  same  elan. 
Color  is  fre«|Uently  associated 
with  the  circus  or  carnival,  and 
the  tH‘st  promotion  for  nc'w.s- 
paper  color  sometimes  bears  a 
rescmiblance  to  a  midway. 

The  St.  I'mil  (.Minn.)  /bs- 
/Kitcli  and  Pimn'er  1‘rexa  have 
turned  out  a  2b-|)aKe  jnesenta- 
tion  b(H)klet  that  tells  advertiseis 
and  agencies  alwmt  its  color 
prowess,  using  imagination, 
drama,  humor  and  lots  of  wild, 
glorious  color. 

Kach  left-hand  |»ag’  of  the 
spiral-hound  i)resentatb)n  uses  a 
large"  r«*|»roduction  of  an  old 
black-and-white*  meevie  still,  with 
a  ce)lor  tint  bleeck,  and  e-ach  of 
these*  page's  fe*ature*s  an  unre*- 
lat<*el,  humen-eeus  captiem  with  a 
“se*ll  cedeer”  angle*. 

For  example,  a  pheetee  e>f  a 
mob  scene  of  .A7.te*c  Indians  at 
the  feM)t  e)f  a  pyiamid  all  have 
their  hands  raised  eever  their 
he*aels  te)  hail  the  chief  percheel 
atop  the*  me>nume*nt.  The  caj)- 
tion:  “.All  in  faveer  of  I’OI* 
COLOR  say  a.ve!” 

An  eelel  picture*  eef  Be)ris  Kar¬ 
loff  in  a  hypnotists  j)ose  says: 
“Yem  are  in  a  eleep  sleep.  Whe*n 
1  ceeunt  to  ten  and  snaj)  my 
fingers  ye>u  will  awaken.  You  will 
read  this  entii'e  boeeklet  from 
e*e>ver  to  <*e)ver.  You  will  then  call 
the  St.  Raul  Dispatch  anel 
Rionee*r  Press  advertising  ele- 
partme'ht  anel  tell  them  yem 
would  like  te)  talk  abeeut  ROP 
COLOR.  i-2-:M-.vr)— ” 

The  ne*xt  spreael  sheews  a  wife 


AUSTRALIA'S 


.screaming  at  her  husband.  The 
cutline:  “How  many  times  do  1 
have  to  tell  you!  Blue  over  vel- 
low  makes  GRKK.N,  GRKKX, 
GRKK.N!” 

.Aneether  phote)  sheews  a  gun- 
wielding  villain  crouched  e)ver 
his  victim,  who  shouts:  “.Al¬ 
right,  already!  If  you  want  to 
run  the  ad  in  red,  we’ll  run  the 
ad  in  red!” 

In  a  medieval  bane|Ue*t  scene*,  a 
knight  seate'd  next  to  the  eiueen 
anne)un{*es:  “Ladie*s  and  gentle*- 
men,  in  the  split-run  test,  eeur 
ceelor  ad  e)ut|)ulle*el  the  black-anel- 
white  ael  by  |)ercent,  which 
means  I  win  the*  office  poeil.” 

This  kind  e)f  whimsy  con¬ 
tinues  threeugh  the*  presentation, 
and  it’s  e)ur  guess  that  senne  of 
the*m  will  Ik*  te)in  out  and  peested 
e)n  art  elepartme*nt  bulle*tin 
beeards. 

.***<*11  with  l*!«>e‘lie*ele*lie-!> 

Facing  e*ach  of  the  phote>  gag 
|)ages  is  a  full-coleer  ))S.ve*cheelelic 
elesign,  with  no  two  backgreeunds 
alike  througheiut  the  booklet.  In 
e*ach,  a  men  tise  carries  the  sales 
story,  anel  the*  light  teeuch  is 
again  evielent  in  the  cop.v,  liut 
the*  .se*//  sheews  thieiugh,  inelel- 
ibly. 

On  one*  (eage,  ceeleei*  in  aelver- 
tising'  is  relateel  te)  ceeleer  in  the 
store*’s  mei*chandise,  anel  the* 
e*me)tie)nal  aspe'cts  eef  selling  with 
ceeleer. 

.Aneether  ce)|)y  steery  is  based 
on  re'sults  eef  ceeleer-eeptic  stuelies, 
and  points  out  that  8  out  eef  10 
best  reael  aels  were*  in  color,  with 
all  10  of  the  leest  reael  aels  by 
weemen.  The  “rememleerability” 
as|)ects  of  color  advei-tising 
freem  the*  .Milwaukee  Journal’s 


Color-Optic  Study  were  also  in¬ 
cluded. 

The  next  page  makes  use  of  a 
Houston  Chronicle  stuely  that 
tells  how  color  increaseel  reaeler- 
ship  80  percent,  with  “remem- 
leeiship”  jum|)ing  04  percent.  It 
also  points  out  that  color  pulls 
more  readers  regardless  of  size 
of  ad,  anel  for  all  kinels  of  ads, 
anel  strengthens  store  and  branel 
identity. 

Data  is  includeel  on  increase 
in  ()e*rc*ent  of  readership  for  both 
|)re)duct  anel  institutional  adver¬ 
tising. 

Quoting  from  a  l.onr;  Iteurh 
huleiwndent  &  Press  Tdeprum 
study,  it  pe)int;*el  out  that  ce)le)r 
e)utpulled  black  and  white  by 
10.7  percent  fe)r  wristwatch  ael; 
by  8.‘i.d  percent  fe)r  a  watch  and 
el  rill  set  ael  by  ;  for  an  ael 

for  tables,  by  OOG  ;  in  an  ad  for 
re*ce)rels  by  12.’fG  ;  a  canely  ael, 
l)y  Vio.l'A  .  .  .  and  ceelor’s  aver¬ 
age  aelvantag;*  e)ver  black-anel- 
white,  70.1 ' ! . 

The  final  |)age*  wrap-up  tells 
adve*rtising  i)re)spects  abe)ut 
minimum  size*  re*e|Uireme*nts. 
availability  e)f  creative  ideas  and 
finished  art,  engravings,  and 
ejuality  printing  on  the  paper’s 
new  Ge)ss  Heaelliner  pre*s.ses. 

In  summary,  the  St.  Paul  pro- 
me)tie)n  makes  geeod  use  of  data — 
me).st  e)f  it  ))re)viele*d  by  .stuelies 
maele  by  e)thei*  newspa[)ers,  gerexl 
selling  ceep.v,  humor,  anel  most 
important  e)f  all,  lots  of  ceeleer. 

♦  ♦  » 

PLUS  GNK — .A  “Fact  She*et” 
elistributeel  to  aelvei'tisers  anel 
agencies  by  the  Rockford  (HI.) 
Morninfi  Stur  anel  Register- 
Reiiuhlic  tells  that  “2.')fi,00!)  men, 
women  anel  chilelren,  i)lus  “.Miss 
.Ameiica”  live  in  metro  ReH*k- 
ford.  .A  phe)to  of  Judi  Forel,  the 
1008  .Miss  .America,  who  lives  in 
suburban  Belevielere  dresses  up 
the  i)ie*e*e*.  Beats  statistics  any 
time. 

*  *  * 

RKADERS’  PICNIC  —  A 
crowel  of  2(1,000  turneel  e)ut  te) 
the  ninth  annual  Clearing  He)use 


Expanding  Wealfh 
Offers  Opporfunifies 

Investigate  the  developments 
that  are  taking  place— In¬ 
creased  population.  Industrial 
development,  high  standard 
of  living,  and  the  mounting 
successes  of  over  800  U.  S. 
companies  that  are  operating 
and  have  $500.000.0(X)  In¬ 
vested  In  Australia. 

Ts  kMS  in  touch  with  markotlno. 
adeesrtltins.  onblichlni  and  araahlo 
arte  In  Auttralia  road 


IMPRESSED 

. . .  how  parents  feel  about  a  progressive 

newspaper  who  sponsors  VEC  News  Filmstrips 


NEWSPAPER  NEWS 

fnrmiuhtly 

Anaual  Subscription  to  U.  S.  S9 
Csrntr  Butt  B  CliUell  Sts..  Surry  Hills. 
Sydney,  Australis 


America's  most  widely  used  Newspaper  School  Program 


VISUAL  EDUCATION  CONSULTANTS,  INC. 

Building  lh$  Seu  spaper  Reading  Habit 

MADISON.  WISCONSIN  53701  608  /  836-6565 


Picnic  .sponsored  by  the  Port- 
Innd  (Me.)  Press  Herald,  Fea¬ 
tures  were  an  antique  auction 
band  concert,  organ  recital,  hoi), 
by  and  handicraft  exhibition, 
and  of  course,  plenty  of  food. 

«  *  4e 

TRK.ASURE — .A  buried  treas¬ 
ure  chest  worth  $l,r)()()  to  the 
finders  became  the  object  of 
wide-spread  .search  by  hundreds 
of  Long  Beach,  California  people 
in  a  inoject  sponsored  by  the 
Indeitendent-Press-Telefirum  and 
the  city’s  Junior  Chamber  of 
Commerce.  .Aptly  called  Treas¬ 
ure  Hunt,  the  chest  was  hidden 
along  the  lM*ach.  Kach  day  for 
twelve  days,  different  clues  as  to 
the  chest’s  location  were  puh- 
lisheil.  Clues  were  in  the  form  of 
rhymes,  and  each  day  one  led 
the  reader  closer  to  the  treasure. 
If  the  finder  of  the  chest  wore 
one  of  the  gold  stars  sold  at 
local  .stones  by  the  ChamlK*r  of 
Commerce,  the  (irize  was  worth 
$1, .■)()().  Without  the  stars,  the 
pi  iz  *  was  .$.’)(M).  The  loot  was 
found  on  the  last  day  by  a  pair 
<  f  teenagers,  with  one  wearing 
the  star.  The  event  was  part  of 
Long  Beach’s  annual  Inter¬ 
national  Sea  Festival,  which 
f(  atured  aifuatic  s|)ectaculars, 
|)ower  and  sailboat  racing,  swim¬ 
ming  competitions  and  exhibits. 

*  *  * 

PKDMO'IION  1‘F.OPLF. 

William  Kreeger,  formerly 
jiromotion  manager  of  the 
Clereliind  (G.)  Press,  has  joined 
the  Lebanon  (O.)  irc.sfer«  Star 
as  general  manager,  since  Sep- 
temlM'r  12. 

*  *  * 

Sheldon  Greenlierger  has  lieen 
named  sales  promotion  manager 
at  the  Cleveland  Press,  replac¬ 
ing  William  Kreeger.  Green- 
berger  was  Mr.  Kreeger’s  assist¬ 
ant  since  IflfiJ.  He  assumed  the 
post  September  11. 

• 

(ilaiiiiett  ^ruiip  holds 
two  «lay  seminar 

Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Twenty-five  financial  and  ac¬ 
counting  executives  of  Gannett 
newspapers  and  broadcasting 
.stations  from  five  states  com¬ 
pleted  a  two-day  seminar  at 
Midtown  Tower  here  Sept.  21. 

Under  review  were  Gannett 
Group  purchasing,  cash  man¬ 
agement,  cash  forecasting,  oper¬ 
ating  budgets,  and  department¬ 
al  allocation  of  depreciation.  The 
seminar  was  directed  by  Roliert 
Eisenbraun,  Gannett  Co.  gen¬ 
eral  auditor. 

Speakers  included  John  R. 
Purcell,  Gannett  Co.  vicepresi¬ 
dent,  finance;  John  1).  Collins  of 
Peat,  Marwick,  Mitchell  &  Co.; 
John  E.  Gartland,  Gannett  treas¬ 
urer,  and  Eisenbraun. 
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It  isn't  who  wins  that  counts. 
It's  how  many  play  the  game. 


Don't  get  us  wrong.  We're  delighted  we're  associated  with 
two  creative-conscious,  advertiser-agency  teams  who  won  two 
top  awards  in  Editor  &  Publisher's  1968  ROP  Color  Awards 
competition. 

To  them,  and  to  progressive  advertising  people  like  them, 
go  the  major  congratulations. 

So  we're  proud  to  share  in  the  rightful  pleasure  of  these 
two:  (1)  Farmers  &  Mechanics  Savings  Bank  of  Minneapolis  and 
its  agency  Knox-Reeves  Advertising,  Inc.  for  winning  a  first  prize 
for  "Creativity  in  Retail  Newspaper  Color  Advertising"  and  (2) 
Skippy  Peanut  Butter,  New  York,  and  its  agency  Dancer- 
Fitzgerald-Sample,  Inc.  for  winning  a  first  prize  for  "Outstanding 
Reproduction  of  Newspaper  Color  Advertising'.' 

But  even  if  we  hadn't  taken  one  award,  we  still  would 
have  walked  home  a  winner.  When  115  newspapers  and  84 
advertising  agencies  submit  more  than  3,400  entries,  that's  evidence 
that  more  newspaper  color  is  being  relied  upon  to  win  sales 
today  than  ever  before. 

In  that  context,  all  are  winning:  Advertisers,  advertising 
agencies  and  newspapers.  All  are  contributing  to  make  the  power¬ 
ful  sales  tool  of  ROP  newspaper  color  more  effective  every  day. 


FIRST  PRIZE 

1968 

Creativity  in  Retail  Newspaper 
Color  Advertising 

Farmers  &  Mechanics  Savings 
Bank  of  Minneapolis 

Advertising  Agency: 

Knox-Reeves  Advertising,  Inc. 

The  Minneapolis  Tribune 

FIRST  PRIZE 

1968 

Outstanding  Reproduction  of 
Newspaper  Color  Advertising 

Skippy  Peanut  Butter 

Advertising  Agency: 
Dancer-Fitzgerald-Sample,  Inc. 

The  Minneapolis  Tribune 


THE  Minneapolis 


Star 


Photographer  cleareil 
of  a!«!4aiilt  charges 

Miami  Beach 

United  Press  International 
photographer  Hugo  Wessels  was 
cleared  of  assault  and  battery 
charges  filed  by  a  union  elec¬ 
trician  following  a  tussle  August 
2  liefore  the  Republican  National 
Convention. 

Municipal  Judge  Alfred  Nes¬ 
bitt  ruled  following  a  hearing 
that  Wessels  was  innocent.  The 
charges  were  filed  by  Phil  Ber- 
nay,  a  nieml)er  of  the  Inter¬ 
national  Association  of  Theater 
Technicians.  Bernay  charged 
Wessels  hit  him  on  the  head  with 
a  camera. 

Wessels  said  he  scuffled  with 
Bernay  outside  a  convention 
hearing  room  in  the  Hotel  Fon¬ 
tainebleau  only  after  Bernay 
accosted  him,  told  him  he  could 
not  u.se  his  flash  ecjuipment  with¬ 
out  hiring  a  union  electrician, 
and  tried  to  take  away  Wessels’ 
equipment. 

The  union  has  a  contiact 
covering  reel  film  photograjihers 
but  has  nothing  to  do  with  still 
l)hotographers. 

• 

'IViiipIe  course 
in  film  journalism 

PlIILADEEI'HIA 

A  program  in  film  journalism 
will  lie  established  in  Temple 
University’s  School  of  Communi¬ 
cations  and  Theater  this  fall. 

Dr.  Ernest  1).  Rose,  an  author¬ 
ity  on  motion  picture  production 
and  documentary  film  making, 
will  direct  the  program.  He  will 
hold  the  rank  of  professor  in 
the  School’s  department  of 
radio-television-film. 

Dr.  Rose  comes  to  Temple 
University  from  the  University 
of  California,  where  he  was  in 
charge  of  the  tv  and  film  pro¬ 
duction  of  the  Extension  Media 
Center. 

In  discussing  the  purpose  for 
a  curriculum  in  Film  Journal¬ 
ism,  Dr.  Rose  points  out  that 
the  field  of  journalism  has  lieen 
broadened  to  encompass  Ijoth  the 
spoken  and  written  word,  but 
the  “moving  image”  is  still  an 
enigma  to  lioth  the  working  pro¬ 
fessional  journalist  and  to  the 
student  in  training  for  the  pro¬ 
fession. 


Davis  paper  sold 

Mrs.  Bonnie  Davis,  publisher 
of  the  Platte  County  Record- 
Times  at  Wheatland,  Wyo.,  has 
announced  sale  of  her  news¬ 
paper  to  Robert  Dreher,  who 
most  recently  has  lieen  with  a 
commercial  printing  firm  in 
Rapid  City,  S.  D.  The  Davis 
name  has  lieen  in  the  Record- 
Times  masthead  for  38  years. 


What’s  there  for  a  girl  to  do? 

By  Jeuiiiic;  Doeriiig 


Taco.m.v,  Wash. 

What  happens  when  a  “girl  i-ei)orter”  brings 
a  whiff  of  i)erfume  to  the  cigar  smoke-clogged 
city  room  of  a  daily  newspaper? 

At  the  Tacoma  Xeirs  Tribune  they  send  her 
out  to  the  dump. 

It  was  a  small  community  dunq),  but 
resplendent  in  trash  and  rats  and  emanating 
typical  dump  ledolence. 

The  assignment?  “Try  to  find  out  the  types 
of  good  things  affluent  Americans  are  throwing 
away.  Might  make  a  good  stoiy  on  urban 
refusal.” 

And  what  had  residents  entombed  at  thei)’ 
“sanitary  landfill”? 

— Enough  News  Tribunes  to  start  a  paj)er 
drive. 

— An  old  daveno,  begging  for  reupholstering. 

— A  withered  green  hose,  long  enough  to 
reach  from  the  roses  to  the  peonies. 

— A  seven-foot  rowboat,  thirsting  for  a  lake. 

— The  “usual.” 

Not  daring  to  nose  around  any  more,  the 
intrepid  young  thing  was  ready  to  exit  hastily 
from  the  aromatic  area  when  a  farmer,  drop¬ 
ping  off  a  decade’s  accumulation  of  brush, 
pau.sed  to  deliver  an  orator>’  on  pollution. 

As  he  drawled  on  about  reclamation  pro¬ 
cedures,  punctuating  his  proclamations  with  a 
pipe  and  pitchfork,  the  news  girl  thought  of 
other  stories  waiting  at  her  1890  vintage  office 
typewriter. 

She’d  already  survived  obituaries  and  had 


waded  through  a  month’s  worth  of  tide  tables. 
She’d  been  bridled  briefly  with  some  wedding 
stories. 

Meanwhile,  back  at  the  shop,  typewriters 
were  callicketing  louder  than  6,000  beavers 
as  the  city  desk  pondered  new  assignmtnts 
for  the  girl  reporter. 

“Give  her  the  building  permits,  shipping 
movements  and  men  in  the  service  column.” 

“I  have  some  birth  lists  she  can  labor  over.” 

“How  many  state  picnic  notices  do  you 
think  she  can  stomach?” 

“How  about  the  weather?” 

“Naw,  can’t  do  that.  The  only  way  to  our 
weather  station  is  through  the  men’s  room.” 

“.A  horde  of  sailors  is  coming  in  on  a  Navy 
destroyer  tomorrow  after  18  months  at  sea. 
Do  you  think  that’s  too  dangerous?” 

“Maybe  we  could  pawn  off  that  district  chess 
tournament  on  her.” 

“How  about  the  South  End  Rugby  game?” 

“No,  we  can  think  of  a  better  story  to  dump 
on  her.” 

“Daughters  of  the  Frozen  North  picnic?” 

.As  their  gift  of  garbage  stories  grew  larger, 
tlie  earnest  young  thing  sidled  up  to  the  city 
desk  with  hopeful  countenance,  depositing  her 
assignment  in  the  basket. 

“We  have  just  the  thing  for  you,”  the 
monarchs  of  the  city  desk  declared. 

“Tomorrow,  bring  cookies  .  .  .  chocolate 
chip.” 
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des”  graphically  comments  cur-  and  El  Carilie,  will  be  presented 
rent  events  in  Colombia  and  in  during  the  General  Assembly  of 
the  rest  of  the  world.  the  lAPA  at  the  Plaza  Hotel  in 

Category  V,  in  recognition  of  Buenos  Aires  in  October, 
meritorious  work  by  a  photog-  • 

Printing  press  co. 

hi  Heraldo,  Concordia,  Argen-  ,  , 

tina,  who  has  won  a  number  of  niakes  stall  changes 

.Argentine  and  international  Chicago 

Miehle-Goss-Dexter,  Incorpo- 


community  through  editorials, 
feature  articles  or  columns,  to 
Mr,  Herrera,  Listin  Diario, 

Santo  Domingo,  for  his  editorials 
constantly  calling  for  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  democratic  normal¬ 
ity,  urging  the  people  to  main¬ 
tain  constitutional  and  institu¬ 
tional  order  and  exhorting 
authorities  not  to  abuse  their  prizes. 

power.  For  the  publication  which  has  r 

Category  III,  in  recognition  of  most  distinguished  itself  for  its  li 
meritorious  work  in  liehalf  of  work  in  behalf  of  the  community,  p 
the  community  through  news-  to  El  Carilie,  Santo  Domingo,  n 
writing  or  reporting,  to  Narciso  liecause  of  its  campaigns  about  changes  lecently, 

Kalili,  who  in  1967  was  a  re-  gambling  in  the  Dominican  Re-  Alex  .McEwan,  chairman  and 
porter  for  Realidade  magazine  public,  birth  control,  the  Tavares  managing  director  of  MGD’s 
of  Editora  Abril,  Sao  Paulo,  hydroelectric  project,  civic  free-  English  subsidiary,  was  elected 
Brazil,  for  his  coverage  of  vari-  doms — especially  freedom  of  the  a  corporate  vicepresident, 
ous  important  problems  in  his  press— and  democratic  institu-  William  G.  Young,  former 
.Awards.  country.  tions.  president  of  the  Miller  Printing 

The  announcement  was  made  Category  IV,  in  recognition  of  This  year’s  prizes,  consisting  Press  Co.,  was  appointed  presi- 
by  the  chairman  of  the  Awards  meritorious  work  by  a  cartoon-  of  $500  and  a  scroll  for  each  dent  of  MGD’s  Dexter  division 
Committee  of  the  Inter  Amer-  ist,  to  Luis  Elciades  Mosquera  individual  and  a  bronze  plaque  to  succeed  F.  Irving  Walsh  Jr., 
ican  Press  Association,  Riobo  of  El  Pais,  Cali,  Colombia,  who  each  for  the  Los  Angeles  Times-  who  resigned  as  an  officer  ami 
Caputto,  editor  of  El  Litoral  of  under  the  pen  name  of  “Elcia-  Washington  Post  News  Service  director. 

Santa  Fe,  Argentina. 

The  Tom  Wallace  .Awards 
were  created  and  are  financed 
by  the  Latin  American  members 
of  the  I.APA  and  go  annually 
to  a  newspaperman  and  a  pub¬ 
lication  or  group  of  publications 
in  the  United  States  or  Canada 
in  recognition  of  thier  work  for 
inter-American  friendship  and 
understanding. 

The  Mergenthaler  .Awards,  for 
newspapermen  and  publications  | 
in  the  Americas  outside  the 
United  States  and  Canada,  are 
financed  by  a  grant  from  the 
Mergenthaler  Linotype  Com¬ 
pany. 

Tom  Wallace  Prize  j 

Goodsell,  Latin  American  cor¬ 
respondent  for  the  Monitor,  was 
awarded  the  Tom  Wallace  prize 
for  newspapermen  for  an  out¬ 
standing  series  of  10  articles 
written  in  1967  from  Cuba  about 
the  changes  brought  by  Fidel 
Castro’s  revolution  and  the 
situation  then  existing  in  that 
country. 

The  Los  Angeles  Times-Wash- 
ington  Post  News  Service  w’ill 
receive  the  Tom  Wallace  Award 
for  a  publication  or  group  of 
liuhlications  because  of  the  gen- 
<‘ral  excellence  of  its  Latin 
.American  coverage,  as  exempli¬ 
fied  by  the  writings  of  John 
Goshko,  of  the  Washington  Post, 
and  Francis  B.  Kent,  of  the  Los 
Angeles  Times. 

The  Mergenthaler  .Awards 
were  bestowed  as  follows: 

Category  I,  in  recognition  of 
meritorious  public  service  in  de¬ 
fense  of  freedom  of  the  press,  to 
F.  Genaro  Greco  of  La  Uo.;  del 
Pueblo,  Tres  Arroyos,  Argen¬ 
tina,  for  his  frequent  editorials 
attacking  any  restriction  of  that 
fundamental  freedom,  not  only 
in  .Argentina  but  also  in  other 
countries  of  the  Americas. 

Category  II,  in  recognition  of 
meritorious  work  in  behalf  of  the 
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Times -Post 
news  service 
wins  award 


COUNTS...  JOGS 


The  Cross-Conveyor 
shoum  below  provides 
space  for  additional 
stacks.  It  may  be 
extended  with 
standard  belt  conveyors 


Rarely  docs  any  machine  meet  such  a  common  need  or  give  such 
universal  satisfaction  as  the  Count-0-\'eyor.  It  saves  time,  paper 
and  pressroom  litter  by  automating  your  press  from  the  roll  ot 
paper  to  the  finished  product. 

It  is  sold  on  a  guaranteed  basis  to  perform  as  claimed.  Only  ."1  out 
of  250  have  been  returned.  You  can't  please  everybody,  but  the 
Count-O-Vevor  almost  does. 


Most  likely  there  is  a  C  oimt-O- 
Veyor  owner  near  you.  Why 
not  phone  us  collect,  and  we 
will  give  you  the  names  of 
firms  operating  Count-O- 
Veyors  in  your  area. 


The  Weekly  Editor 

COVERING  EDUCATION 

(second  of  a  two-part  series) 
llv  Kick  Friedman 


l>r.  Pricp  was  particularly  se- 
on  covorapp  of  sch(M>l  Imard 
Mipptinps:  “Rf'twppn  plpctions, 
thprp  ai)|)parp(l  not  to  hp  much  in 
thp  suburban  |)apprs  l)eyond 
dutiful  rpportinp  of  set  nipptinps 
and  promoted  events.  Some  of 
this  was  staffed  but  some  ap¬ 
peared  to  be  written  by  jjersons 
in  the  school  administration,  and 
one  would  not  exi)e<‘t  these  per¬ 
sons  to  prolte  news  areas  in  a 
way  demanded  by  creative  re- 
portinp.” 

In  disswtinp  some  poorly-writ¬ 
ten  education  stories,  Dr.  Price 
points  out :  “The  reader  deseiwes 
to  know  what  the  differences  in 
tax  rates  mean  to  his  checkl)ook, 
his  children’s  schools,  and  the 
educational  well-l)pinp  of  the  re- 
pion  of  which  his  suburb  is  a 
part.  Put  rates  in  terms  of,  say, 
a.sse.s.sed  valuation  so  the 
r<‘ader  fits  himself  into  the  as- 
.'^essment.” 

.Another  criticism  of  the 
stories  was:  “Who  knows  wheth- 
('r  there’s  more  controversy  that 
oupht  to  1)0  shown  to  the  readers 
...  It  appeared  more  important 
to  tell  how  many  attended  the 
meetinp  than  what  came  of  it . . . 
What’s  the  sipnificance  of  the 
fuzzy  l)oundaries?  Sharpen  up 
the  leads,  whether  written  by 
staff  or  volunteer.’’ 

I.illlr  Alerl  Keportinp 

Dr.  Price  called  for  the  kind 
of  meetinp  rei)ortinp  that  “en¬ 
ables  a  reader  to  find  his  own 
position  without  feelinp  he’s  l)e- 
inp  told  how  to  think.  Two  few 
papers  had  this  alert  reportinp.’’ 

.And  too  few  explored  such 
areas  lietween  meetinps.  “There 
.should  l)e  .staff-written  situation- 
ers:  roundup  of  where  we  are  as 
of  now  in  this  or  that  chanpinp 
area,  roundups  of  opinion  on 
chanpe.  Such  stories  stimulate 
attendance,  which  in  tui  n  makes 
more  news.” 

Dn  coverape  of  schcwl  intepra- 
tion.  Dr.  Price  found  there 
wasn’t  any!  “The  sample  of 
school  news  for  this  sur\’ey  un¬ 
covered  no  stories  alK)ut  the  in- 
tepiation  controversy.  The  fact 
that  some  school  l)oards  even  in 
the  north  now  are  facinp  court 
pnx-wdinps  makes  intepration  a 
matter  of  public  interest,  not 
.somethinp  to  l)e  viewed  from  l)e- 
neath  the  sand.  Administrations 
can’t  Im*  expei-ted  to  penerate 
such  news;  it  awaits  pood  re¬ 
portinp  lK)th  of  facts  and  of  dis- 
apiwinp  opinions.” 

It  mipht  be  pointed  out  here 
that  the  Suburi)an  Press  Foun¬ 


dation,  from  whose  meml)er  pa¬ 
pers  the  critique  was  made,  has 
meml)ership  all  over  the  country 
with  a  heavy  concentration  in 
the  .Midwest. 

Dr.  Price  claimed  that  most  of 
the  news  of  schools  l)etween 
meetinps  and  elections  appeared 
mainly  to  lie  penerated  by  pro¬ 
motion  and  publicity  rather  than 
by  the  ranpinp  eyes  of  inciuisi- 
tive  rej)orters  or  editors.  “Ob¬ 
viously  some  news  must  come  by 
this  route  but  leaders  are  intel- 
lipent  enouph  to  recopnize  the 
newspaper  that  answers  their 
(|uestions  and  relates  events  to 
their  interests.” 

Dr.  Price  called  for  more  nar¬ 
rative  and  description  in  such 
stories,  more  on  individual  stu¬ 
dent  and  teacher  experiences,  the 
interaction  of  students  to  the  de- 
pree  that  the  reporter  found  it. 
“Not  many  readers  will  revolve 
around  a  story  with  so  little  to 
attract  their  thinkinp.  If  there’s 
little  chanpe,  there  still  may  be 
some  interest  in  narrative  aliout 
individuals  learninp  somethinp. 
Names!  .Action!  Can  you  teach 
the  school  publicity  people  that 
lesson?  If  not,  staff  it. 

“Who’s  poinp  to  ask  the  (jues- 
tion  whether  there’s  too  much 
emphasis  on  collepe  jireparation, 
too  little  on  vocational?  F'actual 
reportinp  will  prompt  the  ques¬ 
tion  if  it  needs  to  lie  raised.  But 
don’t  exiiect  that  kind  of  report¬ 
inp  from  the  school  publicity 
apent.” 

C.ilizen  Parlicipulioii 

Dr.  Price  claimed  that  there 
was  too  little  reportinp  that 
made  for  a  citizen’s  participa¬ 
tion  in  shapinp  school  affairs. 
“To  l)e  .sure,  some  administra¬ 
tions  prefei-  it  that  way,  but 
they  come  to  prief  in  the  end  un- 
le.ss  citizens  feel  enouph  of  a 
share  in  what’s  poinp  on  to 
shoulder  blame  as  well  as  praise. 
Stoiies  that  show  several  sides 
to  an  arpument,  identifyinp 
source  and  interest,  are  a  help  to 
orderly  decision.  Periodic  round¬ 
ups  with  names  and  action  en- 
courape  this  feelinp  of  partici¬ 
pation.  .A  letter-to-the-editor 
policy  that  encourapes  earnest 
and  thouphtful  splinter  opinions 
as  well  as  majority  opinion  and 
discourapes  the  crackpots  is 
needed.” 

Dr.  Price  calls  for  more  hn- 
iiiatiizinf/  in  education  reportinp. 
“Scarcely  a  school  official  in  all 
the  samplinp  came  throuph  to 
the  reader  as  more  than  an  of¬ 
ficial  facade,  as  a  human  l)einp. 


There  are  no  examples  to  rein-  inp  of  verbosity,  maybe  elimina- 
force  this  criticism;  the  copy  tion  of  nuisance  letters,  and 
Just  wasn’t  there.  encourapement  of  thoughtful 

“What’s  needed  is  not  merely  people.” 
features  about  people;  their  at-  •  Localize  national,  state  and 
titudes  and  personalities  should  professional  news, 
shine  thiouph  the  quotes  in  or-  •  Develop  news  of  neiphbor 
dinary  cojjy.  .A  name  should  re-  and  inner  city  schools  and  prob- 
late  to  opinions  and  policies  in  lems  that  may  have  local  impact, 
the  readers’  minds.”  •  Teach  the  community  to  ex- 

Dr.  Price  cites  the  lack  of  lo-  pect  aipument  l)etween  local 
calization  of  state  and  national  people  without  bitterness  over 
trends  and  innovations.  “This  controversial  issues  in  your  col- 
should  lx*  very  important  for  the  umns.  (“There  was  little  copy  in 
suburban  paper,”  he  claims,  the  samplinp  we  read  that  ful- 
“whose  metropolitan  paper  can  filled  one  of  the  functions  of 
only  relate  to  the  metropolis  in  pood  suburl)an  journalism  — 
general.  There  was  not  enouph  that  of  helping  administrative 
gleaning  of  news  with  local  im-  people  think  aloud  by  reflecting 
plication  fiom  the  city  center  their  tentative  ideas  against  the 
papers  and  rewriting  or  expand-  background  of  the  public  and 
inp  accordinp  to  local  interest,  getting  a  reaction.  Everything  is 
Some  papers  might  even  make  a  final  announcement.  Can’t  we 
u.«e  of  a  wire  serwee  to  get  it.”  persuade  them  to  trust  us  as 

He  also  critizes  the  lack  of  they  loosen  up  and  try  out  ideas? 
depth  in  student  news.  “Student  There’d  l)e  a  higher  sense  of  pub- 
news  is  part  of  school  news  and  lie  participation.”) 
it  influences  voters’  attitudes  to-  •  Convince  superintendents  of 
ward  school  money  needs.  Yet  the  need  for  objective  reporting 
not  much  of  the  student  news  and  open  doois — by  doing  good 
sampled  really  spoke  to  the  needs  objective  reporting.  (“An  editor 
of  questioning  youngsters  in  his  with  whom  these  points  were  dis¬ 
era  of  rel)ellion.”  cussed  blamed  it  all  on  school  of- 

Routine  reporting  of  personal  ficials,  who  uniformly  have  thin 
achievement  and  personal  men-  skins.  They  close  sources  when 
tion  news  predominated.  “Yet  offended.  We  all  recognize  this 
our  needs  have  gone  far  l)eyond  fact  of  lif«*.  Rut  we  can’t  quit 
that,”  Dr.  Price  warned.  “We  trying.  No  clippings  illustrate 
need  localization  of  the  philo-  editors,  educating  of  educators, 
sophical  questions  that  challenge  but  obviously  it  must  go  on,  just 
teens  and  not  only  those  of  sex  as  editors  also  leaim  from  edu- 
and  dope:  News  written  by  teens  cators.  Can  you  lx*  sure  that  all 
cannot  supply  all  this  need,  your  contacts  with  school  people 
There  has  to  lx*  some  imagina-  are  considerate,  consistent,  un- 
tive  direction  from  a  young-  derstandable?”) 
minded  staff  memlx*r.”  •  Convince  .superintendents 

Dr.  Price  called  for  more  that  the  function  of  news  is  more 
stories  in  this  area  that  dug  than  mere  promotion,  that  is  a 
deeply  into  values.  part  of  the  process  of  opinion 

.  ,  .  formation. 

IT  RiH-onimendalions  ,  Develop  student  news  with 

He  suggested  14  recommenda-  (‘‘'Py  that  challenges  to  thought 
tions  for  better  education  cover-  in  addition  to  the  personal  men¬ 
age:  tion  and  frivolity.  Use  the  wires 

•  Give  more  reporting  time  to  and  encourage  controversy,  more 

the  schools.  likely  under  staff  direction  than 

•  Rely  more  on  staff  lather  under  teen  or  school  direction, 

on  school  publicists.  Dr.  Price  leaves  weekly  news- 

•  Some  publications  may  well  papers  with  this  thought:  “This 

develop  school  specialists.  is  an  era  of  revolution,  and 

•  Do  more  situationers  with-  young  people  are  the  key  to  it. 

out  waiting  for  the  news  peg  of  They  are  rel)elling,  often  at  ran- 
a  meeting  or  set  event.  dom,  but  sometimes  also  lx»cause 

•  Make  it  news  rather  than  of  social  structure  that  is  over¬ 
publicity  that  “sells”  the  schools,  due  for  change.  Mass  media  .sup- 

•  Do  more  opinion  roundups,  ply  much  of  the  raw  material  for 

ferreting  out  the  hidden  aspects  these  revolutionaries,  and  they 
and  sources  of  opinion.  can  also  lx*  the  media  for  infor- 

•  Get  some  skeleton  maps  on  mation  for  solving  the  problems, 
which  to  sketch  in  the  news.  Suburban  i)apers  must  not  be 
(“What  with  overlapping  dis-  caught  in  the  role  of  obstruction- 
tricts,  fuzzy  zoning,  wide  differ-  ism.  Through  news  of  teens  and 
ences  in  tax  bases  of  adjoining  of  .schools’  efforts  to  serve  the 
di.stricts  and  new  .schools  to  lo-  new  generation  healthfully,  the 
cate,  there’s  much  need  for  newspapers  can  smooth  the  way 
maps.  The  newspaper  should  through  uncharted  new  paths, 
have  a  suj)ply  of  skeleton  maps  The  school  situation  requires 
on  which  to  diaw  in  the  lx)un-  new  imagination  in  coverage, 
daries  significant  to  a  story.”)  Traditional  and  routine  cover- 

•  Develop  letters  to  the  edi-  age  of  set  events  will  prove  in- 
tor.  “It  takes  cultivation:  prun-  adequate.” 
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A  Cottrell  V-15A 
gives  you 
a  stronger  base 
for  profits 


Each  printing  unit  of  the  Cottrell  V-1 5A 
is  mounted  on  steel  I-beam  base  rails. 
It’s  the  only  truly  accepted  engineer¬ 
ing  concept  for  installing  high-speed 
presses.  And  it  makes  the  press  so  vi¬ 
bration-free,  you  can  install  it  on  a 
wood  floor.  And  move  it,  if  required, 
without  damaging  the  side  frames. 

This  press  has  solid,  2",  high- 
strength  cast  iron  side  frames.  We  use 
chrome-plated  steel  cylinders.  And  put 
bearers  on  them. 

The  Cottrell  V-15A  is  1,000  pounds 


(or  more)  sturdier  than  competitive 
presses.  And  incidentally,  all  drive 
motors  and  controls  are  pre-factory 
wired. 

The  V-15A  is  simpler  to  operate. 
With  one-man  loading  of  paper  rolls. 
All  printing  unit  controls  are  within  fin¬ 
gertip  reach  of  the  operator.  You  can 
produce  a  24-page  newspaper  at 
speeds  25%  faster  than  you 
can  with  any  other  web  offset 
in  its  price  range.  The  standard 
jaw  folder  produces  up  to  24  ■■■i 


pages  broadsheet  or48  pages  tabloid. 
Folds  them  at  speeds  up  to  15,000 
papers  per  hour. 

See  this  new  press  in  action.  Meas¬ 
ure  its  superiority  on  your  own  terms. 
It  has  been  value-engineered  from  the 
ground  up  to  give  you  a  better  press 
for  your  money.  Ask  for  a  demonstra¬ 
tion.  Call  Richard  W.  Rosebury,  The 
Cottrell  Company,  Westerly, 
Rhode  Island,  at  (203)  599-1 500 
collect.  Or  send  for  literature. 
80  Zip  code  02891. 


COTTRELL  DIVISION 
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A  little  something  on  brawls,  cats,  violence 


II 


Bv  Rirk  Frie<lmaii 


The  baseball  shot  on  this  page 
should  po  down  as  one  of  the 
all-time  preat  un-aport  shots. 

It  was  taken  by  Joe  Keener, 
staff  photographer  of  the  Little 
liork  ArkanKdn  Democrat. 

Keener  had  l>een  assigned  to 
get  game  action  between  the 
Arkansas  Travelers  and  the 
Memphis  Blues.  In  the  sixth  inn¬ 
ing  when  Arkansas  Traveler 
pitcher  Phil  Knuckles  (yes, 
Knuckles)  brushed  the  shirt  of 
Memphis’  Greg  Goosen  with  a 
wild  pitch,  the  benches  emptied 
onto  the  field. 

Keener,  who  had  already 
taken  his  game  shots  down  on 
the  field,  was  up  in  the  press 
box  waiting  for  the  end  of  the 
game.  A  victorj'  for  the  Travel¬ 
ers  would  mean  the  Eastern  Di¬ 
vision  pennant  of  the  Texas 
League  and  he  wanted  some 
dressing  room  shots  if  they 
made  it.  Then  the  melee  broke 
out. 

“I  grabbed  a  Nikon  F.  with 
a  short  telephoto  lens,”  he  told 
us,  “and  shot  about  six  pictures 
from  the  press  box.  I  then  ran 
<lown  to  the  field  with  a  wide 
angle  and  flash  and  tried  to  get 
some  close-ups  of  the  cops  break¬ 
ing  the  thing  up. 

“Memphis  player  Greg  Goosen 
threatened  me  with  bodily  harm 
if  I  proceeded  to  take  any  more 
j)ictures.  But  several  Traveler 
players  came  to  my  aid  and  told 
Goosen  where  to  go.” 

Keener  has  been  a  profes¬ 
sional  photographer  for  six 
years  and  with  the  Democrat 
10  months.  He  has  a  special  in¬ 
terest  in  sports  and  handles 
much  work  for  Associated  Press 
on  a  string  basis.  The  shot  went 
out  over  the  .\P  national  wire 
and  got  tremendous  play  around 
the  country. 

Oh  yes.  The  Travelers  won  the 
ball  game  6-4  and  clinched  the 
title.  .\nd  Goosen  was  thrown 
out  of  the  game. 

*  «  « 

CATS  MEOW 

Then  there  was  Bob  Strawn, 
Paddock  Publications  staff  pho¬ 
tographer. 

.Alwut  10  minutes  to  12  one 
day  a  few  weeks  ago  the  most 
important  thing  on  his  mind 
was  getting  out  of  the  group’s 
.\rlington  Heights,  Ill.,  office 
and  having  some  lunch.  So  it 
was  kind  of  hard  for  him  to  get 
excited  when  one  of  the  Paddock 
editors,  Dave  Hoyt  phoned  down 
to  the  photo  lab  and  said, 
“There’s  a  cat  up  in  a  tree  at 


633  S.  Beverly.  The  .Arlington 
Heights  fire  department  is  on  its 
way  now.” 

Arriving  at  the  scene,  Strawn 
found  out  that  the  firemen 
hadn’t  set  up  their  ladder  yet. 
Suddenly  he  was  confronted  by 
the  fire  chief  who  said  firmly, 
“We  don’t  want  any  publicity  on 
this.  If  this  goes  in  the  paper 
everylxxly  who  has  a  cat  up  a 
tree  will  be  calling  us.” 

Strawn  said  he  was  staying; 
the  firemen  thereupon  left. 

Strawn  then  learned  the  cat 
had  already  l)een  up  in  that  tree 
almost  four  days.  Strawn  climb¬ 
ed  through  a  bedroom  window 
onto  a  garage  roof,  up  a  small 
step  ladder  and  onto  a  steeply 
gabled  roof. 

As  he  sat  down,  a  wide  angle 
lens  slipped  from  his  camera 
bag,  rolled  down  the  roof  and 
bounded  into  the  yard  below.  “I 
wasn’t  too  concerned  about  the 
lens,”  he  said.  “It  was  insured. 
But  I  was  concerned  about  the 
firemen.  I  thought  they  would 
come  back  with  some  other  piece 
of  equipment.  But  they  didn’t.” 

By  this  time  the  woman  on 
whose  house  he  was  sitting 
joined  him.  She  had  a  pan  of 
frozen  perch  with  her.  The  wo¬ 
man  tried  tossing  some  fish  to 


the  cat  but  kept  missing. 

Strawn  had  an  idea.  He  asked 
the  woman,  Mrs.  Carlton,  if  she 
had  some  kind  of  pole — a  clothes 
pole,  maybe.  She  remembered 
that  a  neighbor  had  a  pole  rig¬ 
ged  up  to  knock  wasp  nests  off 
his  gutter.  The  woman  hollered 
down  for  her  children  to  get 
the  pole. 

The  pole  was  actually  two 
poles  tied  together  with  rope  to 
make  one  pole  about  16  feet 
long.  Strawn  and  Mrs.  Carlton 
placed  a  piece  of  fish  on  the  end 
and  raised  it  up  through  the 
leaves  and  branches.  It  barely 
reached  the  cat  but  he  consumed 
the  fish  in  seconds. 

“A  second  piece  of  fish  was 
fixed  to  the  end,”  Strawn  ex¬ 
plained,  “but  this  time  we  used 
it  to  lure  the  cat  down  by  keep¬ 
ing  the  fish  a  few  inches  l)elow 
his  nose  at  all  times.  Inch  by 
inch,  branch  by  branch,  the 
frightened  animal,  weakened 
from  hunger,  braved  his  way 
lower  and  lower.” 

Finally  the  cat  was  only  about 
10  feet  from  the  ))eak  of  the 
roof.  Strawn  jammed  a  piece  of 
fish  between  the  poles  at  a  point 
where  they  were  tied  and  rested 
the  pole  l)etween  the  trunk  and 
a  branch.  The  only  way  the  cat 


could  get  the  fish  was  to  climb 
on  the  pole.  This  he  finally  did 
and  Strawn  reeled  him  in. 

“Mrs.  Carlton  grabbed  the  cat 
and  placed  him  by  the  remainder 
of  the  pound  of  fish.  I  barely 
had  time  to  snap  a  picture  be¬ 
fore  the  fish  disappeared,” 
Strawm  explained. 

“The  cat  wasn’t  the  only  one 
who  was  half-starved.  By  this 
time  it  was  1:20  and  I  still 
hadn’t  had  lunch.” 

The  cat  got  his  fish,  Strawn 
got  his  lunch  and  the  following 
day  there  was  a  full  page  on  all 
of  them — Strawn,  the  cat  and 
Strawn’s  pictures — in  the  Ar¬ 
lington  Heights  Heiald.  (See 
cut  on  page  98). 

Strawn  also  got  the  byline  for 
the  text. 

If  if 

CONSTRUCTIVE  SHOOTING 

And  lastly,  there’s  Russ 
Hamm,  who  worked  for  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Daily  News  back  in  the 
days  when  the  police  were  more 
concerned  with  A1  Capone,  Baby 
Face  Nelson  and  Machine  Gun 
McGurn  than  they  were  with 
rioting  hippies. 

Hamm,  now  retired,  had  in  his 
day  photographed  more  violence 
(Continued  on  page  98) 
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92  full-color  photos  in  a  single  issue. 

The  Santa  Maria  (Calif.)  Times  did  it,  on  October  28, 
1966,  setting  a  new  record  for  the  most  color  pictures 
printed  by  any  newspaper  in  one  edition. 

Separations  for  all  92  color  reproductions  were  made 
with  the  Times'  Durst  G-139  Color  Process 
Enlarger.  To  quote  the  editors:  "The 
G-139  proved  invaluable  in  produc¬ 
ing  quality  separations  fast." 

That's  exactly  what  the  G-139  is 
designed  to  do.  It  has  complete  facil¬ 
ities  for  precise  registration  on  both 
negative  carrier  and  vacuum  board. 

And  it  can  be  equipped  with  a  pulse- 
Xenon  light  source  for  direct 
screening. 

Operators  like  the  G-139  because 
it  involves  no  change  in  separation 
procedure;  just  speeds  up  and  sim¬ 


plifies  each  step.  31-time  enlargements  and  6:1  reduc¬ 
tions  can  be  made  directly,  without  intermediate  steps, 
using  transparencies  from  35mm  to  5x7.  Exposures  arc 
shorter,  separations  sharper.  You  save  space,  too;  the 
G-139  takes  up  only  36x42"  on  your  floor. 

What's  more,  it  will  also  handle  your  black  & 
white  work  in  stride,  and  even  serve  for  copying 
(as  it  does  at  the  Times).  Same  goes  for  the  com¬ 
panion  model  G-184,  which  accepts  transpar¬ 
encies  and  negatives  up  to  8x10. 

Why  not  have  all  these  advantages  work¬ 
ing  for  you!  Write  for  8-page  brochure 
"Better  Separations  —  Easier  and  Faster” 
and  reprint  of  the  ANPA  Bulletin  "Direct 
Separations  with  a  Contact  Screen  from 
Color  Negatives."  Durst  (usa)  INC.  PTP 
Division,  Garden  City,  N.  Y.  11533 
Subsid.  Ehrenreich  Photo-Optical 
Industries  Inc.  (In  Canada:  Braun 
Electric  Canada  Ltd.,  Malton,  Ont.) 


WORLD’S 
ROP  COLOR 
CHAMPION 


t 


WOOD  INDUSTRIES,  INC.,F 


if  Offset  is  in  your 
future...  consider 
the  proven  design 


Rapid  lock  up  features  on  plate  and 
blanket  cylinders  make  for  the  fastest 
make  ready  in  the  business.  Positive 
plate  lock  up  results  in  rapid 
registration. 


Drive  units:  Coupled  drive  units 
designed  to  insure  positive  registra¬ 
tion  of  the  color  cylinders  throughout 
the  run. 


KONCRATULATIONS  TO  THE  WINNERS^^COLOR  AWAD 


Control  panels  at  each  unit.  Ink 
adjustment  activated  by  push  button 
control  at  the  panel,  in  addition 
to  other  normal  press  controls. 


When  your  requirements  are  to 
print  with  the  best  offset  equipment 
available  in  the  country  today, 
investigate  our  100  years  of  technical 
know  how  in  the  design  and 
manufacture  of  superior  printing 
presses  .  .  .  your  decision  will  be 
clear ...  Go  with  Wood  .  .  .  The  Total 
Offset  installation  from  the  bottom 
up.  Designed  for  full  color  or  all 
black,  newspaper  or  publication  work. 


tf  t‘  ivoiild  bf  ploHsvd  to  shoiv  you  Total  fl  ood 
Offsvt  in  action  .  .  .  tcc  can  maln‘  the  arrangements 
if  you'll  contact  us  by  phone  or  letter. 


VA‘DS  CAN  BE  IN  YOUR  FUTURE  WITH  WOOD  PRESSES^ 


High  Speed  folders;  Folders  are 
available  to  meet  your  specific 
requirements.  All  Wood  folders  have 
proven  superior  in  production 
assignments. 


JC.,PLAINFIELD,  NEW 


Flying  Pasters:  World  famous  Wood 
RTF’s  are  the  most  efficient  means  of 
making  a  splice  at  press  speeds  for 
increased  production  and  minimum 
spoilage. 


JERSEY 


Designed  with  production  in  mind. 
Easy  access  thru  the  arch  to  the 
water  motion  and  other  important 
maintenance  points. 


Actual  press  room  photos  of  a  W  ood 
installation  at  the  Daytona  News— 
Journal — on  production  6  days  a  tveek, 
two  editions  per  day. 


[('onlhiin'fi  from  9-1) 

than  most  of  us  put  toKothor  s<*<‘ 
in  a  lifetime.  This  included  the 
famed  St.  Valentine’s  Day 
•Mas.sacre  picture  of  the  hlocMly 
Rarafre  on  North  Clark  Street — 
where  si.\  of  “Burs”  Moi'an’s 
hoys  were  Runned  down  hy  a 
rival  mol).  (On  Dec.  11,  lihld, 
paRe  7<h  K&I*  did  a  photo  fea- 
tur<‘  on  Hamm's  excitiiiR 
car**er. ) 

Ku.ss,' whose  news  photo  careei’ 
spann<*d  lo  years  and  included 
photo  chief  of  the  Fort  Lomler- 
ilolr  (Fla.)  Wirx  on  his  ndire- 
ment  in  now  Rives  us  a 

novel  approach  to  the  juohlems 
of  present-ilay  violence  .so  much 
o!)  the  minds  of  people  and  com- 
mittei‘S.  .As  Uu.ss  sees  it,  much 
of  the  violence  of  today  is  some¬ 
thing  children  riow  uj)  takiiiR 
more  or  less  for  Ri'anted  lM‘cau.si* 
of  the  Runs  they  play  with. 

H»‘  proposes  that  i)aients  sub¬ 
stitute  cameras  foi-  th<‘se  toy 
Runs  and  encouiage  their  kids 
to  nhool  everythiiiR  in  sight. 

“There’s  an  element  of  sur- 
l)rise  in  making  a  picture  that 
can  excite  any  child  just  as 
much  as  lu-etending  he’s  shot  a 
playmat<‘  with  a  toy  pistol,” 
lluss  contends.  “In  aildition, 
photoRiaphy  can  teach  an  ap- 
l)reciation  for  light  and  shadows, 
composition  and  many  other 
iH'auties  in  the  world. 

“As  foi-  relative  cost,  there 


are  some  cameras  now  that  cost 
less  than  a  dollar  and  manu- 
facturei's  could  produce  a  molded 
pla.stic  camera  for  p<>nnies.  With 
daylight  processing  cans,  a  child 
can  even  develop  his  own  film. 
Sim|)le  cameras  make  ideal  gifts 
and  cost  no  mor«‘  than  the  guns 
that  now  ai'e  a  sort  of  .standard- 
•  ized  pre.sent. 

“Maybe  teaching  children  to 
play  with  cameras  wouldn’t  do 
anything  to  reduce  the  violence 
in  oui'  society  but  it  would  b(“ 
woi'th  trying.” 

It  would.  .And  maybe  they 
should  give  l)asel)all  ))layers 
cameras  instead  of  baseballs  and 
liats. 

John  Schmdder,  an  award¬ 
winning  fr<“e-lance  cameraman 
on  assignment  for  CBS  News, 
was  wounded  Sept.  18  while 
covering  U.  S.  Marines  in  action 
around  the  “Rock  File”  near  the 
Demilitai'ized  Zone  in  Vietnam. 
It  was  th(>  thii'd  time  he  was 
wounded  in  Vi<‘tnani. 

Schneider  was  hit  by  shrai)nel 
about  the  face,  chest  and  alnlo- 
men  during  a  mortar  attack,  and 
was  evacuated  to  a  hospital  in 
Da  Nang.  The  CBS  News  Sai¬ 
gon  Bureau  ivports  that  Schnei¬ 
der  is  in  satisfactory  condition 
and  is  ex))ected  to  recover 
fully. 


AP  Wirephoto 
linked  to  Sicily 

Rome 

The  .As.sociated  Press  has  ex¬ 
tended  its  international  wire- 
l)hoto  network  thi-ough  southern 
Italy  and  into  Sicily. 

The  .AP  is  the  only  inter¬ 
national  news  service  with  inde¬ 
pendent  distribution  in  Italy. 
.All  other  international  services 
deliver  their  news  and  photos  to 
.Ansa,  the  stuni-official  Italian 
national  agency. 

Two  newspapers  in  the  south 
— /.<(.  (Idzzctta  Ih'l  Mrzzoi/iordo 
in  Bari  and  Ln  (idzzrtfd  l>rl  Slid 
in  -Messina  Sicily — were  simul¬ 
taneously  connected  to  the  n(>t- 
work. 

The  .A P’s  Kuro|)ean  network 
extension  in  Italy  now  stretches 
from  Turin  in  the  north  to  .Mes¬ 
sina  in  Sicily,  passing  through 
Milan,  Bologna,  Florence,  Rome 
and  Bari  and  jiroviding  all 
papers  in  those  cities  with  a 
photographic  re|)oit. 

The  two  new  photo  network 
.subscribers  had  pri'viously  l)een 
sui)plied  with  .AP  pictures  by 
air  service  from  Rome. 

The  .Associated  Pi'(‘ss  news 
circuit  serves  virtually  all  Italy 
liy  wire  delivery  of  foreign  news 
in  the  Italian  language. 

*  *  * 

Corri'io  Urdziliriixr,  daily 
n«‘wspaper  in  Brazil’s  inland 
capital  of  Brasilia,  has  begun 
publication  of  .Associated  Pr<*.ss 
news  and  l  adiophotos. 

• 

-‘Tell  it  like  it  is’* 
iiiililary  eudels  told 

Ft.  Harrison,  Indiana 

Ten  future  military  officers 
attending  the  Second  Annual 
Military  Academy  Public  Af¬ 
fairs  VVorkshoj)  at  the  Defense 
Information  School  (DINFOS), 
Ft.  Benjamin  Harrison,  were 
advi.sed  last  week  to  “tell  it  like 
it  is”  when  <lealing  with  the 
public. 

.Arm.v  Lieutenant  Colonel 
Phillij)  K.  Ramsey,  head  of  the 
DINFOS  Polic.v  and  Plans  De¬ 
partment  and  a  VMetnam  public 
affairs  veteran,  urged  the  cadets 
to  “let  the  facts  sjieak  for  them¬ 
selves.  The  public  will  under¬ 
stand  if  you  do.” 

Colonel  Ramsey’s  remarks 
were  a  part  of  the  optming  .sem¬ 
inar  on  public  lelations  and  mil- 
itaiy  i)ublic  affairs. 

The  giouj),  made  up  of  seven 
cadets  from  the  .Air  Foice 
.Academy  at  Colorado  Springs, 
Colo.,  and  three  midshiiimen 
from  the  Coast  (luard  .Academy, 
New  London,  Conn.,  took  part 
in  seminar  di.scussions  on  all 
aspects  of  mass  communication. 


Forosi  Lawn  (‘oiilesi 
^ivos  photo  pri/.os 

Los  Angeles 

Eight  California  news  photog¬ 
raphers  were  awarded  a  total 
of  $07.')  by  judges  of  the  lUh 
.Annual  Forest  Lawn  Press  Pho¬ 
tographers  Comiietition. 

.A  ri'cord  numlier  of  photo¬ 
graphs  were  submitted  by  Cl 
Califoinia  photographers  rei)rp- 
senting  2!)  nt'wspapers,  wire 
sei'vices  and  indepembuit  new.s 
sources  throughout  tin*  state. 

Held  in  cooperation  with  the 
California  Press  Photographer.*! 
.Association,  entries  wei'e  judged 
individually  and  scored  on  a 
computerized  “black  l>ox”  at  the 
Los  .Ang(“les  Press  Club. 

Sw(*e|)stakes  prize  of  .$1.70  was 
awarded  to  Don  Cormier,  Lrw 
.1  )/.</c/c.s  Timex,  for  his  photo¬ 
graph,  “Good  Giasp,”  recording 
the  warm  smile  and  handshake 
of  the  late  Senator  RoImuT  F. 
Kennedy  during  a  motorcade. 

First  jjrizes  of  $100  in  three 
.se|)aiate  categoii«*s  were 
awai-ded  to  Roger  Coar,  Limr/ 
I'edvh  hide  pendent  Frexx-Tele- 
priim,  for  “Wake  For  a  t^ueen” 
which  photographed  news  of  the 
arrival  of  tin*  (Jue*>n  .Mary;  Roy 
H.  Williams,  Oiil.lnnd  Trihnm, 
for  his  spoils  plu'tograph,  “The 
.Agony  and  the  Ecstasy,”  and 
John  G.  .Malinin  for  his  feature 
photograph,  “One  of  Life’s 
.Miracles.” 

Second  jirizes  of  $70  each 
were  awardi'd  to  Ed  .Norgord, 
I'dxddend.  I mil  pendent  Stiir- 
Xewx;  Ben  Olender,  I, ox  .Di- 
ipdex  Timex,  and  Russ  Reed, 
Odkliind  Trilnine. 

'I'hird  |)lace  awards  of  $27 
each  were  awarded  to  Ben 
Olender,  and  Ji'rry  Rift',  .S’tni 
hiepo  Fri  niiip  Trilnine. 

• 

SlrepIcM'haxr  auanls 
<»fT«‘r«*«l;  t(»tal  SloOO 

The  Third  .Annual  National 
Steeplecha.st'  and  Hunt  .Associ¬ 
ation  Awai'ds  for  Outstaiuling 
.Achievement  in  Journalism  and 
Photogra|)hy  of  $1,.700  have 
been  announct'd.  Deadlini'S  for 
entries  is  Dt'c.  .7th,  11K>8. 

Journalists  and  other  news 
media  are  invited  to  submit 
l!Ki8  material  exjiressing  initia¬ 
tive,  percejition  and  style. 

“Attention  is  diiected  to  ex¬ 
cellent  news  I’C'porting  and 
s|)pcial  features  pulilished  in 
daily  newspajier.s,  magazines, 
specialized  pt'iiodicals  and 
liooks,”  .says  tbe  N.S.H.S. 

Standout  pictures  of  steeple¬ 
chase  horst's  jumjiing  and  stand¬ 
out  seiiuencp  action  |)ictures  of 
horses  jum|)ing  or  pictorial  lay¬ 
out  are  recjue.sted.  No  jiictures 
of  steeplechase  horses  racing  on 
fiat  or  s))ill  pictures  will  be  con¬ 
sidered. 
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signment,  the  executive  at  a 
newspaper  that  has  no  existing 
recognizable  personnel  depart¬ 
ment  but  with  an  interest  in 
starting  one,  and  any  other 
newspaper  personnel  executive 
who  wishes  to  check  his  pro¬ 
cedures  against  those  elsewhere. 


personnel 
workshop 
on  Sept.  29 


SIEMENS 


Sixty  persons  will  attend  a 

workshop  on  basic  personnel  Oil  mail  leaves  grant 
policies  and  practices  at  the  ^  Mo.  J.  school 

Marriott  Motor  Hotel  in  Chi¬ 
cago, Ill.,  Sept.  29-Oct.  2.  The  Columbia,  Mo.  | 

program — the  first  of  its  kind —  bequest  of  $50,000  to  the 

is  sponsored  jointly  by  the  School  of  Journalism,  Universi- 
American  Newspaper  Publishers  ly  Missouri-Columbia,  has 
Association  and  the  Newspaper  established  a  student  loan  fund 
Personnel  Relations  Association.  UMC  to  be  known  as  the 

0.1.  1  u  ^  n.  11  “Clarence  Doods  Lockwood  Me- 

The  workshop  faculty  will  con-  ■  ,  o .  ...  r  i  • 

monal  Student  Loan  Fund  in 
sist  of  experienced  newspaper  ,  „ 

personnel  and  labor  relations  ex-  ourna  ism. 
ecutives.  Eugene  R.  Lambert,  amount  was  provided  in 

personnel  director  of  the  St.  the  will  of  Earline  A.  Lockwood 
Paul  (Minn.)  Dispatch  and  Houston,  Tex.,  who  died  re- 
Pioneer  Press  and  a  past  presi-  ccutly.  She  was  the  widow  of 
dent  of  NPRA,  is  chairman  of  Lockwood,  a  1923  gradu- 

the  faculty.  He  will  discuss  what  ®te  of  the  journalism  school, 
a  personnel  function  contributes  ^  successful  publisher 

to  a  newspaper.  the  petroleum  field.  He  died 

Other  faculty  members  are  1959. 

Robert  Flannes  of  the  Los  An-  After  graduation,  Lockwwd 
geles  (Calif.)  Times,  Lindsey  worked  for  the  Oil  and  Gas 
Van  Vlissingen  and  Howard  L.  Journal,  Tulsa.  Later,  in  Fort 
Hay  of  the  Chicapo  (Ill.)  Trib-  Worth,  he  founded  C.  D.  Lock- 
line,  Jan  F.  Binford  of  the  In-  ^’ood  s  Oil  Report,  which  he 
dianapolis  (Ind.)  Star  and  nioved  to  Houston  in  1932.  He 
News,  James  J.  McLaughlin  Jr.  disposed  of  the  property  to  be- 
of  the  Sotith  Bend  (Ind.)  Trib-  come  assistant  to  the  director  of 
une,  and  Cameron  Gregory  of  research.  Petroleum  Admin- 
the  Norfolk  (Va.)  Virginian-  istration  for  War,  in  Washing- 
Pilot  and  Ledger-Star  and  the  ton  during  World  War  11.  Re- 
Greensboro  (N.  C.)  News  and  turning  to  Houston,  he  founded 
Record  Petroleum  Statistics. 

Cleve  Rumble,  vicepresident  Recipients  of  loans  from  the 
and  director  of  employee  rela-  ^ond  shall  be  undergraduate 
tions  for  the  Louisville  (Ky.)  “od  graduate  students  in  jour- 
Courier-Joumal  and  Times,  will  oalism,  or  students  qualified  for 
speak  and  present  completion  admission  to  the  school  of  Jour- 
at.  a  liinrheon  lialism. 


Teletypesetter  106 

for  transmission  and  reception 

of  messages  ready  for  typesetting 


*  6-level  typesetting  code 

*  85  (50)  bauds;  10  (6)  characters/sec, 

*  4  row  keyboard,  62  keys 

*116  printable  characters  (upper  and 
lower  case),  figures,  signs  and 
symbols  (layout  according  to  your 
special  requirements) 


TELETYPESETTER  106  was  developed  from  the 
Siemens  Teleprinter  100,  of  which  over  180,000  are 
now  in  use  in  over  100  countries  around  the  world. 


For  full  information  on 
the  Siemens  Teletypesetter  106 
write  TELECOMMUNICATIONS  DEPT. 


SIEMENS  AMERICA  INCORPORATED 

350  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10001 


$22  million  expansion 
program  for  Knight  papers 


CHARl^ITTE,  N.  C. 

Knight  Newspapers  has  an¬ 
nounced  it  is  spending  more  than 
$22  million  to  expand  and  im¬ 
prove  production  facilities  at 
six  Knight  papers  in  four 
states.  The  expansion  program 
is  one  of  the  largest  in  the  news¬ 
paper  industry. 

Summarizing  the  big  building 
l)roject  at  the  Knight  News¬ 
papers  board  of  directors  meet¬ 
ing  here,  Septeml)er  17,  chair¬ 
man  and  chief  executive  officer 
James  L.  Knight  called  it  “an 
investment  in  many  futures — 
tho.se  of  our  newspapers,  of  our 
communities,  and  of  the  readers 
and  advertisers  we  serve.” 

Knight  newspapers  that  will 
Itenefit  from  the  investment  pro¬ 
gram  include  the  Akron  Beacon 
Journal,  the  Charlotte  Xewx,  the 
Charlotte  Observer,  the  Miami 
Herald,  the  Tallahassee  Demo¬ 
crat,  and  the  Detroit  Free  Press. 

The  improvements  which 
Knight  outlined  range  through 
virtually  every  phase  of 
modern  newspaper  production 
and  include  plans  for  ever>’thing 
from  mechanical  additions  at  all 
six  newspapers  to  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  entirely  new  plants  in 
two  cities. 

The  l)enefits  cover  an  equally 
broad  spectrum,  from  employe 
l)arking  lots  and  pressroom  air 
purification  systems  to  ultra¬ 
modern  computer  typesetting 
equipment. 

“There’s  no  l)etter  way  to 
measure  our  commitment  than 
by  looking  at  what  we’re  doing 
now  to  prepare  for  the  years 
ahead,”  Knight  declared.  “Our 
ambitions  reflect  the  state  of  our 
industry — healthy,  dynamic  and 
eager  to  make  use  of  new  tech¬ 
nology  to  improve  our  product; 
newspapers  that  have  proved 
themselves  in  the  past  and  are 
anxious  for  the  future.” 

Two  of  the  largest  projects 
involve  construction  of  all-new 
printing  facilities  in  both  Talla¬ 
hassee  and  Charlotte. 

.An  entirely  new  facility  to 
house  all  departments  of  the 
Tallahassee  Democrat  was  com¬ 
pleted  last  May,  incorporating 
new  equipment  to  convert  the 
Democrat  from  letterpress  to 
offset  printing.  The  Democrat’s 
swiU'h  in  printing  methods  was 
designed  to  take  advantage  of 
newly-improved  technology  that 
makes  offset  methods  more  effi¬ 
cient  for  newspapers  of  less  than 
metropolitan  size. 

New  plant 

Located  on  a  five-acre  tract, 
the  Democrat’s  one-storv  build¬ 


ing  offers  6i},000  square  feet  of 
work  space;  a  full  complement 
of  new  offset  presses  and  im¬ 
proved  composing  room  ma- 
ch.nery  to  speed  production. 

In  Charlotte,  construction  is 
now  underway  on  a  new  plant 
to  house  both  the  Charlotte 
News  and  the  Charlotte  Ob- 
serv’er.  The  building  is  l)eing 
constructed  on  the  site  of  the 
present  facility  in  downtown 
Charlotte,  a  major  undertaking 
which  involves  transferring 
operations  fi'om  old  building  to 
new  as  the  new  facility  is  com¬ 
pleted  in  stages. 

The  four  floors  and  basement 
area  of  the  completed  Charlotte 
building  will  contain  5o(),00() 
square  feet  to  house  production, 
news  and  business  operations.  A 
separate  warehouse  which  in¬ 
cludes  both  an  employe  parking 
lot  and  newsprint  storage  area 
will  be  connected  to  the  main 
plant  by  an  underground  tunnel, 
with  a  junior-sized  “railroad” 
to  transport  the  huge  rolls  of 
newsprint  to  the  presses. 

Nine-unit  Hoe 

A  new  nine-unit  Hoe  press  at 
the  .Akron  Beacon  Journal  brings 
the  total  there  to  27  units.  Akron 
is  also  remodeling  an  adjacent 
building  for  a  newsprint  ware¬ 
house.  .And  a  new  IBM  1130 
computer  there  will  provide  type¬ 
setting  and  administrative  as¬ 
sistance  with  a  unique  back-up 
arrangement.  Should  Akron’s 
computer  ever  fail  for  some  rea¬ 
son,  a  telephone  call  to  Penn¬ 
sylvania  will  bring  aid.  The 
•American  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lisher’s  .Association  Research  In¬ 
stitute  in  that  state  can  dupli¬ 
cate  programming  via  Data 
Speed  teletype  lines. 

“Installation  has  liegun  on  a 
six-unit  Goss  press  at  the 
Detroit  Free  Press  to  bring  the 
press  line  to  a  total  of  42  units,” 
Knight  continued.  Detroit  this 
year  has  modernized  mail  room 
facilities,  revamped  the  plant’s 
electrical  system,  air-conditioned 
many  working  areas  and  redeco¬ 
rated  news  room  space  and  other 
departments. 

At  the  Miami  Herald,  installa¬ 
tion  has  just  been  completed  on 
an  11-unit  Goss  press  which 
gives  the  press  room  a  74-unit 
total.  Ordered  is  a  new  IBM  360 
computer  to  update  existing  hot 
and  cold  computerized  type¬ 
setting  operations.  .Also  com¬ 
pleted  within  the  year  were  in¬ 
stallation  of  Photon  cold  type¬ 
setting  equipment,  rebuilding 
and  expansion  of  newsprint  un¬ 
loading  docks,  and  addition  of 
a  centralized  remelting  sy.stem 


in  the  stereotype  department. 

Newest  innovation  at  the  Her¬ 
ald  are  two  fully  automated 
Mergenthaler  Model  35  machines 
for  setting  headlines  via  punched 
computer  tape.  The  manufac¬ 
turer  believes  this  to  be  the  first 
such  installation  of  its  type 
among  the  nation’s  newspapers. 

“.And  we’re  still  investigating 
additional  piojects  for  modern¬ 
izing  our  plants  to  keep  pace 
with  total  Sunday  circulations 
now  at  one  and  a  half  million 
and  continuing  to  gi  ow,”  Knight 
concluded. 

• 

Prof.  Jack  Ha;$kiiis 
talks  shop  in  book 

Athens,  Ga. 

Dr.  Jack  B.  Haskins,  a  1949 
graduate  of  the  Henry  W. 
Grady  School  of  Journalism, 
University  of  Georgia,  now’ 
John  Ben  Snow’  Research  Pro¬ 
fessor  at  Syracuse  University, 
is  co-author  of  “Publishers’ 
View’s  on  Newspaper  Research,” 
published  by  the  Communica¬ 
tions  Research  Center,  New’- 
house  Communications  Center, 
Syracuse  University. 

Dr.  Haskins  came  to  the  Uni¬ 
versity  for  Lanier  High 
School,  Macon,  Georgia.  Since 
his  graduation,  he  has  earned 
an  M.A.  degree  at  Emory  Uni¬ 
versity  and  a  Ph.D.  degree  at 
the  University  of  Minnesota, 
where  he  has  been  a  member  of 
the  Journalism  faculty.  He  has 
also  been  new’s  director,  WDUX; 
new’S  editor,  Oainesville  News; 
reporter,  WTOC,  Savannah; 
public  information  officer,  U.S. 
Nav>’;  and  staff  member.  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Georgia  News  Bu¬ 
reau.  Dr.  Haskins,  Journalism 
Research  columnist  for  E&P, 
has  had  articles  published  in 
Journalism  Quarterly  Publish¬ 
ers’  Auxiliary. 

Publisher  who  reads 
bible  to  staff,  honored 

Clinton,  Tenn. 

Horace  V.  Wells  Jr.  was 
honored  by  fellow’  newsmen  re¬ 
cently  on  his  35th  anniversary 
as  publisher  and  editor  of  The 
Clinton  Courier-News. 

He  begins  each  day  at  the 
office  by  reading  the  Bible  to  his 
18  employes  and  then  one  of  the 
employes  leads  the  group  in 
prayer. 

Pete  Prince,  the  paper’s  asso¬ 
ciate  editor,  w’rote  of  Wells  on 
the  anniversary  date:  “Wells  in 
the  eyes  of  the  people  is  the 
meanest,  nicest,  most  feared, 
most  considerate,  most  stubborn, 
most  progressive,  most  hated, 
yet  most  beloved  Christian 
newspaper  editor  in  the  South.” 

When  Wells  liegan  the  paper, 
he  had  200  paid  subscribers.  To¬ 
day,  he  has  6316. 


Harry  Grayson 
dies  in  N.  Y.  at  74 

Harry  Grayson,  “who.se  for¬ 
midable  ebullience  animated  the 
.American  sports  scene  for  half 
a  century,”  died  in  St.  Luke’s 
Hospital  in  New’  York  City  on 
Sept.  19.  He  was  74  and  had 
been  ill  with  cancer  for  the  last 
year. 

Harry  Markey  Grayson’s  ca¬ 
reer  as  a  sports  w’riter  spanned 
the  period  from  the  Golden 
Tw’enties  of  Jack  Dempsey, 
Bobby  Jones  and  Babe  Ruth  to 
the  Enlightened  Sixties  of  Willie 
.Mays,  Cassius  Clay  and  .Arnold 
Palmer.  He  knew  all  of  them, 
and  all  the  prominent  athletic 
figures  in  between  and  wrote  of 
them  in  a  trenchant  and  provoc¬ 
ative  style.  For  30  years,  until 
his  retirement  in  1964,  he  sereed 
as  the  sports  editor  of  News¬ 
paper  Enterprise  .Association. 

Grayson  was  born  .May  10, 
1894  in  .Astoria,  Oreg.,  and 
moved  to  Los  .Angeles  in  1924. 
In  his  newspaper  career  he 
was  sports  editor  of  the  San 
Francisco  Bulletin  and  ring  ex¬ 
pert  of  the  New  York  Telegram. 
He  broke  into  the  newspaper 
game  on  the  Portland  Oregon¬ 
ian. 

In  1958  Giay.son  received  the 
National  Headliners  .Award  for 
excellence  as  a  sports  columnist. 
.After  his  official  retirement  in 
the  spring  of  1964  Grayson  con¬ 
tinued  to  contribute  special  col¬ 
umns  on  sports  to  NE.A  as  a 
roving  correspondent.  The  last 
two  years,  he  had  wintered  in 
Phoenix,  .Ariz. 

He  is  survived  by  his  wife. 
Ivy,  and  a  son,  Harry  Grayson, 
Jr. 

• 

Group  buys  Erniii 
Record,  Tenu.  weekly 

Erwin,  Tenn. 
The  Et-win  Record,  a  weekly 
newspaper,  has  lieen  purchased 
by  a  group  of  Tennessee  news¬ 
men  and  an  attorney. 

The  corporation  includes  Carl 
A.  Jones,  president  and  publisher 
of  The  Johnson  City  Press- 
Chronicle;  T.  W.  .Atkins,  gen¬ 
eral  manager  of  Press  Inc., 
parent  corporation  of  the  John¬ 
son  City  daily;  Glenn  .McNeil, 
secretary-treasurer  of  the  Ten¬ 
nessee  Press  Association,  and 
Frank  Bryant,  Johnson  City 
law’yer. 

Jones  said  he  would  l)e  presi¬ 
dent  and  publisher  of  The 
Record,  succeeding  Jay  Stein- 
l)erg.  Lee  Vance  is  editor. 

The  group  also  ow’ns  the 
Covington  Leader,  another 
w’eekly,  and  The  Lebanon  Demo¬ 
crat,  a  bi-weekly,  l)oth  of  Ten¬ 
nessee. 
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Cronkite  and 
McLuhan  to  speak 
at  Ohio  U.  fete 

Athens,  Ohio 

Walter  Cronkite  and  Marshall 
McLuhan,  eminent  leaders  in  the 
field  of  communication,  will  help 
inaugruiate  Ohio  University’s 
College  of  Communication  on 
Uept.  30. 

Cronkite,  CBS  news  commen¬ 
tator,  and  Dr.  McLuhan,  director 
of  the  University  of  Toronto’s 
Centre  for  Culture  and  Tech¬ 
nology,  will  make  addresses  at 
ceremonies  inaugurating  the 
college,  according  to  Dean  John 
R.  Wilhelm. 

The  College  of  Communica¬ 
tion,  established  to  prepare 
graduates  for  assimiliating  and 
transmitting  ideas  in  a  complex 
world,  l)egins  offering  classes 
Sept.  25,  the  opening  of  the  uni- 
versity’s  fall  quarter. 

The  new  college  embraces  the 
School  of  Journalism,  the  School 
of  Radio-Television,  School  of 
Interpersonal  Communication 
and  the  School  of  Hearing  and 
Speech. 

Associate  deans  of  the  college 
are  Dr.  Claude  Kantner,  former 
director  of  the  School  of  Com¬ 
munication,  and  Dr.  Presley  1). 
Holmes,  director  of  the  School 
of  Radio-Television  and  directoi 
of  university  broadcasting. 

“We  ai’e  also  developing  a  re¬ 
search-oriented  Center  for  Com¬ 
munication  Studies,”  Dean  Wil¬ 
helm  said. 

Cronkite,  l)est  known  as  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  CBS  evening 
news  piogram,  will  be  presented 
with  the  Carr  Van  .\nda  award 
during  his  visit.  The  award  is 
made  by  the  university  to  out¬ 
standing  men  in  the  field  of 
communication.  It  is  named  for 
the  man  considered  by  some 
journalist  historians  to  be  the 
greatest  managing  editor  who 
ever  lived.  Van  .\nda’s  25  years 
with  the  iVeie  York  Tiowh  saw 
the  newspaper  gain  much  of  its 
present  prestige. 

McLuhan’s  name  has  become 
almost  synonymous  with  com¬ 
munication.  In  addition  to  his 
duties  as  director  of  the  Centre 
for  Culture  and  Technology,  he 
was  appointed  to  the  Schweitzer 
Chair  in  the  Humanities  at 
Fordham  University.  His  Iwoks 
have  established  new  lines  of 
thought  in  the  communication 
process. 

Perhaps  l)est  known  are  his 
“Understanding  .Media”  and  a 
later  volume,  “The  .Medium  is 
the  Massage.”  His  latest  lKK)k 
is  “War  and  Peace  in  The  World 


Village,”  which  will  appear  al¬ 
most  simultaneously  with  his 
Ohio  University  visit. 

-Additional  details  concerning 
the  inauguration  ceremonies  will 
l)e  announced  shortly.  Dean  Wil¬ 
helm  said. 


Novel  ooiiventioii 
coverajse  successful 

Birmingham,  -Ala. 

The  Birmingham  \eWK  tried 
-something  new  in  its  coverage 
of  the  Republican  and  Demo¬ 
cratic  conventions  this  year,  and 
from  all  indications  it  was  a  big 
success. 

Rather  than  have  convention 
news  scattered  throughout  the 
paper.  The  News  decided  to  run 
a  special  section  each  day  the 
conventions  were  in  progress. 

The  four-page  sections — cover 
“wrap-arounds”  of  inside  sec¬ 
tions  which  could  Ik*  pulled  out 
for  easy  reading — were  devoted 
exclusively  to  convention  re¬ 
ports.  With  the  only  other  con¬ 
vention  reports  contained  on 
page  one  of  the  paper,  the  reader 
was  able  to  have  the  complete 
story  in  a  compact  package  each 
day,  without  having  to  shuffle 
through  the  paper  for  scattered 
reports. 

Color  on  the  front  and  back 
pages  of  the  section  added  to 
the  impact  of  the  daily  reports. 

State  Editor  .A1  Stanton  was 
placed  in  charge  of  compiling 
the  section  from  reports  by  The 
News’  three-man  staff  at  each 
convention,  along  with  wire 
service  articles.  Staffing  the  con¬ 
ventions  were  Editorial  Page 
Editor  James  Jacobson,  political 
writer  -Al  Fox  and  News  Wash¬ 
ington  Correspondent  James 
Free. 


Knoxville  News-Senlinel 
adds  three  reporters 

Knoxville 

Three  reporters  have  been 
added  to  the  staff  of  the  Knox¬ 
ville  (Tenn.)  \ews-Sentinel. 

William  (Bill)  -Allen,  a  re¬ 
cent  giaduate  of  the  University 
of  .Mi.s.souri  School  of  Journalism 
who  interned  at  the  News-Sen¬ 
tinel  in  19(>7,  is  on  the  police 
beat. 

John  Torzilli,  who  worked 
three  and  one  half  years  for  the 
Sew  York  Timen  Sunday  Sup¬ 
plement  and  in  a  variety  of  edi¬ 
torial,  publications  and  public 
relations  positions  with  trade 
associations,  industrial  commu¬ 
nications  and  colleges,  is  a  new 
city-side  reporter. 

Mrs.  Linda  F'elts  Fields  has 
returned  to  the  women’s  depart¬ 
ment  as  a  staff  writer  after  a 
three  year  absence.  She  edited 
food  pages  previously  liefore 
leaving  to  have  a  baby. 
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tackles  look  touiker 

Thanks  to  Certified  Dry  Mats 

The  whole  purpose  of  a  dry  mat  is  excellent  reproduction! 
That’s  what  we  have  believed  in  since  1924.  That  explains 
why  our  CERTIFIED  SYNDICATE  is  Number  ONE,  the  larg¬ 
est  selling  mat  in  the  industry.  Stereotypers  ask  for  them 
because  they  save  their  time  and  the  boss’  time,  too.  They 
also  ask  for  them  because  a  stereotyper  is  a  skilled  crafts¬ 
man  and  proud  of  his  work  and  CERTIFIED  SYNDICATE 
shows  this  work  off  to  better  advantage!  There  are  others 
in  the  complete  CERTIFIED  line,  too.  BLUE  RIBBON  for 
tough  jobs;  SILVERTONE  for  absolute  technical  precision 
for  those  “special”  occasions.  Insist  on  the  CERTIFIED 
line — your  hard  work  deserves  it! 

avoid  haphazard  reproducilon 


.  r 


Honor  Roll  of  CERTIFIED  DRY  MATS:  SYNDICATE  for  job  work— 
NEWSPAPER  for  full-page  reproduction — BLUE  RIBBON  and 
SILVERTONE  for  quality  baked  work. 

Used  os  the  standard  of  excellence  since  1924 

Ctrtifiad  Dry  Mat  Corporation.  Dept.  Pt  555  Fifth  Ave.,  Ntw  York,  N.Y.  10017 

CERTIFIED  DRY  MATS 
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vakia  wrote  to  The  Mercury  and  20  copies.  He  was  limited  to  two. 
said  things  like,  “Thank  you  for  Negative  response  to  the  edi- 
your  courage  in  printing  your  tion  was  far  l)elow  what  was 
censored  edition.  Now  the  Amer-  expected. 

ican  people  can  see  what  life  is  Only  two  negative  reports 
like  under  the  Russians.”  were  heard  from  townspeople 

PoTTSTOWN,  I’a.  KYW  and  WFIL  in  Philadel-  More  than  500  requests  for  and  one  came  from  a  disgruntled 
If  you  want  to  shake  the  town  phia  sent  crews  to  Pottstown  to  copies  were  received.  advertiser, 

and  stir  the  people  put  out  a  film  the  Mercury,  its  edition  and  Congressman  Richard  There  was  no  negative  re¬ 
censored  edition  of  a  newspaper,  the  reaction  of  the  townspeople  Schweiker  made  note  of  the  edi-  action  from  anywhere  else. 

That’s  what  the  Pottstown  to  it,  tion  in  the  Congressional  Record  Several  colleges  and  univer- 

Mercury  did  on  Sept.  5  and  re-  Radio  stations  across  the  and  suggested  that  other  papers  sities  also  requested  copies  for 

action  to  it  went  far  beyond  country  requested  telephone  in  the  country  do  this  at  least  use  in  journalism  classes, 

anything  expected.  (E&P,  Sept,  interviews.  once  to  point  out  the  freedom  The  edition  was  surprising  to 

14)  The  nearby  Spring-Ford  High  that  the  American  people  have,  most  people.  A  local  lawyer  who 

The  Mercury’s  censored  edi-  school  requested  50  copies  of  the  State  Senator  Edwin  Holl  will  splits  the  paper  with  his  wife 
tion  contained  globs  of  white  edition  for  use  in  social  studies,  introduce  a  resolution  in  the  each  morning  gets  the  back  sec- 

spaces  where  editors  deleted  That  was  the  first  school  to  make  Senate  congratulating  The  Mer-  tion. 

anything  that  put  the  Adminis-  the  request  but  since  then  hun-  cury  and  also  entered  copies  of  “I  was  going  through  it  and 

tration,  the  government  and  dreds  of  teachers  from  Cali-  it  in  the  Legislative  record.  didn’t  know  what  happened  when 

State  and  local  governments  in  fornia,  Florida,  Ohio,  Washing-  Reaction  from  members  of  the  I  saw  the  white  space.  I  thought 
a  bad  light.  An  editorial  slanted  ton  and  other  states  requested  press  was  favorable.  A  reporter  the  Mercury  goofed.  Then  my 

toward  the  Administration  was  copies.  for  a  Wilmington,  Del.,  paper  wife  told  me  what  it  was  all 

used  in  the  edition  but  it,  too.  The  British  Broadcast  Com-  drove  to  Pottstown  and  wanted  about.  “It  was  a  good  idea,” 

was  censored.  References  to  Sen.  pany  arranged  a  special  radio 
Eugene  McCarthy  and  George  intei^dew  with  The  Mercury  and 
Wallace  were  deleted.  it  was  broadcast  through  the 

“When  we  planned  the  edition  British  isles, 
we  didn’t  know  whether  The  The  week  following  the  pub- 
Mercury’s  26,000  readers  would  lication.  The  Mercury  was 

demand  their  money  back  for  swamped  with  requests  from 

an  incomplete  paper.  They'  people  from  all  areas  of  the 

didn’t,”  Editor  Robert  J.  Boyle  nation  and  from  overseas.  An 

said.  embassy'  employe  in  Libya  re- 

The  Associated  Press  carried  quested  copies  after  reading 
a  story  and  a  photograph  of  the  about  the  edition  in  the  Paris 
front  page  and  within  hours  of  edition  of  the  Tribune, 
publication  Television  Stations  Many  natives  of  Czechoslo- 


Study  m  censo 
draws  wide  res 


NEA’s  Robert  Molyneux 
found  dead  after  fall 


iSn.  Pottstown«50’  Mercury  ^55; 


Nixon  Presidential  Campaign  Off  to  Rousing  Start 


CtiMrtd 

EdhiM 


Infantry  Riddles  Enemy  Force 

QMtryJtk 


aiui  coinmaiiueu  quaiLei-  rr«|  •  l  a 

master  reserve  group  in  West-  t  llOllipsons  aid  Agliews 
em  Pennsylvania.  He  was  an  with  press  relations 

ardent  outdoorsman  and  con-  _ _ _ 

servationist  Annapous,  Md. 

A  husband  and  wife  are  serv- 
’Indelible  Stamp'  ing  as  press  secretaries  for  Gov. 

Spiro  T.  Agmew,  Republican 
At  NEA  Molyneux  directed  nominee  for  Vice  President,  and 
and  edited  the  work  of  several  wife  in  the  election  cam- 
dozen  artists  and  writers  who  paign. 

produce  some  of  the  world’s  Herbert  L.  Thompson,  a  form- 
best-known  daily'  and  Sunday  gj-  reporter  assigned  to  the 
comics.  Capitol,  has  been  on  the  Gover- 

“Moly  put  an  indelible  stamp  nor’s  staff  since  1966.  Now  his 
on  American  comic  art,”  said  wife,  Ann,  Maryland  stringer 
Boyd  Lewis,  president  and  edi-  for  the  New  York  Times,  has 
tor  of  NEA,  “His  editing  of  the  become  press  secretary'  to  Mrs. 
comic  medium  was  creativity  in  Agnew,  Mrs.  Thompson  is  a 
the  highest  sense.  The  artist-  former  society'  editor  of  the 
creators  owe  much  to  his  in-  Huntington  (W.  Va.)  Herald 
spiration  and  guidance.  Bob  Dispatch  and  legislative  report- 
Molyneux  was  in  effect  a  hu-  er  for  the  Annapolis  Evening 
morous  sociologist,  a  bouncing.  Capital. 
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Rigid  Censorship  Clamped  on  Czech  Press 
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Cartoonist  studies 
I  to  be  Arizona  cactus 


“I  am  a  former  Philadelphian 
now  residing  in  Arizona  where 

I  am  studying  to  be  a  cactus,” 
writes  Bil  Keane,  creator  of  ‘The 
Family  Circus’  and  ‘Channel 
Chuckles.’  ‘‘With  five  children  in 
school,  most  of  my  best  art 
work  is  done  on  mimeograph 
sheets  for  PTA  announcements. 
Our  youngest  son,  Jelfy’s  mid¬ 
dle  name  is  ‘‘my  Dad  will  do 
it.’  ” 

Keane’s  wife,  the  former 
Thelma  Crane  (‘‘whom  I  met 
while  she  was  hiding  in  a  kan¬ 
garoo’s  pouch  during  World  War 

II  in  .\ustralia”)  is  he  says,  his 
technical  adviser,  model  for  the 
‘Family  Circus’  mommy,  and  is 
also  his  editor.  “She  is  the  most 
kissable  editor  I’ve  ever  met  .  .  . 
and  a  lot  prettier  than  the 
syndicate  art  editors  I  have  to 
deal  with.” 

‘Second  Clown’ 

“I  was  bom  the  second  clown 
in  a  family  circus  of  four  chil¬ 
dren  on  October  5,  1922,”  says 
Keane  in  explaining  his  origin, 
“and  grew  up  in  Philadelphia, 
where  the  neighbors  still  claim 
that  the  Liberty  Bell  is  not  the 
only  thing  in  Philly  that  was 
cracked.  Until  I  was  ten  I  drew’ 
nothing — except  criticism.  I 


Newspaper  Enterprise  .Asso¬ 
ciation,  New  York  and  Cleve¬ 
land-based  newspaper  feature 
service,  will  distribute  more  than 
50  matted  color  illustrations  at 
no  extra  cost  to  their  clients  this 
year. 

NE.A  News-In-Color,  a  pio¬ 
neer  in  this  phase  of  competi¬ 
tive  journalism,  still  is  the  only 
source  of  regularly  scheduled 
matted  color  offerings.  The  pro¬ 
gram  has  grown  since  its  incep¬ 
tion  in  1956,  with  more  and  more 
newspapers  using  this  service. 
.More  than  400  newspapers  have 
used  the  full-color  maps  of  Viet¬ 
nam  and  many  gave  reprints 
for  use  in  classrooms,  libraries 
and  homes  of  servicemen. 

Currently  enjoying  great  us¬ 
age  are  the  election-year  News- 
In-Color  specials,  which  have  in¬ 
cluded  campaign  candidate  por¬ 
traits  and  photographs,  full- 
color  pictures  of  nominees  with 
their  families,  maps,  charts. 


didn’t  always  spell  my  first 
name  Bil.  My  parents  named 
me  Bill,  but  when  I  started 
drawing  cartoons  on  the  walls, 
they  knocked  the  ‘L’  out  of  me. 
However,  my  mother  did  en¬ 
courage  me  to  draw  and  she 
now  appears  as  one  of  the 
grandmas  in  ‘The  Family 
Clircus.’  We  named  our  daughter 
after  her.  We  call  our  daughter 
Grandma.” 

“Our  daughter’s  real  name  is 
Gayle,”  writes  Keane,  who  is 
syndicated  by  the  Register  and 
Tribune  Syndicate,  “and  she  is 
now'  19  years  old  and  doing  her 
thing  at  Arizona  State  Univer¬ 
sity.  When  she  was  five  Gayle 
w’as  the  spittin’  image  of  Dolly, 
the  girl-type  child  in  my  fea¬ 
ture.  The  other  children  in  the 
cartoon  are  based  on  our  boys 
when  they  were  of  similar  age. 
At  present  our  real  life  boys 
are:  Neal,  17;  Glen,  14;  Chris, 
12  and  Jeff  10.  Our  dog  is  a 
Labrador  which  I  drew  as  Barfy 
in  my  cartoons.  Her  best  trick 
is  playing  dead,  which  she 
practices  8  or  9  hours  each  day 
in  my  airconditioned  studio.  My 
studio,  incidentally,  is  attached 
to  our  home  in  Paradise  Valley, 
just  twenty  minutes  from  Phoe¬ 
nix — by  telephone.” 


sketches  and  other  color  lay¬ 
outs  on  political  themes. 

Always  in  demand  are  the 
NE.A  Preparedness  Pages  in 
color,  which  anticipate  Thanks¬ 
giving,  Christmas,  New  Year’s, 
Fourth  of  July,  Lalwr  Day  and 
other  holidays  and  special 
events. 

New  this  year  in  NE.A  News- 
In-Color  are  the  Movie  Specials 
with  colorful  pictures  and  stories 
on  current  films  for  entertain¬ 
ment  pages  and  weekend  sec¬ 
tions.  Television  Specials  have 
been  in  the  program  for  several 
years.  .Another  “first”  this  year 
was  the  full-color  reproduction 
of  four  .American  Revolutionary 
War  stamps  issued  by  the  Post 
Office  Department,  which  until 
June  of  this  year  would  not  al¬ 
low  color  reproduction  of  stamps. 

In  the  Women’s  Page  field, 
NE.A  long  has  offered  full-color 
fashion  previews,  food  layouts, 
(Continued  on  page  104) 
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“I  have  never  taken  a  formal 
art  course  (nor  even  an  informal 
one),”  he  confesses,  “but  taught 
myself  to  draw’  by  imitating  my 
favorite  cartoonists  in  the  news¬ 
papers  and  magazines  w’hile  in 
my  teens.  I  was  art  editor  of  the 
monthly  magazine  at  Northeast 
Catholic  High  School  in  Phila¬ 
delphia,  from  which  I  graduated 
in  1940.  I  ain’t  never  w’ent  to  no 
college.” 

N'ew>paper  arliM 

In  explaining  how  he  got  his 
start  Keane  w’rites,  “After 
three  years  in  the  .Army,  I 
joined  the  News  Art  Staff  of  the 
Philadelphia  Bulletin.  My  car¬ 
toons  W’ent  unnoticed  by  nearly 
everybody.  In  1948  I  suddenly 
remembered  my  w’artime  sweet¬ 
heart  in  the  kangaroo  pouch  and 
flew’  to  Brisbane,  .Australia, 
w’here  w’e  w’ere  married.”  He 
adds: 

“When  television  w’as  coming 
into  its  own  in  1954  I  started  a 
feature  lampooning  the  boob 
tube  and  called  it  ‘Channel 
Chuckles.’  I  still  draw’  it  daily 
and  Sunday.  I  fi’eelanced  to  the 
major  magazines  for  several 
years,  and  created  for  The 
Saturday  Evening  Poet  a  fea¬ 
ture  called  ‘Pun-abridged  Dic¬ 
tionary.’  ” 

‘The  Family  Circus’  made  it’s 
debut  on  Feb.  29,  1960.  “Taking 
advantage  of  the  leap  year  date 
I’ve  determined  that  the  char¬ 
acters  in  the  strip  are  grow’ing 
older  at  the  rate  of  one  year  in 
every  four.  Now’,  if  I  could  only 
make  that  work  for  myself!  The 
feature  has  grow'n  in  popularity 
and  scores  at  the  top  of  most 
readership  sur\ey  sun’eys,  for 
which  I  am  thankful.  It  takes 
one  day  a  w’eek  just  to  answer 
the  fan  mail.  I  am  happy  to  get 


writer’s  cramp  that  way.  Amer¬ 
ican  newspaper  readers  are  the 
sincerest  and  most  appreciative 
audience  in  the  world,”  he 
sLates. 

“Speaking  of  audiences,”  he 
continues,  “I  recently  was  one 
of  six  cartoonists  selected  to 
entertain  the  troops  in  Vietnam 
(ours,  I  think).  The  tour  lasted 
24  days  and  I  was  decorated  for 
extreme  precaution  under  fire.” 

He  W’ent  on  to  say  that  the 
“National  Cartoonists  Society 
this  year  named  me  as  ‘Best 
Syndiated  Panel  Cartoonist’ 
and  when  I  accepte<l  the  aw’ard 
at  their  New’  York  dinner  they 
gave  me  a  sitting  ovation.” 

“My  latest  ‘Family  Circus’ 
paperback  book  is  called  ‘I  Need 
A  Hug,’  ”  he  writes  in  closing 
and  asks  “Don’t  we  all?” 

• 

NANA  editor  has 
book  published 

Roland  Gammon,  author  of 
two  successful  religious  books, 
“Truth  Is  One,”  (Harpers)  and 
“Faith  Is  A  Star”  (Dutton), 
has  completed  a  new’  book,  A  God 
For  Modem  Man,  published  to¬ 
day  by  the  Sayre  Ross  Publish¬ 
ing  Company,  52  Park  .Avenue, 
New’  York  City.  The  Rev.  Dr. 
Norman  Vincent  Peale  has  writ¬ 
ten  the  introduction  to  this  in¬ 
spirational  volume,  w’hich  stress¬ 
es  the  developing  unity  of  mod¬ 
ern  science  and  religion.  Gam¬ 
mon,  president  of  Editorial  Com¬ 
munications,  Inc.,  also  serves  as 
religion  editor  of  the  Northern 
.American  Alliance  and  w’rites  a 
weekly  column  for  the  syndi¬ 
cate’s  150  papers. 
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CALL  US 


OMAHA 

Ed  Schafer  (402)  271-3476 

PORTLAND 

George  Skorney  (503)  227-7771 

LOS  ANGELES 

H.  J.  Forbes  (213)685-4350 

SALT  LAKE  CITY 

C.  R.  Rockwell  (801)  363-1544 

NEW  YORK  CITY 

W.  G.  Burden  (212)  732-6109  or 

Ridgewood,  N.J.  (201)  445-0340 


W.  R.  Moore 

General  Director  of  Public  Relations 
Omaha.  Nebr  68102 


CATIWAY  to  and  from 
THL  BOOMING  WCST 


NEA  Color 

(Conthtued  from  page  103) 


interior  decoration  photof^raphs 
and  other  feminine  interests 
which  exploit  color  ranges  to 
their  fullest. 

Photographs  and  portraits  of 
outstanding  world  personalities, 
the  latter  painted  or  drawn  in 
full  color  by  NEA  artists,  re¬ 
main  among  the  most  popular 
of  NEA’s  News-ln-Color  re¬ 
leases  through  the  years,  with 
U.S.  space  achievements,  news 
events  and  social-fashion  cover¬ 
age  following  closely.  A  full- 
page  reproduction  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  flag  this  year  met  with  in¬ 
stant  success  across  the  coun¬ 
try.  Many  newspapers  ran  it 
Page  One,  suggesting  that  read¬ 
ers  display  it  on  Flag  Day  or 
Independence  Day  if  they  had 
no  flag  to  fly. 

NE.\  also  produces  tab-size 
ShowTime  covers  in  full-color, 
two  color  or  repro  proof  format 
every  week  of  the  year.  These 
bring  top  television  shows, 
sjiecials  and  regular  weekly  fare 
to  television  and  entertainment 
editors.  ShowTime  is  a  product 
of  NEA  Special  Services. 

Besides  the  full-color,  full 
page  maps.  NE.4  News-In-Color 
also  releases  smaller  maps, 
charts,  cartoons  and  sketches  on 
a  variety  of  topics  and  spot  color 
photographs  and  line  drawings 
on  the  News  V’i.suals  and  News 
Focus  pages.  The  program  al¬ 
lows  editors  a  choice  in  pro¬ 
duction  methods  to  suit  their  in¬ 
dividual  requirements:  mats  for 
direct  casting,  repro  proofs  for 
local  engraving  or  offset  print- 
,  ing,  mats  for  flat  casting  or  pre- 
'■  positioned  full-page  mats. 

There  is  a  built-in  flexibility 
in  NE.\  News-In-Color  offerings 
in  that  most  are  prepared  so 
that  newspapers  equipped  for 
only  black-and-one-color  can  use 
the  blue  plate  with  black  ink 
and  the  red  plate  in  color  for 
a  very  true  production.  News- 
ln-Color  proofs  give  complete  in¬ 
structions  for  use  in  any  com- 


tell  ME,'C7 

DOROTHY... 

by  Dorothy  Crispo 

We  have  a  new  baby  girl.  What  can 
we  give  her  now  that  she'll  enjoy 
most  when  she  grows  up? 

SALLY 

A  birth  certificate  dated  1973. 

(5  a  week). 

Dorex  Features  International 
80  Park  Ave.,  New  York,  N.Y.  10016 
Phone  (212)  682-5150 


bination. 

Heading  up  the  News-ln- 
Color  program  is  Phil  Pastoret 
who  selects  subjects  and  de¬ 
velops  themes  for  color  presen¬ 
tation.  Rol)ert  W.  Cochran,  di¬ 
rector  of  editorial  art,  often  as¬ 
signs  meml»ers  of  his  staff  to 
sketch  or  paint  portraits  for 
color  reproduction. 

With  all  its  versatility,  NE.\ 
naturally  has  extensive  facili¬ 
ties  including  the  Vario  Klischo- 
graph,  an  electronic  color  sepa¬ 
rator  and  engraver,  which  pro¬ 
duces  plates  on  many  of  the 
illustrations,  and  other  new 
technical  developments  from  en¬ 
graving  to  precision  mat  mold¬ 
ing. 

• 

L..4.  Times  Syiulieale 
offers  history  series 

“  ‘They  Had  A  Dream’  is  a 
completely  fresh  approach  to  the 
presentation  of  .American  his¬ 
tory,”  says  the  Los  Angeles 
Times  Syndicate. 

“The  superb  art  and  dignified, 
highly  professional  text,  make 
the  series  completely  in  tune 
with  today’s  thinking  and  ab¬ 
solutely  acceptable  to  every 
reader.” 

The  one-a-week  feature  gives 
thumbnail  sketches  of  notable 
.Americans  in  all  fields  of  en¬ 
deavor  who  just  happen  to  lx* 
Negro.  Everyone  from  Crispus 
.Attacks  to  Sidney  Poitier  will 
lx*  featured  during  the  next  12 
months  Ix^ginning  Nov.  9. 

The  text  for  the  series  is 
written  by  George  Reasons,  a 
l.l-year  veteran  reporter  of  the 
Loti  .Angeles  Mirror  and  the  Los 
.Angeles  Times. 

Illustrations  are  by  Sam  Pat¬ 
rick  and  art  is  offered  in  either 
two-column  mat  or  reproduction 
proof  form. 

• 

Lawyers  fete  newsman 

Wichita,  Kans. 

Jack  M.  Chegwidden,  associate 
editor  of  the  Hags  Dnilg  Sews, 
is  winner  of  the  annual  News 
Media-Bar  Award  given  by  the 
Kansas  Bar  .Assn. 

Chegwidden  received  his  $250 
cash  prize  and  plaque  at  a  bar 
luncheon  on  Sept.  13  in  Wichita. 

He  was  awarded  the  prize  for 
writing  a  series  of  five  articles 
describing  the  work,  problems 
and  objectives  of  a  district  state 
probation  and  parole  office  in 
Hays. 

The  articles  were  jirinted  in 
the  Hays  Daily  News  and  first 
appeared  on  hVl).  2.'),  1968,  and 
were  made  available  to  20  daily 
and  weekly  newspapers  in  the 
lo-county  area  served  by  the  pa¬ 
role  and  probation  office. 

Chegwidden,  a  journalism 
graduate  of  Wichita  State  Uni¬ 
versity,  has  lx*en  with  the  News 
six  years. 


Frank  Mass! 


Massi  named 
executive  vp 
of  Hears! 

William  Randolph  Hearst,  Jr., 
chairman  of  the  board  of  di¬ 
rectors  of  the  Hearst  Corpor¬ 
ation,  and  Richard  E.  Berlin, 
president  of  the  Hearst  Corp¬ 
oration,  have  jointly  announced 
the  election  of  Frank  Ma.ssi  as 
executive  vicepresi<lent  to  suc¬ 
ceed  the  late  G.  O.  Markuson. 

Massi  has  be<-n  treasurer  of 
the  company  since  1961  and  will 
continue  his  duties  in  that  po.st. 
He  is  also  a  testamentary  tru.s- 
tee  of  the  estate  of  William 
Randolph  Hearst,  Sr.,  and  a 
member  of  the  board  of  direc¬ 
tors  of  the  Hearst  Corporation. 

-Massi  joined  the  Hear.st  Corp¬ 
oration  in  1934  as  chief  account¬ 
ant  of  the  old  Pictorial  Review 
Company,  a  Hearst  subsidiary. 
In  1939,  he  joined  the  Hearst 
Corporation’s  general  financial 
and  auditing  department,  and 
in  1953  was  named  assistant 
treasurer  of  the  company. 

A  native  New  Yorker,  he 
entered  the  finance  field  in  1927 
as  an  accountant  for  the  Mc¬ 
Graw-Hill  Publishing  Company, 
and  in  1932  became  affiliated 
with  the  Pictorial  Review,  a 
women’s  magazine.  When,  in 
1934,  the  Hearst  Corporation 
purcha.sed  The  Review,  Massi 
was  retained  as  the  publica¬ 
tion’s  Chief  Accountant. 

• 

Price  increase 

The  Rlnffton  (Ind.)  Evening 
Sews-Ranner,  published  daily 
excF'pt  Sunday,  announced  an 
increase,  effective  Sept.  23,  in 
carrier-delivered  weekly  price 
fi-om  Fib  to  65  cents  and  an  in¬ 
crease  in  price  per  copy  from 
lb  to  12  cents. 
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Our  man  in  Washington  .  ,  , 

WILLIAM  S.  WHITE 

can  be  your  man  in  Washington! 


•  Awarded  "The  Citation  of  Excellence"  by  The 
Center  of  American  Living,  Inc.,  "for  dis¬ 
tinguished  Journalism  and  reporting  which  has 
had  an  important  affirmative  effect  on  the 
thinking  and  understanding  of  the  American 
people  at  a  period  of  profound  confusion  and 
distress."  (1968) 


•  Pulitzer  Prize  Winner  in  Literature  (1955) 
for  his  distinguished  biography  of  the  late 
Sen.  Robert  A.  Taft  —  the  only  political 
columnist  ever  to  win  a  Pulitzer  in  letters. 


•  Author  of  five  books  on  the  nature  and 
operation  and  personalities  of  the  United 
States  Government,  and  a  member  of  the 
American  Academy  of  Political  Science. 


Recipient  of  The  American  Legion's  1968 
Fourth  Estate  Award  "for  distinguished  pub¬ 
lic  service  in  the  field  of  communications." 


FOR  CLEAR,  CONCISE,  IMPARTIAL  ANALYSIS  OF  THE  NATIONAL 


AND  INTERNATIONAL  SCENE  BILL  WHITE  CAN  BE  YOUR  MAN! 


United  Feature  Syndicate,  Inc. 


220  East  42nd  Street 
New  York.  N  Y,  10017 


Gallup 

(Continued  from  puye  11) 


(luestions  from  the  floor  to  Dr. 
Gallup  and  the  panel,  and 
finally  this  one  to  Dr.  Gallup: 

"If  the  public  is  becoming  fed 
up  with  sex — the  controversy — , 
then  how  do  you  account  for  the 
fact  that  practically  99  out  of 
every  100  novels  published  to¬ 
day  emphasizes  the  sexual  ele¬ 
ment?  They’re  the  big  sellers, 
and  it  is  practically  impossible 
to  get  a  novel  published  today 
without  that  element.  And  how 
do  you  account  for  the  fact, 
when  you  come  to  controversy, 
that  such  programs  as  ‘Meet 
the  Press,’  ‘Face  the  Nation,’ 
‘Issues  and  Answers,’  and  so 
forth  are  among  the  most  popu¬ 
lar  on  the  air?” 

Dr.  Gallup  took  the  part  about 
books.  He  thought  “the  book 
])ublishing  business  ...  is  the 
most  backward  industr>-  or  pro¬ 
fession  in  all  America.  It’s  true, 
as  1  tried  to  say,  that  there  is  a 
quick  and  ready  audience  of 
three  or  four  million  persons 
who  want  and  will  buy  anything 
that’s  a  real  shocker  in  this 
department. 

‘‘But  this  overlooks  the  50 
million  people  in  this  country 
who’ve  had  a  high  school  educa¬ 
tion  or  lietter.  There  is  a  vast 
audience,  there’s  a  vast,  vast 
audience  that  the  book  publish¬ 
ing  industry  has  overlooked,  and 
with  a  little  intelligence,  they 
could  be  cultivating  this  very 
large  and  very  sizable  group  of 
persons. 

“These  other  shows  that  you 
mentioned  are  extremely  inter¬ 
esting  to  me,  but  they  don’t — 
I’ll  have  to  challenge  your  state¬ 
ment  that  they  are  among  the 
most  popular.  They  ser^  e  a  ver>' 
leal  purpose,  but  they  are  not 
the — they  never  have  been.  If 
you  look  at  their  ratings  you  will 
find  not  one,  I  lielieve,  in  the 
histor>’  of  radio  or  tv  that  ever 
got  very  far  up  the  ladder.” 

Hagerty,  directing  the  ques¬ 
tion,  drew  in  John  Nebel  from 
the  panel.  Neliel,  billing  himself 
“Long  John”  on  the  air,  is 
known  for  a  controversial  pro¬ 
gram,  “Radio  Personality,”  over 
WXfiC  Radio. 

“A  lot  of  people  complain 
aliout  my  show,”  he  said.  “They 
say  that  I  have  too  many  mili¬ 
tants  on.  But  of  course  I  am  not 
a  reporter.  1  do  not  consider 
myself  to  lie  a  journalist. 

“And  I  might  also  add  that  1 
disagree  with  Dr.  Gallup.  He 
made  a  stat<‘ment  liefore  aliout 
controversial  shows.  Now,  I 
don’t  know  the  rating  of  ‘Meet 
the  Press’  or  any  of  the  others. 
.  .  .  But  I  do  know  that  contro¬ 
versy  certainly  pays  off  as  far 


as  ratings  are  concerned.  I  know 
it  from  my  own  personal  experi¬ 
ence,  my  own  show.  Dr.  Gallup, 
and  I  would  have  to  disagrree 
with  you. 

“Another  thing:  1  would  like 
to  ask  you  this  ciuestion.  Dr. 
Gallup?  What  do  you  know  alwut 
the  publishing  business?” 

Dr.  Gallup  said  he  started  in 
1928  in  the  publishing  business, 
and  “this  was  my  sole  occupa¬ 
tion  for  many  years.”  His  job 
was  to  discover  reader  interest 
in  newspapers,  and  this  research 
was  broadened  to  cover  maga¬ 
zines  and  radio.  “.\nd  I  spent 
about  10  years  doing  research,” 
he  said,  “on  the  motion  picture 
industry,  and  I  have  spent  20 
years  doing  Iwok  research  .  .  .” 

Nebel,  in  rebuttal,  offered  that 
Dr.  Gallup  wasn’t  putting  his 
money  in  Iwok  publishing.  “A 
lot  of  books  that  you  are  recom¬ 
mending,”  he  said,  “will  sell  five 
or  ten  thousand.  Not  a  hundred 
thousand  or  two  hundred  thou¬ 
sand.  I  think  most  publishers 
are  in  the  business  to  make 
money.” 

‘Qiie>li«n  €*f  Triilli* 

Then  a  question  from  the  floor 
to  Dr.  Gallup:  “The  truth, 
please?  Did  you  expect  so  many 
people  here  today?  Second,  is  it 
really  a  question  of  too  much 
controversy  or  too  much  good 
reporting  of  the  news?  That  is, 
should  we  shield  the  public  from 
controversy?” 

Dr.  Gallup  said,  “Absolutely 
not.”  But  his  point  was  that 
“there  are  a  great  many  other 
kinds  of  news  which  the  news- 
))apers  ignore.  There  are  many 
interests  in  this  country  and  I 
think  the  newspapers — the  base 
of  the  newspapers  could  l)e 
greatly  broadened.  .And  it  could 
l)e  a  much  more  important  insti¬ 
tution  in  the  lives  of  .Americans 
than  it  presently  is. 

“It’s  a  matter  of  extending 
this  base,  of  covering  areas  that 
are  just  touched  on  lightly. 
There  are  new  interests  today. 
We  have  a  new  population,  an 
educated  group  of  readers  whose 
interests  are  much  broader  than 
they  ever  were,  and  all  I’m  say¬ 
ing  is  that  I  think  these  for¬ 
mulas,  these  practices,  these 
hoary  i)ractices  of  the  past,  lead 
too  many  people  in  journalism  or 
communications  to  overlook,  or 
neglect  these  new  interests.” 

Finally,  after  such  topics  as 
brand  names  in  news  copy  and 
the  <iuality,  if  any,  of  educa¬ 
tion  in  PR  were  discussed  and 
dismissed,  Hagerty  wanted  to 
know:  “Is  the  violence  rejjorted 
...  a  false  blowup  of  a  situa¬ 
tion?  Or  is  it  in  fact  an  honest 
reflection  of  the  mood  of  our 
times?” 

Harrison  Salisbury,  of  the 
New  York  Times  and  a  panel 


memlier,  believed  the  latter. 
“Certainly,  on  the  Times,”  he 
said.  “I  think  this  goes  for  the 
national  networks  and  most  of 
the  national  publications  that 
I’m  familiar  with — we  tr>’  to 
keep  it  in  balance.” 

This  drew  William  .A.  Emer¬ 
son  Jr.,  editor  of  the  Saturday 
Evening  Pont  and  also  a  panel 
meml)er,  into  the  argument.  You 
could  see  he  had  been  thinking 
aljout  it  since  Dr.  Gallup  made 
his  indictment  of  sex,  conflict 
and  controversy.  With  his  mind’s 
eye  on  television,  it  seemed,  he 
started  by  saying  “there’s 
nothing  quite  as  striking  as 
seeing  somebody  really  hit  on  the 
head,  and  seeing  blood  fly.  .  .  . 
Newspapers  like  the  New  York 
Times  do  a  brilliant  job  of  re¬ 
porting  on  the  scene,  and  tele¬ 
vision.  You  are  just  beginning  to 
see  what  goes  on.” 

He  promised  there  would  l)e 
more  of  it.  “We’ll  shock  you  and 
rock  you,”  he  said.  He  invited 
any  squeamish  soul  to  ride  in  a 
police  car  in  the  South,  the  West 
or  “any  big  city  of  the  East. 
You’ll  have  blood  all  over  you, 
all  night,”  he  said. 

Barbai'a  Walters,  of  the 
WNBC-tv  show,  “Today,”  got 
in  a  point. 

“I’m  not  trying  to  represent 
the  whole  television  industry,” 
she  said,  “but  coming  from  a 
show  which  did  cover  l)oth  con¬ 
ventions,  and  we  found — I  think 
NBC  and  the  individual  shows 
— our  show  as  well — ,  that  the 
majority  of  the  letters  we  re¬ 
ceived  were  against  our  point 
of  view,  and  felt — we  hear  the 
word  over  and  over  again — that 
we  over-reacted.  I  think  what  is 
happening  in  tv,  unlike  in  news¬ 
papers  which  have  their  news 
pages  and  their  editorial  page 
clearly  marked — ,  it’s  not  so 
much  that  the  reporters  over¬ 
react  as  that  they  i*eact  at  all. 
.And  I  think  that  there  is  a  con¬ 
flict  within  the  television  indus¬ 
try  which  is  being  faced  and 
has  not  I)een  resolved. 

“The  New  York  Times,  re¬ 
cently  on  its  television  page,  ran 
two  points  of  view  by  two  differ¬ 
ent  television  people,  one  sug¬ 
gesting  that  the  role  of  the 
newsman  was  to  just  give  the 
news,  period,  and  the  other  that 
the  role  of  the  newsman  was  to 
interpret.  We  don’t  use  the  word 
editorialize  yet  because  we’re 
still  afraid  of  using  it.  .And  l)e- 
sides,  under  the  FCC  charter,  a 
newsman  is  not  suppo.sed  to  edi¬ 
torialize.” 

She  added  that  “when  you 
have  Frank  McGee  coming  out 
with  a  specific  point  of  view 
alnmt  the  Vietnam  war,  when 
you  have  a  Walter  Cronkite 
saying  he  was  sick  to  his 
stomach  over  the  convention,  you 
have  reporters  in  the  last  year 


or  so,  for  the  first  time,  reacting 
.  .  .  I  think  most  of  the  news¬ 
men  feel  that  it  is  not  only  their 
role  but  their  responsibility  to 
give  some  interpretation,  and 
not  just  to  summarize.  I  think 
what  we  saw  happening  was  not 
over-reaction  but  the  l)eginning 
of  leaction  by  our  news  people.” 

Defining  Controversy 

Questions  were  tossed  back 
and  foi-th,  and  .Miss  Walters  got 
into  it  again  with  the  observa¬ 
tion:  “I  think  that  one  of  the 
things  that  we  have  to  differen¬ 
tiate  when  Dr.  Gallup  talks 
al)out — just  what  do  we  mean  by 
controversy?” 

She  said,  “Leaving  aside  the 
interview  shows,  probably  no 
shows  have  higher  ratings  than 
the  daily  soap  operas.  .And  I 
don’t  know  how  else  I  would  de¬ 
scribe  them  than  sex,  contro¬ 
versy'  and  conflict.” 

Considine  summed  up  this 
way : 

“I  think,  getting  back  to  the 
outrageous  cries  from  radio, 
television  and  our  own  business, 
the  newspaper  business,  alwut 
how  we  were  treated  at  Chicago. 

I  think  a  lot  of  that  can  be 
traced  to  the  fact  that  for  a  long 
time  no'v  we’ve — we’ve  con¬ 
sidered  ourselves  the  anointed, 
privileged  group.  .Above  the 
rule  and  aliove  the  fray  and 
must  not  l)e  touched.  We  are 
Supreme  Court  Justices.  We  are 
oracles.  We  are — we  are  lietter 
than  the  rest  of  the  group.  .And 
I’m  afraid  we’ve  sold  ourselves 
on  that.  We’re  pretty  good  public 
relations  men  ourselves  in  that 
we’ve  sold  ourselves  on  ourselves. 

“I  think  for  the  first  time 
some  of  us  are  realizing  that 
we’re  not  thoroughly  loved,  be¬ 
loved.  I  suppose  some  of  the  war 
correspondents  discover  that  .  . . 
But  it  came  as  a  surprise — I’m 
sure  it  comes  as  a  surprise  to 
many  of  us  to  realize  that  we 
have  to  take  our  chances  with 
the  demonstrators  and  the  cops. 
.And  if  we  get  in  the  way  of 
either,  we  may  get  knocked 
down.” 

Reversal  appealed 
ill  Lima  libel  suit 

Li.ma,  Ohio 

A  foi  mer  city  official  here  has 
appealed  to  the  Ohio  Supreme 
Court  to  obtain  a  judgment 
against  the  Lima  Sewn  which 
was  awarded  him  by  an  .Allen 
County  Common  Pleas  Court 
juiy  but  which  was  reversed  by 
a  three-judge  all  appellate  court 
})anel. 

Ramon  F.  Beer,  former  execu¬ 
tive  secretary  for  the  city  coun¬ 
cil,  had  been  awarded  a  $10,000 
judgment  for  slander  from  the 
newspaper.  He  had  sought 
$1.")0,000. 
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Kidnaping 

{Continued  from  puj/e  11) 


Ransom  of  $125,000  had  been 
demanded.  That  was  on  Wednes¬ 
day,  Sept.  18.  Early  on  the  fol¬ 
lowing  F'riday  FBI  agents  had 
re.scued  Hillard  from  a  residence 
on  Chicago’s  .south  side,  alone 
and  unharmed.  Later  two  men 
an<l  a  woman,  the  wife  of  one  of 
them,  were  arrested  and  charged 
with  the  kidnaping. 

Fisher  quoted  one  Oak 
Brooker  as  .saying:  “It  was 
absolutely  eerie,  knowing  what 
we  knew  and  yet  not  seeing  a 
word  about  it  in  the  newspap¬ 
ers.” 

Fisher  continued: 

New  City  Editor 

“In  the  Daily  News  city  room. 
Bob  Schultz  was  in  charge  of 
the  first  big  story  since  the  an¬ 
nouncement  of  his  appointment 
as  city  editor. 

“He  had  a  dozen  reporters 
and  photographers  in  Oak 
Brook,  others  at  FBI  and  Chi¬ 
cago  police  headquarteis,  and 
still  more  running  down  his  own 
leads  in  the  case. 

“Rewritemen  were  i)rofes- 
sionally  pounding  out  the  story, 
sending  new  leads  and  insert 
matter  to  the  composing  room 
as  developments  came  along. 

“But  when  the  type  was  set 
and  the  photographs  were  en¬ 
graved,  the  printers  set  the  ma¬ 
terial  aside.” 

Papers  rolled  off  the  presses 
containing  not  a  word  about 
what  happened  in  Oak  Brook. 

“It  was  as  though  our  local 
staff  were  working  in  a  fan¬ 
tasy,”  Fisher  wrote,  “going 
through  the  motions  but  produc¬ 
ing  nothing.” 

Fisher  went  on  to  recount 
that  Creed  Black,  executive  ed¬ 
itor,  who  was  filling  in  for  vaca¬ 
tioning  Daryle  Feldmeir,  the 
managing  editor,  kept  the  whole 
operation  moving  with  an  ear 
cocked  to  the  radio  and  an  eye 
to  the  opposition  dailies. 

Black  had  been  informed  that 
the  blackout  would  be  obser\ed 
as  long  as  the  police  believed 
the  boy’s  life  was  at  stake. 


tive  on  the  opposition.  He  said 
the  blackout  had  been  lifted  and 
that  he  was  informing  us  that 
his  paper  considered  itself  re¬ 
leased  from  the  embargo. 

“Bob  Schultz  didn’t  bite.  He 
called  Oak  Brook  police  chief 
Richard  Siudzinski,  who  assured 
him  the  embargo  was  still  on. 

“  ‘They’re  trj’ing  to  dupe  us 
into  breaking  the  story,’  Schultz 
muttered  angrily.  Rumors 
spread  through  the  office  that  a 
suburban  paper  was  on  the 
street  with  it.  Later,  that  a 
radio  station  carried  a  bulletin 
on  the  kidnaping. 

“The  pressure  apparently  was 
building  elsewhere,  too.  At  3 
p.m.  Thursday  we  got  a  call 
from  another  editor.” 

The  editor  said  he  heard  from 
the  Daily  News  composing  room 
that  the  story  would  appear  in 
the  News’  final  edition  and  re¬ 
marking  that  his  paper  was  go¬ 
ing  to  honor  the  embargo,  that 
the  story  was  being  held  on  his 
desk. 

Talk  about  Spies 

Fisher  assured  him  the  story 
was  not  being  printed  until  po¬ 
lice  gave  the  word  and  “be¬ 
sides,”  Fisher  said,  “you’re  not 
holding  the  story  on  your  desk. 
It’s  in  your  composing  room, 
just  as  it  is  in  ours.  I’ve  got 
spies,  too.” 

Chicago’s  American  in  Fri¬ 
day’s  first  edition  with  its  ban¬ 
nered  story  “Rescue  Kidnaped 
Boy,”  ran  a  companion  piece  on 
page  one  telling  how  their  night 
city  desk  man  Jack  Vandermyn, 
a  former  reporter  for  the  Daily 
News,  got  word  of  the  kidnap¬ 
ing  through  a  confidential 
source  less  than  15  minutes 
after  police  were  notified. 

Vandermyn  dispatched  a  re¬ 
porter  and  photographer  to  talk 
with  neighbors  of  the  Marks 
family  and  witnesses  to  the  kid¬ 
naping. 

As  they  pieced  the  facts  to¬ 
gether  reporters  in  the  Amer¬ 
ican’s  city  room  were  on  the 
telephone  trying  to  gather  avail¬ 
able  facts  in  the  case. 

Later  “a  small  annada”  of 
American  newsmen  entered  the 
area  to  continue  the  probe,  the 
American  said. 


“However,  because  of  the 
serious  nature  of  the  case  the 
American  cooperated  fully  .  .  . 
in  not  using  the  story  until  they 
were  sure  the  information 
would  not  jeopardize  Hillard’s 
safe  retum.” 

The  moming  Tribune  said  it 
had  the  entire  story  of  the  kid¬ 
naping  within  two  hours  of  the 
time  the  Marks  family  notified 
Oak  Brook  police  but  refrained 
from  using  it  to  insure  the 
safety  of  the  boy.  The  morning 
Sun-Times  had  men  on  the  story 
long  before  it  was  released. 

• 

IAP.4  Protests 
Press  Seizure 

The  Inter  .\merican  Press  .As¬ 
sociation  today  told  President 
Oswaldo  Lopez  .Arellano  of  Hon¬ 
duras  that  the  reported  closing 
of  the  newspaper  La  Prenm  in 
San  Pedro  Sula,  the  second  most 
important  city  in  the  country, 
is  a  “gross  violation”  of  freedom 
of  the  press,  and  asked  him  to 
immediately  restore  it  to  publi¬ 
cation. 

.According  to  press  reports.  La 
Prensa  was  closed  Sept.  19,  when 
the  Honduran  Government  de¬ 
creed  a  state  of  siege  in  the 
whole  country  as  a  result  of  a 
general  strike  in  San  Pedro  Sula 
which  the  central  authorities 
called  “subversive.” 


Broadcast  strike 
halts  daily’s  edition 

Baltimore 

A  strike  by  some  25  an¬ 
nouncers,  news  writers  and  disc 
jockeys  at  the  Hearst-owned 
radio  and  television  stations 
WB.AL  and  WBAL-tv  spilled 
over  for  a  brief  hour  last  Mon¬ 
day  and  halted  delivery  of  the 
first  edition  of  the  afternoon 
Bnltinwre  \eivs  American 
which  is  also  Hearst-owned. 

Pickets  were  called  off  and 
editions  of  the  newspaper  were 
published  without  further  inter¬ 
ference. 

The  News  American  said 
their  operation  was  under  a 
management  separate  from  the 
tv’  and  radio  enterprise. 

The  striking  employees  are 
members  of  the  Baltimore- 
Washington  chapter  of  the 
American  Federation  of  Radio 
and  Television  Artists.  A  three- 
year  contract  expired  Sept.  2. 
Management  said  that  negoti¬ 
ations  going  on  since  July  broke 
down  Sept.  17  and  a  strike  was 
called  by  the  employees  on  Sat¬ 
urday.  The  union  claims  that 
“whimsical  firings”  are  the 
primary  grievance.  The  com¬ 
pany  has  offered  an  increase  of 
$30  a  week — $10  now,  $10  next 
year,  and  $10  more  in  1970. 


MANAGER 

PRESS  AMD  PUBUC  RELATIONS 

THE  COMPANY — Union  76  Division  of  Union  Oil  Company  of 
California.  This  Division  is  the  Marketing  and  Refining  arm 
of  the  company  encompassing  the  “76”  brand  and  Pure 
Oil  brand.  The  office  is  located  35  miles  northwest  of  Chi¬ 
cago  in  Palatine,  Illinois.  Sales  in  1968  will  approximate 
$1.8  billion,  with  capital  expenditures  in  excess  of  $550 
million — and  growing. 

THE  POSITION — Direct  the  departmental  activity  of  selecting 
and  applying  the  most  favorable  publicity  material  about 
our  activities.  Scope  of  activities  will  cover  the  consuming 
public,  our  customers,  our  employees,  and  our  dealer/ 
distributor/jobber  group  in  promoting  our  products  and 
fostering  good  will. 

REQUIREMENTS — Demonstrated  ability  and  complete  knowl¬ 
edge  of  press  relations  and  public  relations  functions.  Ideal 
candidate  would  have  press  experience  in  his  background, 
a  college  degree  with  a  major  possibly  in  journalism.  You 
may  be  the  #2  man  locked  in  on  your  present  position,  or 
perhaps  the  top  man  with  a  limited  budget.  Either  way,  let’s 
investigate. 

NEXT  STEP — Write  Mr.  P.  G.  Harper  in  our  Employment  De- 
pa.’tment  and  describe  how  and  why  you  qualify  for  this  job. 
Your  reply  will  be  kept  in  the  strictest  confidence. 


Union  Oil  Company  of  California 
200  East  Golf  Road,  Palatine,  Illinois 
60067 

Telephone  (312)  529-77(X) 

Equal  Opportunity  Employtr 


lAirceny  in  Hearts  Wrapped  up  Quickly 

“There’.s  enough  larceny  in  “Less  than  three  hours  after 
the  heart  of  any  good  news-  the  initial  report  to  Vandermyn, 
man,”  Fisher  said,  “to  cau.se  Chicago’s  American  had  almost 
him  to  think  the  worst  of  his  completely  detailed  the  crime, 
opposition.”  Black  picked  up  including  eyewitness  reports, 
each  new  edition  with  an  anx-  comments  from  neighbors,  po- 
ious  air  as  pressure  mounted  in  statements  and  dozens  of 

the  city  room  and  the  stoiy  de-  photographs,  the  American 
veloped  with  still  no  sign  of  wrote,  adding: 
when  it  could  be  printed.  “The  American’s  men  had 
Fisher’s  column  continued:  their  assignments  cleaned  up 

“Once  a  telephone  caller  to  before  other  news  media  became 
the  city  desk  identified  himself  aware  of  the  suburban  drama 
as  an  intermediate  news  execu-  that  was  unfolding. 
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Knight  hires  Chi  Daily  News 


city  editor  for 

Washington 

Lee  Hills,  president  of  Knight 
Newspapers,  has  announced 
three  new  appointments  in  the 
Washington  Bureau. 

James  H.  McCartney,  at  pres¬ 
ent  city  editor  of  the  Chicago 
Daily  Sews,  will  join  the  Bu¬ 
reau  as  a  national  correspond¬ 
ent.  He  is  an  experienced  Wash¬ 
ington  reporter,  having  spent 
six  years  in  the  Washington 
bureau  of  the  Daily  News. 

McCai.;ney  replaces  Don 
Oberdorfer,  who  has  moved  to 
the  Washington  Post. 

Other  new  appointments  are 
Peter  J.  Laine,  fonner  city  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Miami  Herald,  who 
will  l)ecome  news  editor,  and 
Clarence  Jones,  investigative  re¬ 
porter  for  the  Miami  Herald. 

Laine  has  l)een  in  the  bureau 


D.  C.  bureau 

as  Washington  correspondent  of 
the  Herald  for  the  past  18 
months. 

Jones,  who  will  succeed  Laine 
as  Florida  correspondent,  ob¬ 
tained  an  exclusive  tape  record¬ 
ing  of  Richard  Nixon’s  confer¬ 
ence  with  Southern  delegates 
during  the  Republican  conven¬ 
tion  in  Miami. 

Robert  S.  Boyd  is  bureau 
chief  and  Edwin  A.  Lahey,  chief 
correspondent,  in  Washington. 

Philip  Meyer,  a  national  cor¬ 
respondent;  Saul  Friedman,  cor¬ 
respondent  of  the  Detroit  Free 
Press;  Robert  H.  Feldkamp, 
Akron  Beacoyi-J  ouryxal  corre¬ 
spondent,  and  James  Batten, 
correspondent  of  the  Charlotte 
Observer,  are  other  meml)ers  of 
the  Knight  papers  Washington 
Bureau. 


Publisher  keeping 
his  family  in  business 

Hoi.yokk,  Mass. 

William  Dwight  Sr.,  publisher 
of  the  afternoon  Holyoke  Tran¬ 
script-Telegram,  has  announced 
appointment  of  his  son.  William 
Jr.,  as  editor,  and  another  son, 
Donald,  will  serve  as  general 
manager. 

The  younger  Dwights  will  con¬ 
tinue  in  capacities  of  associate 
publishers,  which  they  have  held 
since  1966. 

The  brothers  are  the  third 
generation  of  Dwights  involved 
in  the  newspaper  management. 

Their  gi  andfather,  William  G. 
Dwight,  established  the  news¬ 
paper  a.s-a  daily  in  1882.  He  was 
.succeeded,  upon  his  death  in 
1930,  as  editor  and  publisher  by 
his  wife,  Mrs.  Minnie  Ryan 
Dwight. 

Oukley  named  ad 
manager  at  Quiney 

.Appointment  of  David  R.  Oak¬ 
ley  as  advertising  manage)-  of 
the  Quincy  (Ill.)  Herald-Whig, 
succeeding  the  late  Harold  Culp, 
has  l)een  announced. 

Oakley,  who  steps  up  from 
the  role  of  classified  advertising 
manager,  joined  the  newspaper 
as  a  salesman  in  1961.  He  is  the 
son  of  T.  C.  Oakley,  executive 
vicepresident  of  the  Quincy 
Newspapeis  Inc. 

Culp,  61,  died  unexpectedly 
on  .August  18  while  performing 
with  the  Quincy  Shrine  Skeeter 
Patrol  in  a  parade.  He  had 
dir(*cted  the  H.W’s  ad  depart¬ 
ment  for  2.'>  years. 


Returns  to  newspaper 

Washington 

William  M.  (Scout)  Harrison, 
special  a.ssistant.  Office  of  Public 
Infoi-mation,  U.S.  Information 
.Agency,  has  retired  and  will  re¬ 
turn  to  Gallatin,  Mo.,  where  he 
is  co-publisher  with  Joseph  R. 
Snyder  of  the  Gallatin  North. 
Mitisourian.  Harrison  has  spent 
17  years  in  government  service, 
the  past  eight  years  in  Washing¬ 
ton,  six  with  the  Voice  of  .Amer¬ 
ica  newsi’oom,  before  joining  the 
Public  Information  staff.  .As  a 
US  Information  Service  officer, 
be  spent  six  years  in  posts  in 
Sydney,  .Australia;  Taipei,  Tai¬ 
wan;  and  Johannesburg,  South 
.Africa. 

Toilet  soods  adman 
joins  Eastern  Airlines 

Mauiice  L.  Kelley  Jr.,  asso¬ 
ciate  ad  manager  of  Procter  & 
Gamble’s  toilet  goods  division, 
has  l)een  named  vicepresident¬ 
advertising  and  merchandising 
of  Eastern  .Airlines,  heading  a 
department  responsible  for  an 
annual  expenditure  of  more  than 
$26  million. 

Kelley  .succeeds  to  the  post  left 
by  John  B.  .Andersen,  who  lie- 
came  vicepresident-customer 
services  on  May  1.')  of  this  year. 


Botkin  heads  INAEA 

Wayne  Botkin,  advertising 
dirfH-tor  of  the  Mancie  (Ind.) 
Star  and  Evening  Press,  was 
elected  to  ])i-t*sident  of  the 
Indiana  Newspaper  .Advertising 
Executive  .As.sociation  during  its 
recent  mei'ting  in  Indianapolis. 


.ABC  advisory  group 
elects  2  new  members 

Chicago 

Two  new  members  have  been 
elected  to  the  Newspaper  Ad¬ 
visory  Committee  of  the  Audit 
Bureau  of  Circulations. 

The  .Advisory'  Committee,  with 
memtiers  representing  national 
and  regional  newspaper  associa¬ 
tions,  is  kept  informed  on  all 
.A  BC  newspaper-related  studies 
and  proposals,  and  serves  to 
advise  and  counsel  the  ABC 
Board’s  Newspaper  Committee. 

Stanford  Lipsey,  publisher  of 
the  Sun  Newspapers,  Omaha, 
Nebraska,  has  been  named  to 
i-epi-esent  urban  weekly  news- 
pai)ers  on  the  committee.  He  re¬ 
places  William  M.  Litvany,  gen- 
ei  al  manager  of  the  Indepetident 
Press,  Bloomfield,  New  Jersey, 
who  was  elected  to  the  ABC 
Board  last  June.  Lipsey  was 
reconimended  by  the  National 
Newsjiaper  .Association. 

Rol)e)t  O.  Tafel,  circulation 
manager  of  the  Sagiyiaw  (Mich.) 
.\ews,  has  l)een  named  to  repre- 
.sent  the  International  Circula¬ 
tion  Managers  .Association.  He 
succeeds  Edward  L.  Bennett, 
circulation  director  of  the 
Record,  Hackensack,  New  Jer¬ 
sey. 

Next  meeting  of  the  .Advisory 
Committee  is  scheduled  to  lie 
held  in  Chicago  on  Thursday, 
October  21,  in  conjunction  with 
the  .Audit  Bureau’s  .'>4th  annual 
meeting  of  meml>ers. 

• 

Selling  from  street 
medians  ruled  illegal 

COLI'MBIA,  S.  C. 

The  city  council  hei-e  inade  it 
illegal  Sept.  18  to  sell  any  mer¬ 
chandise  from  street  medians. 

Their  action  primarily  affects 
newsboys,  who  can  still  sell 
newsj)apers  fi-om  the  curb. 

The  council’s  action  was 
pi-ompted  by  a  request  fiom  the 
City  Board  of  Health  which  ex- 
l)lained  that  the  jjractice  was 
not  only  hazardous  to  the  l)oys 
involved,  but  was  also  a  poten¬ 
tial  cause  of  accidents  between 
vehicles  at  the  busy  intersec¬ 
tions  where  newspapers  are 
usually  sold. 

• 

Lawyer  elected  to 
Boston  Globe  board 

Rolx'it  Haydock  Jr.  was 
elected  a  directo)-  of  Glolie  News- 
I)aper  Company,  publishers  of 
the  Dostoyi  Globe,  at  a  meeting 
of  the  Board  of  Directors. 

He  will  fill  the  vacancy  on  the 
Board  caused  by  the  death  of 
Neil  Leonard. 

Haydock  is  a  partner  in  the 
law  firm  of  Bingham,  Dana  & 
Gould,  One  Fede)al  Street,  who 
rej)re.sent  the  Boston  Globe. 


News  format 
called  outdated 
by  psychologist 

A  psychologist  told  a  com¬ 
munications  forum  Sept.  17  that 
the  traditional  American  news 
format  “is  30  to  40  years  be¬ 
hind  the  times.’’  He  said  it  had 
a  pervasive  effect  on  people’s 
feelings  about  themselves  and 
the  world. 

The  chai  ge  was  made  by  Dr. 
Herbert  .A.  Otto,  research  di¬ 
rector  of  the  Stone  Foundation, 
a  nonprofit  organization  de¬ 
voted  to  the  development  of 
human  potential.  He  spoke  on 
the  second  and  final  day  of  a 
forum  sponsored  by  the  Center 
of  .American  Living,  Inc.,  at  the 
Biltmore  Hotel.  More  than  150 
members  of  religious,  education¬ 
al  and  civic  oi’ganizations  at¬ 
tended. 

Di'.  Otto  deplored  the  empha¬ 
sis  by  media  on  bad  news,  and 
.said  there  was  a  desperate  need 
to  balance  that  with  good  news. 

“The  widely  prevalent  con¬ 
cept  of  what  constitutes  news,” 
he  said,  “is  a  narrow,  destruc¬ 
tive  concept — a  sick  concept,  de¬ 
structive  to  society  as  a  whole. 
The  news  format  in  all  our 
media  is,  in  general,  inimical  or 
opposed  to  the  development  of 
human  potential.” 

He  urged  that  the  media  give 
more  time  and  space  to  report¬ 
ing  of  exciting  discoveries,  in 
the  Irehavioral  sciences,  techni¬ 
cal  discoveries  and  innovations, 
the  i)ositive  things  people  do 
and  more  coverage  of  the  arts 
and  liteiature. 

The  Rev.  Morton  A.  Hill,  a 
Jesuit  leader  of  Morality  in 
Media,  Inc.,  formerly  called  Op¬ 
eration  Yorkville,  also  decried 
the  px'esent  preoccupations  of 
the  mass  media. 

“The  American  mind,  par¬ 
ticularly  the  young  American 
mind,  today  is  being  fed  massive 
diets  of  violence,  of  the  glorifi¬ 
cation  of  drug  usage,  of  per- 
veited  and  promiscuous  sex,” 
he  declared.  “And  all  of  this 
must  Ik*  have  an  effect,  if  not 
immediate  most  certainly  cumu¬ 
lative.” 

Father  Hill  said  the  answer 
to  the  pioblem  “lies  in  media 
w'hich  will  be  guided  by  four 
laws:  truth,  taste,  inspiration, 
love,  which  are  actually  the 
philosophical  basis  of  all  ob¬ 
scenity  law.” 

Citations  for  excellence  were 
presented  at  an  afternoon 
luncheon  to  media  dignitaries, 
which  included  syndicated  col¬ 
umnists  Edgar  Ansel  Mowrer 
and  William  S.  White. 
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Wc  have  immediate  openings  in  two  areas  at 
our  Rochester,  Minnesota,  facility:  news  edi¬ 
tor  and  technical  editor. 

What  you'd  do. 

If  you  qualify  as  news  editor,  you’ll  write  and 
edit  stories  for  our  bimonthly  newspaper. 
You  should  have  good  news  sense:  that  is,  the 
ability  to  judge  the  relative  significance  of 
activities  within  our  development  lab— your 
primai'y  “beat.” 

You  should  have  either  a  degree  in  journal¬ 
ism  with  a  science  minor,  or  professional  ex¬ 
perience  as  a  science  writer. 

If  you  qualify  as  technical  editor,  you’d 
work  with  scientists  and  engineers  in  prepar¬ 
ing  technical  reports.  In  addition  to  editing 
and  coordinating  these  reports,  you’d  be  re¬ 
sponsible  for  writing  technical  articles  to  be 
placed  in  trade  and  professional  journals. 

You  should  have  a  degree  in  journalism 
with  a  minor  in  one  of  the  physical  sciences. 


Join  a  growth  industry. 

Your  chances  for  success  in  an  industiy  that's 
growing  are  far  greater  than  in  one  that's 
static  or  on  the  decline.  Our  industry'— infor¬ 
mation  processing— is  the  world’s  fastest 
growing  major  industry.  And  IBM  is  a  leader 
in  the  industry. 

What  success  we’ve  enjoyed  has  come  be¬ 
cause  we  have  helped  solve  problems  for  other 
people.  If  you  have  the  talent  and  drive  to 
help  us  solve  pi'oblems  in  editing  and  writ¬ 
ing,  you  could  gr  ow  with  us. 

Call  or  write. 

Call  Bob  Lewkowicz  at  (507)  286-2785,  or 
send  a  brief  outline  of  your  educational  back¬ 
ground  and  experience  to  him  at  IBM  Corpo¬ 
ration,  Dept.  BJI048,  Highway  52  and  North¬ 
west  37th  Street,  Rochester,  Minnesota  55901. 

An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer 


Guidelines 

{('ontiniifd  froiii  D) 


which  adeiiuatcly  insures  an  ac¬ 
cused  a  fair  trial  free  from  the 
spectre  of  prejudicial  news 
media  publicity.” 

In  its  decision  in  the  Shep¬ 
pard  case,  the  Su|)reme  Court 
indicat«*d  that  the  courts  have 
the  power  and  the  responsibility 
to  insure  that  a  fair  trial  by  an 
impartial  jury  is  afforded  every 
criminal  defendant.  "However,” 
.said  the  Kaufman  Keijort,  “the 
jiower  of  the  courts  to  control 
the  news  media  and  other 
sources  of  possible  prejudice  to 
a  defendant,  is  under  the  Con- 
.stitution,  not  without  limit.” 

\o  llirecl  (iiirlio 

The  committee  expressed  the 
hoj)e  that  affirmative  action  by 
the  courts  “will  stimulate  the 
news  media  and  othei-  ffioups  to 
act  in  the  areas  of  their  primary- 
responsibilities  to  pive  preater 
substance  to  the  constitutional 
puarantee  of  a  fair  trial  in  the 
land  of  a  fi  ee  press. 

“The  committee  does  not  i)res- 
ently  recommend  any  direct  curb 
or  restraint  on  publication  by 
the  press  of  potentially  preju¬ 
dicial  material,”  the  repoit 
stated.  “Such  a  curb,  it  feels, 
is  unwise  l>oth  as  a  matter  of 
l)olicy  and  po.ses  .serious  consti¬ 
tutional  problems.” 

The  Kaufman  Committee 
recommende<i  acti<tn  in  three 
major  areas.  First,  it  advised 
each  United  States  district  court 
to  use  its  power  to  control  the 
release  of  prejudicial  informa¬ 
tion  by  attorneys  by  adoption  of 
a  local  rule  to  restrict  the  re¬ 
lease  of  prejudicial  information 
on  ])enalty  of  ili.scijjlinary  action. 

Control  P«»»*er» 

Second,  each  court  should  use 
its  control  powers  by  enforcinp 
a  rule  to  prevent  prejudicial 
di.sclosur<*s  by  courthouse  per- 
.sonnel,  such  as  bailiffs,  clerks, 
marshals  and  court  i-eporters. 

And  finally,  said  the  report, 
“it  is  clear  that  the  court  has 
the  power  and  the  duty  to  repu- 
late  the  conduct  of  a  trial  so  as 
to  insulate  the  proceedinps  from 
prejudicial  influences.”  This 
rec-ommenfiation  was  worded  as 
follows: 

“In  a  widely  jiublicized  or 
swm.sational  ca.s<‘,  the  court,  on 
motion  of  either  party  or  on  its 
own  motion,  may  issue  a  special 
order  poverninp  such  matters  as 
extrajudicial  statements  by 
I)arties  and  witnesses  likely  to 
inU'rfere  with  the  riphts  of  the 
accu.sed  t<»  a  fair  trial  by  an 


impartial  jury,  the  seatinp  and 
conduct  in  the  courtroom  of 
spectators  and  news  media  rep- 
lesentatives,  the  management  of 
sequestration  of  jurors  and  wit¬ 
nesses,  and  any  other  matters 
which  the  court  may  deem  ap¬ 
propriate  for  inclusion  in  such 
an  order.” 

SuppeMed  Provi^iolls 

.Among  the  suggested  provi¬ 
sions  of  such  an  order  were  that 
witnesses  and  prospective  jurors 
Ik*  prevented  from  mingling  with 
or  l)eing  in  the  proximity  of  re¬ 
porters  and  photographers,  l>oth 
entering  and  leaving  the  court¬ 
room  and  during  recesses;  that 
jurors  be  required  to  refrain 
from  reading,  listening  to  or 
watching  news  reports  concern¬ 
ing  the  case;  that  witnesses  Ik* 
insulated  from  news  interviews 
during  the  trial;  that  no  news 
media  representative  Ik*  per¬ 
mitted  at  any  time  within  the 
bar  railing,  and  that  allocation 
of  seats  to  news  media  iTpre- 
sentatives  in  cases  where  there 
are  an  excess  of  requests,  take 
into  account  any  pooling  ar¬ 
rangements  the  newsmen  may 
have  agreed  upon. 

The  committee  did  not  recom¬ 
mend  any  judicially-imposed  re¬ 
strictions  on  the  release  of  in¬ 
formation  by  federal  law  en¬ 
forcement  agencies  and  it  made 
no  recommendations  regarding 
the  exclusion  of  the  press  from 
preliminaiy  hearings  and  other 
hearings  held  outside  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  the  jury. 

.\o  1‘iclurcs 

.As  to  the  use  of  photography, 
radio  and  television  equipment 
in  the  court  room,  the  committee 
recommended  a  rule  that: 

“The  taking  of  photographs  in 
Ihe  courtroom  or  its  environs 
er  radio  or  television  broad¬ 
casting  from  the  courtroom  or 
its  environs,  dui  ing  the  progi  ess 
of  or  in  connection  with  judicial 
proceedings,  including  proceed¬ 
ings  lK*fore  a  United  States 
Commissioner,  whether  or  not 
the  court  is  actually  in  session, 
is  prohibited.” 

It  would  be  uj)  to  the  couit 
to  define  the  area  included  as 
environs  at  each  place  where 
judicial  proceedings  are  held. 

The  Judicial  Conference  of  the 
United  States  is  headed  by  the 
Chief  Justice  of  the  United 
States  and  is  comprised  of  the 
chief  judge  and  one  district 
judge  from  each  of  the  ten 
judicial  circuits,  the  chief  judge 
of  the  Court  of  Cu.stoms  and 
Patent  .Appeals,  the  chief  judge 
of  the  Court  of  Claims,  and  the 
chief  judge  of  the  U.S.  Court  of 
.Appeals  for  the  District  of 
Columbia. 


‘Cherry  Hill  Fats’ 
startles  Karafin  trial  | 


Philadelphia 

Sylvan  Scolnick  used  to  weigh 
more  than  TOO  pounds,  but  that 
was  liefoie  he  went  to  Federal 
prison  about  a  year  and  a  half 
ago  for  a  bankiuptcy  fraud. 
Now  he  is  down  to  541  pounds. 
He  is  still  known  as  “Cherry 
Hill  Fats.” 

Last  week  Scolnick  was  the 
dominant  figure  in  Quarter  Ses¬ 
sions  Court  here  at  the  black¬ 
mail  trial  of  Harry  J.  Karafin, 
former  reporter  for  the  Pliiln- 
delphia  Inquirer.  Scolnick  drew 
attention  not  only  liecause  of 
his  still-massive  build,  but  lie- 
cause  of  his  testimony  as  the 
commonwealth’s  star  witness 
against  Karafin. 

Scolnick,  who  is  also  awaiting 
trial  in  the  state  courts  on  a 
charge  of  subornation  of  perjury 
in  a  burglary  case,  testified  that 
he  had  a  shakedown  partner¬ 
ship  with  Karafin.  In  the  proc¬ 
ess,  he  said,  Karafin  also  shook 
him  down. 

Earliei-  in  the  trial  Scolnick 
testified  that  he  had  set  up  a 
concern  known  as  M.  Stein  & 


Co.,  to  buy  general  merchandise, 
build  up  a  credit  rating  and  then 
order  large  quantities  of  goods 
for  which  he  could  not  pay,  so 
that  he  could  go  into  bankruptcy. 

Under  direct  examination  by 
Chief  .Assistant  District  .At¬ 
torney  Richard  .A.  Sprague, 
Scolnick  testified  that  he  met 
Karafin,  descritied  as  the  In¬ 
quirer’s  star  investigative  re¬ 
porter,  when  Karafin  came  to  his 
store  to  shake  him  down  liecause 
of  bankruptcy  fraud  and  that 
they  liecame  friends.  He  said 
that  Karafin  told  him  he  knew 
“more  goods  were  going  out  the 
back  door  than  out  the  front 
door,”  and  got  him  for  $1,000. 

Karafin,  Scolnick  said,  told 
him  that  he  was  “going  to  make 
a  lot  of  money”  out  of  State 
Senator  Benjamin  R.  Donalow’s 
prolK*  of  banking  and  consumer 
credit. 

“Harry  told  me  that  he  was 
on  the  payroll  of  the  First 
Pennsylvania  Company  and  used 
the  Donalow  hearings  to  squeeze 
them  to  put  him  on  the  payroll,” 
Scolnick  told  the  court. 
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ANNOLX.KMENT.S 

A  ppraisers—I.onsu  I  tan  Is 

APPRAISALS  FOR  ESTATE.  TAX. 
;  partnership,  loan  and  insurance  i)ur- 
poses.  Sensible  fees.  Brochure  M.  R. 
Krehbiel,  Box  88,  Norton.  Kans.  67654 


ANNOl  NCKMKNTS 

liusiness  Opportunities 

PUBLISHER  DAILIES.  WEEKLIES 
seeks  to  lease  additional  weeklies. 
Minimum  advertisinK-circulation  gross 
ST.'i.UOO.  Replies  heki  contidential.  Bun 
162H.  Eilitor  &  Publisher. 


Hooks — Magazines 

;  READ  “The  ISRAEL  and  MIDDLE 
!  EAST  NEWSLETTER.”  For  inform.i- 
;  tion  and  sample  copy,  send  $1  to  P.O. 
Box  2331,  Sunnyvale,  Calif.  114087. 


Newspaper  Urokers 

HARRIS  ELLSWORTH.  Licenseil  Bkr.. 
St-rvin.g  the  Pacific  Northwest 
Box  .509.  Roscbui'it.  Oregon  97470 

CONFIDENTIAL  NE(H)TIATIONS 
for  purchase  and  sale  of 
Daily  NEWSPAPERS  Weekly 
in  Eastern  states 
W.  B.  CRIMES  &  CO. 
National  Press  Building 
Washington.  D.C.  20004 
(AC  202)  NAtional  8-1133 

Mel  Hodell.  Dir..  Newspaiier  Div., 
Ha/.en  Co..  1388  N.  Euclid  Ave.,  Up¬ 
land.  Calif.  (AC  71  11  982-1596. 

A  cool)  BROKER  saves  “hunting” 
costs,  guides  on  maximum  tax  advant- 
;  ages,  anil  counsels  toward  successful 
oiierations.  Newspaper  Service  Co.,  Inc.. 
215  Curtis  St.,  Jennings.  La.  70546. 
Ph:  1.318-824-0475. 

THE  DIAL  Agency.  1503  Nazareth,  Kal- 
I  amazoo,  Mich.  49001.  Ph:  349-7422. 

;  "America’s  No.  1  Newspaiier  Broker.” 

NEWSPAPER  SALES  APPRAISALS 
Personnel  and  Equipment  Specialists 
MID-SOUTH  MANAGEMENT  CO. 
N.  J.  Babb.  Dial  (803)  682-4611 
P.O.  Box  1667.  Spartanburg,  S.C.  29301 
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SCANDINAVIAN  PUBLISHING  CO., 
recently  starteil  by  former  publisher 
and  eilitor  of  The  Scandinavian  Times 
(the  SAS  im-lsiard  Newsmagazine  I  to 
prialuce  Issiks,  magazines,  translations; 
articles  or  PR  assignments  welcome. 
Write  Noel  Fox/ Barney  iKifferts,  Scan 
Edit.  Kompagnistraeile  34,  Coiienhagen 
K,  Denmark. 


liusiness  Opportunities 

OPPORTUNITY 
Best  individually-owned  business  in 
America  for  sale.  This  newspaper  fea¬ 
tures  service  company  is  geared  to 
$200,000  with  the  greatest  net  of  any 
business  this  size.  Will  guarantee  $200,- 
000  annually  while  present  owner  is  in 
charge.  Jan.  1  projected  changeover 
date.  Health  reason  for  sale.  $200,000 
cash,  ten  years  for  balance.  Deal  only 
with  owner.  No  agents.  Give  full  in¬ 
formation,  identity,  location  first  reply. 
Box  1651,  Eilitor  &  Publisher. 
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ANNOl  CKMENTS 

Nm'itpaper  It  rakers 

CONFIDENTIAL  INFORMATION 
Daily  Newspaper  Properties 
W.  H.  Glover  Co.,  Ventura,  Calif,  93001 

Ft’S  not  the  down  payment 

that  buys  the  newspaper — it’s  the  per-  I 
sonality  and  ability  of  the  buyer.  This  | 
is  why  we  insist  on  personal  contact 
sellinfr. 

LEN  FEIGHNER  AGENCY 
Box  189,  Mount  Pleasant,  Mich.  48868 

NEGOTIATORS  for  transfer  of  news¬ 
paper  properties — sale  or  purchase. 
Dixie  Newspapers.  P.O.  Box  490,  Gads¬ 
den.  Ala.  .35902.  Ph.  (AC  206)  646-3367. 

BILL  MA'TTHEW  COMPANY 
Conducts  professional,  confidential  ne¬ 
gotiations  for  sale  and  purchase  of 
highest  quality  daily  and  weekly  news¬ 
papers  in  the  country.  Before  you 
consider  sale  or  purchase  of  a  property, 
you  should  call  (AC  813)  446-0871  day 
time;  (AC  813)  733-1100  nights;  or 
write  Box  3.364.  Clearwater  Beacli,  Flor¬ 
ida  33616.  No  obligation,  of  course. 

VERNON  V.  PAINE 
Daily  papers — Nation-wide  service 
305  Taylor,  Claremont,  Calif.  91711 


_ ANNOU.NCEMENTS 

Keirspapers  Far  Sale 

bXlR  SALE 

,  Fully-e<iuippe<l,  fast-growing  daily  , 
newspai)er  in  overseas  tropical  tourist 
I  resort.  Price<l  at  $250,000  for  quick  ' 
I  sale.  Owner  is  retiring.  Write  to  Box 
^  1636,  Ekiitor  &  Publisher. 

I  NEW  MEXICO  WEEKLY.  State’s  most 
I  impular  and  attractive  year-roun<l  rec-  ; 
I  reational  area.  City  of  5, .500.  Will  gross  ' 
$90M  in  1968  from  newspaper  and  I 
office  supply:  no  job  printing.  Will  sell  | 
after  17  years  ownership.  Price  $10<iM.  i 
I  29%  down.  DEAN  SELLERS.  News¬ 
paper  Bkr.,  637  E.  Main,  Mesa,  Arix. 
85201.  Phones;  (602)  964-24.31  or  964- 
1093.  I 

!  SEMI-WEEKLY 

Chicago  area  neighliorhood.  Onwer  re-  I 
tiring.  Gross  for  ’68:  $200,000  plus. 
Excellent  profits.  $160,000  with  29% 
down.  Write  fully  to: 

J.  N.  WELLS  &  COMPANY 
I  (It'eekly  Nnvstaper  Difision) 

I  543  W.  Roosevelt  Rd.  Wheaton,  Ill. 


2  MISSOURI  OFFSET  WEEKLIES, 
one  plant:  combined  gross  $28,000. 
One  a  competitive,  other  town  1800. 
Pnise<l  for  fast  growth.  Pricol  $20,000 
-  $5,000  down.  Krehbiel-Bolitho,  Box 
1.3.3,  Emiioria,  Kans.,  66801. 


JSeiespapers  Far  Sale 

SELECT  YOUR  STATE 
Letterpress  and  offset— $3,500  down 
and  up  to  29%  of  purchase  price: 

Kansas  .  $19,000  to  $  60.000 

Missouri  .  $15,000  to  $  .30.000 

Nebraska  .  to  $  27,000 

North-South  Dakota  .  to  $  60,000 

Minnesota  .  to  $  45.000 

Illinois  .  to  $  67, .500 

Texas  .  to  $200,000 

.dud  Many  Others 

Krehbiel-Bolitho  Newspajier  Service 
Box  133,  Emiioria,  Kansas— 66801 

THRIVING  DAILY  NEWSPAPER  in 
rich  Northwestern  Ohio  community 
serving  10,000  population  area.  In  bus¬ 
iness  21  years,  financially  sound,  ex¬ 
cellent  existing  advertising  contracts. 
Payments  and  terms  can  be  arranged. 
For  details,  write  Editor.  4840  Monroe 
Street,  Toledo,  Ohio  43623.  Attn:  Mr. 
John. 

SAN  JOAQUIN  VALLEY  WEEKLY— 
$100,000  gross  class.  $25,000  or  more 
down,  long  tepis,  6%  interest  on  bal¬ 
ance  to  qualified  publisher  or  chain 
operation.  For  immediate  sale.  Box 
1568,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

SPiXIIAL — Three  exclusive  county-seat 
weekly  newspapers,  with  total  gross  of 
over  $300,000  to  sell  as  package.  Two 
complete  plants,  one  fully  web  offset 
equipped  which  prints  other  papers. 
Pacific  Northwest,  ideal  climate,  sound 
economy.  Would  be  a  buy  at  asking 
price  of  $325,000.  Harris  Ellsworth. 
Newspaiier  Bkr.,  Box  609,  Roseburg, 
Oreg.,  97470. 


M.ACHINEKY  X  .S|1PPI.1KS 

Comprising  Rruim 


MACHINERY  &  St  PPLIES 

Composing  Roam 

FOR  SALE:  Three  (3)  Friden  LCf^S 
6  Channel  Tape  Perforators.  Original 
cost  $7,600.00  each.  Complete  units 
which  feature  power-driven,  light  touch 
keyboards,  computerized  line-count 
mechanism  and  produce  a  finished  tape 
which  is  free  of  ru bouts. 

These  machines  have  been  used  ap¬ 
proximately  2>A  years  and  have  been 
serviced  under  a  factory  warranty  con¬ 
tract.  Like  new — real  bargain  I 
Write  or  call  Mr.  Thomas  L.  Adams, 
Lexington  Herald-Leader  Co.,  229-239 
W,  Short  St.,  Lexington,  Ky.  40607. 

Ph:  (AC  606)  264-6666. 


I  Newspapers  Wanted 

I  WHY  SELL?  Hire  a  good  manager  who 
will  invest  substantially  to  guarantee 
goo<i  faith — interest  and  train  your 
,  heirs.  Box  1463,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

WANTED  FOR  CASH:  Zone  1  weekly 
grossing  over  $200,000  or  part  interest 
in  daily.  Principals  only.  Box  1553, 
i  Editor  &  Publisher. 

I  WANT  SMALL  WEEKLY  in  South. 
Southwest  or  West— principals  or 
brokers.  Box  1627,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


!  NEW. SHAPER  .SERVICES 

j  Features  Available 

“TREND  OF  MIND’’— Weekly  column. 

'  Appeals!  Informs!  Helps!  Reasonable 
'  rates.  Wide  reader  interest  builds  cir- 
I  culation.  Samples.  Henry  B.  StelTes. 
718  Irving  Park  Road,  Chicago,  Illinois 
60613. 

"PRO-TRAITS”  by  Phil  Pipe— 3-column 
sports  cartoons,  3-times-a-week ;  first 
week  free.  P.O.  Box  323,  Olney,  Mary¬ 
land  20832. 

I  “MOSTLY  ABOUT  PEOPLE"’ 
Only  once-a-week  column  of  its  kind! 
I  Dailies  and  weeklies!  Works  wonders! 
j  Samples  and  4-week  trial  FREE.  Write 
!  Oslsirne  House  Feature  Syndicate, 

I  P.O.  Box  966,  Menlo  Park,  Calif, 
i  94023. 


EXCLUSIVE  CALIFORNIA  WEEKLY  i  BEAT"  ideas  for  distinctive  features, 
offset:  own  press;  attractive  locale.  I  etiitorials  and  investigations.  Over  200 
$75,000  with  only  $20,000  down.  J.  A.  satisfieil  clients!  Exclusive.  3-month 
-Snyder,  Newspaper  Broker,  2234  E.  trial  -  $5.  Newsfeature  Associates.  1312 
Romneya  Dr.,  Anaheim,  Calif.,  92806.  Beverly,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  63122. 

NORTHERN  N.J.  OFFSET  WEEKLY  i  - - - - - 

Gross  $60,000.  Price  $35,000.  29%  down.  Press  Kngineers 

Excellent  growth  opportunity.  Box  1413,  .  _ _ _ — - - - 

Hklitor  &  Publisher.  j  Newspaper  Press  Installations 

v  u  MOVING— REPAIRING— TRUCKING 

FLORIDA  OFTSET  VVEEkLY— Has  Export  Service— World  Wide 

composition,  camera  and  press  equip-  oirrnMnuir  axin  MAgHM  IXir 

ment ;  some  job  work.  $10,000.  Another  SKIDMORE  AND  MAS^N,  INC. 

weekly  printed  by  central  web  plant —  v 

$7,500.  Both  papers  have  second-class 

P.O.  entry.  L.  Parker  Likely,  Box  431,  (AC  212)  JAckson  2-6106 

St.  Petersburg,  F’la.,  33731. 

THRIVING  WEEK  LI  E-S-  Good  town,  "=^= 

good  terms.  $40,000  up.  Alalwma,  Mis-  |  M Af'HlIVKKV  A-  KIIPPIIFS 

sissippi,  Louisiana.  New  York.  Syd  S.  '  lW.A4.ttll3ir.K  I  .-st  ri-i.ir,.-s 

Gould  Associates.  P.O.  Box  960,  Mont-  y-.  . 

gomery,  Ala.,  36102.  (205)  262-1761.  I  Compastng  Roam 


ALL  MODELS 

Li  notypes — I  n  tertypes — ^^Lud  lows 
PRINTCRAFT  REPRESENTA’nVES 
136  Church  Street,  N.  Y..  N.  Y.  10007. 


M.ACHINERY  &  SL’PPLIES 

Composing  Room 

LUDLOW,  like  new,  6  and  12-point 
molds.  22’A  ems,  S#  9689,  elec.  pot. 
nine  sticks,  30  fonts  of  type,  sorts  and 
quads,  2  cabinets.  Bernardaville  News, 
17-19  Morristown  Rd..  Bemardsville, 
N.  J.  07924.  (201)  766-3900. 

THE  NATION’S  NEWSPAPETt  FORMS 
<  roll  on  L.  &  B.  Heavy  Duty  Newspaper. 
Turtles— $92.95  to  $107.25,  fob  Elkin. 
It'rite  for  literature 
L.  &  B.  SALE5S  COMPANY 
111-113  W.  Market  Street 
Elkin.  N.C.  28621  (AC  919)  835-1513 

I  FX)R  SALE:  One  Model  V  Intertype 
'  Linecasting  machine.  S#23226,  with 
I  TTS  Unit  #2895.  Can  be  seen  operating 
on  our  floor.  In  excellent  condition. 
$3,000.  Herman  Stevens.  Daily  Ban¬ 
ner,  Cambriilge,  Md.,  2161.3.  (301) 

I  228-3131. 


Wheaton,  Ill.  = 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 

Order  Blank 


Address 


^ip  Code 


Cloiiifieatien. 


WESTERN  EXCLU.  COUNTY-SEAT  |  ELEKTRON,  S#70483.  electric  pot.  g 
letterpress  weekly,  isolated  from  com-  feeder,  blower,  hydra  quadder,  4  g 
petition.  Man/Wife  team  can  earn  $19.-  magazines.  V-drive  motor,  from  private  ^  g 
000  per  year.  Healthful  climate.  $17,000  ,  plant  (like  new).  !  = 


down.  J.  A.  Snyder,  Newspaper  Broker, 
2234  E.  Romneya  Dr.,  Anaheim,  Calif., 
92806. 


MANHA’TTAN  LINOTYPE  SUPPLY  g 
204  Elizabeth  St..  N.  Y..  N.  Y.  10012.  = 

(AC  212)  WAIker  6-0100  !n| 


1  □  Assign  a  box  number  and  mall  my  replies  dally 

1  To  Run:  Times  Till  Forbidden 

!  I  Mail  to: 

a  lorroi  a  PUILISHU  •  UO  TMtS  A««mm  •  New  Tart.  New  TaHI  ia022 


EDITOR  8i  PUBLISHER  for  September  28,  1968 


Mschinery  &  Supplies 

BUY  OR  SELL  EQUIPMENT  THROUGH  EAR'S  REGULAR  WEEKLY  LISTINGS 


Composing  Room 

ATF  TYPESETTER  B  with  desks,  14 
fonts,  circuit  controls.  Excellent  condi¬ 
tion.  Used  3  years.  Cost  $17,000.  Sell 
for  $6,250.  W.  P.  Hastings,  Milton,  Pa. 
Standard. 


WENT  IBM!  Selling  Justowriters  (4 
sets),  Varitypers.  Excellent  condition. 
Priced  right.  Send  for  list.  Photojour¬ 
nal,  620  Warren  St.,  Sandusky,  Ohio 
44870. 

FOR  SALE:  2  HEADLINERS ;  1  model 
800;  1  model  400.  Both  in  top  condi¬ 
tion.  Will  sell  separately  or  together. 
Citizen  Newspapers,  3932  W.  Main  St., 
McHenry,  Illinois  60050,  or  call  (AC 
815)  385-7120. 


LINOFILM,  Photo  unit  and  two  key¬ 
boards,  type  grids  and  width  cards. 
Excellent  condition.  If  you  do  not  have 
linohlm  we  will  train  your  maintenance 
man  under  one  of  the  best  in  the 
business.  Coast  Dispatch,  Box  878,  En¬ 
cinitas,  Calif.  92024. 

(1)  CABINET  MODEL  MORRISON 
Slug  Stripper.  Completely  self-con¬ 
tained  unit.  Has  *4  H.P.  A.C.  motor. 
Trims  to  any  height — from  16-gauge. 
0.06.5"  thick  for  metal-mounted  photo¬ 
engravings.  to  0.105"  and  0.152"  for 
electros  and  shell  stereo  casts.  Serial 
No.  G42647. 

(1)  HAMMOND  Glide  TrimO.s.aw  that 
has  been  converte<l  to  strip  .152"  thick 
type  faces  for  Hot  Metal  Pasteup.  Se¬ 
rial  No.  SS797. 

(1)  ONE  COMPLETE  RCA  unit  for 
TTS  operation.  Includes  readers,  tape 
box  and  all  cables.  Serial  No.  M- 
1565004. 

(4)  REPERFORATORS  (the  type  use<l 
by  The  Associated  Press)  and  (3)  trans¬ 
mitters  all  in  go<«I  working  condition. 
Used  for  transmitting  tai>e  from  Tele¬ 
type  room  to  TTS  machines. 

For  additional  information  concerning 
this  equipment  write  to:  Bill  LaFoy, 
The  Tuscaloosa  News,  2001  6th  St., 
Tuscaloosa,  Ala.,  35401. 


Engraving  Equipment 

FOR  SALE 

FAIRCHILD  CADET  65-line  Photo  En¬ 
graver — complete  . $1,600. 

12  X  12  HORIZONTAL  CAMERA  with 

lights  . $  350. 

AUTO  focus  enlarger . $  150. 

PAKO  Continuous  Dryer . $  150. 

STU  SELCER  GRAPHICS 
'  736  McCallie  Avenue 
Chattanooga,  Tennessee  37403 
(615)  266-7206 

FAIRCHILD  SCAN-A-GRAVER  (Illus¬ 
trator),  Model  F-389-1.  S#  65-8036,  65- 
line  screen.  Blxcellent  condition.  $1950 
or  you  take  over  our  lease  with  18 
month  remaining  @  $97  monthly.  Avail¬ 
able  now!  Contact  J.  F.  Bertram,  The 
Geneva  (N.Y.)  Times. 


Mailrtmm  Equipment 

BRAND  NEW  USED  ONLY  6  MOS. 
1966  Mi>del  C  Cheshire  lalieling  ma¬ 
chine  (without  lalieling  head).  Handles 
lK>th  and  **  folde<l  products.  Max¬ 
imum  inch  paiier  thickness.  Genre*! 
to  run  15.(MiO  copies  i»er  hour.  Includ¬ 
ing  1966  Cheshire  Qu.atter-F'olding  Ma¬ 
chine  and  6-foot  conveyor.  New — 

$14,450;  asking  $12,500.  Mattia  Press, 
91  Terry  St.,  Belleville,  N.  J.  07109. 
(201)  769-0600 


Miscellaneous  Machinery 

NCR  395 

FOR  SALE:  Complete  NCR  395  elec¬ 
tronic  data  processing  system  including 
NCR  382  punched  card  reader  and 
IBM  026  printing  card  punch.  System 
is  less  than  3  years  old  Covered  under 
NCR  maintenance  agreement  since  pur¬ 
chase.  For  immediate  release.  Reply  to: 
Bruce  McCullough,  Macon  Telegraph 
Publ.  Co.,  P.O.  467,  Macon,  Ga.  31208. 


Miscellaneous  Machinery 

TYPESETTING  PLANT 

Allied  Typesetting 
Ann  Arbor,  Michigan 


Complete  hot-type  department  only 
must  be  sold  immediately  to  make 
room  for  $I50,(X)0  in  new  equipment. 


See  operating!  Available  immediately! 
Crating/loading  @  reasonable  prices. 


Linotype  Model  31,  S.N.  67967  TTS 
equippe*! 

Linotype  Model  8,  S.N.  43637  w/TTS 
Linoty[>e  Model  31,  S.N.  55340  Star 
Quadder 

2 — Teletypesetter  (Fairchild)  Punch 
Units 

Elrod  Caster  S.N.  F23457E.  14  Molds 
59 — Extra  full  Linotype  magazines 
9— Split  Magazines 

100  Fonts  Mats:  Spartan.  Baskerville, 
Garamond,  Bodoni,  Gothics,  etc., 
complete  w/sorts;  condition  excel¬ 
lent 

Approxi.  700  Liners 
Rouse  Band  Saw- 
Steel  Galley  Cabinets,  all  sizes 
:! — Hammond  Glider  Saws 
Rouse  Power  Miter  No.  El 293 
Ludlow  Caster  S.N.  6541  w/elec.  pot 
Ludlow  Sin)er  Surfacer 
As.sorted  Ludlow  Sticks 
7  Steel  Ludlow  Cabinets 
120  Fonts,  Ludlow  Mats,  Tempo.  Lite, 
Black.  Bold,  Heavy.  Italics.  Bodoni, 
Gothic,  etc.,  condition  excellent 
.Almost  New  SP20  Vandercook  Prcxjf 
Press  w/Power  Inker 
Vandercook  Press  No.  3,  S.N.  7011 
w/Inkers 

40  Tons  Lino  Metal  Cast  Margach 

FOR  SALE  INFORMATION 
WRITE  OR  CALL: 

The  Joseph  Sheldon  Co.,  Inc. 
26200  Greenfield  Road 
Oak  Park,  Mich.,  48237 
Phone: (313)  399-2525 

.ADDRE.S.SO'GR.APH  -Accounting,  model 
9I4:t.  Ideal  for  mail  labels,  bundle 
laliels  and  delivery  tn|>es  with  auto¬ 
matic  totals;  also  files,  punches,  etc. 
D.J.  Maul,  BulTalo  Courier-Blxpresa, 
Buffalo,  N.  Y.  14240. 


FOR  SALE 

1.  One  Friden  Model  LCC-S  Perforator, 
6  level  tape,  excellent  condition,  used 
less  than  one  year.  115  Volts,  with 
tape  rewinder  and  desk  type  stand. 

2.  One  Photo  Typositor — Model  G.  59 
Film  Type  Fonts.  Dryer  Rack,  Fix 
tray.  1  sort  Film  Strip,  various 
screens.  In  good  condition.  110  Volt 
AC 

3.  One  Ilfoprint  Stabilizer  Print  Proc¬ 
essor — 14".  In  good  condition.  Used 
very  little.  110  Volt  AC 

4.  One  Omega  Type  Dll  Enlarger.  In 
working  condition.  5  film  holders,  4- 
way  easel  and  automatic  timer.  100 
Volt  AC 

5.  Intertype  Fotosetter — 8  lens  turret 

mixer  model  F-4.  4  Magazines, 

liower  shift,  quader,  transformer, 
several  fonts  type.  Serial  #312.  In 
excellent  condition. 

Contact:  RECORD  STOCKMAN,  INC. 

3501  E.  46th  Ave. 

Denver,  Colorado  80216 


NCR  COMPU-TRONIC 

IMMEDIATELY  AVAILABLE:  NCR 
compu-tronic  including  paper  tape  re- 
conler.  Presently  programmed  for  dis¬ 
play  and  classified  invoicing,  can  be 
easily  reprogrammed  for  a  variety  of 
other  applications.  Perfect  electronic 
and  physical  condition.  Covered  under 
NCR  maintenance  agreement  since  pur¬ 
chase.  The  system  is  less  than  4  years 
old,  we  will  sell  less  than  price. 
Reply  to:  Bruce  McCullough,  Macon 
Telegraph  Publ.  Co.,  P.O.  4167,  Macon, 
Ga.  31208. 


Miscellaneous  Machinery 

■  4  POCKET  RIGHT  HAND  McCAIN 
:  Inserter,  master  book  caliper,  Christen- 
ser  Saddle  stitcher  with  4  Bostitch 
heads,  McCain  3-knife  Trimmer  with 
I  fanned  out  belt  delivery  All  necessary 
motors,  pumps  and  blowers — 220  volts 
60  cycles,  3  phase  AC.  Priced  for  quick 
sale.  Box  1331,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Perforator  Tape 

NOW  STATIC-FREE  perf  tapes  at  our 
same  prices — lowest  in  USA.  All  colors 
— Top  Quality. 

Call  or  IVrite: 

PORTAGE  (216)  PO  2-3666 
26  E.  Exchange  St.,  Akron,  Ohio  44308. 


Presses  &  Machinery 


64  PAGE  OFFSET  PRESS 
AVAILABLE  NOW! 


Perfect  press  for  small  or  medium-size 
daily  with  large  page  capacity  require¬ 
ments.  Half  the  cost  of  new  equipment. 
The  press  consists  of  4  double  width 
semi-cylindrical  units.  Will  print  64  j 
I  pages  in  black,  collect,  or  48  pages  in 
I  black  with  spot  color  on  16  pages  or  16 
I  pages  in  4  color.  Straight  capacity  is  32 
pages.  Press  presently  geared  at  30,000  I 
j  papers  per  hour  straight  or  16,000  ! 
,  papers  per  hour  collect.  Full  utilization 
of  the  press  will  require  some  engineer-  I 
ing  or  a  competent  pressman  mechanic.  ! 
Can  be  seen  running.  23^  cutoff.  South-  ' 
town  Economist,  728  W.  65th  St.,  (Thi-  i 
cago.  Ill.  60621.  Ph.:  487-1400,  E.xt.  18.  | 

HOE  COLORMATIC  (1968)  | 

Four  units — one  color  cyl — tensionplate 
j  lockup — heavy  duty  3/2  folder — AC  unit  | 
:  type  drive — reels  and  fully  automatic 
I  pasters — rated  70,000  hour.  Available 
in  one  year  at  considerable  savings 
Stereo  to  mach. 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 
60  E.  42nd  St.,  N.Y.  17,  N.Y.  OX  7-4690 


AVAILABLE  IMMEDIATELY:  3  Unit 
Hantscho;  with  double  ending;  %  &  ^  I 
I  folder;  3  roll  stand;  miscellaneous  j 
equipment.  Can  be  seen  operating.  In- 
I  terstate  Press,  76  Van  Dyke  Ave., 

I  Hartford,  Conn.  06114.  Tel.  (203)  249-  ■ 
I  7626.  I 


HURLETRON  INSETROL  | 

1  Complete  Unit — AC  equipped — prac¬ 
tically  new — removed  from  the  New 
York  Herald  Tribune.  i 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES  i 
60  E.  42nd  St.,  N.Y.  17,  N.Y.  07  7-4690  i 

24-PAGE  HOE  ROTARY  PRESS,  ex-  i 
cellent  condition.  Must  move.  Will  sell, 
swap,  trade  for  equity  or  donate  to  i 
non-profit  group.  Dowagiac  Daily  News, 
203  Commercial  St.,  Dowagiac,  Mich., 
49047.  Ph:  (616)  782-2101. 


PX)R  S.ALE:  Four  16-page  units  Walter 
Scott  news|>H|>er  letterpress  being 
totally  sacrifice*!  by  News  &  Dispatch. 
Tarentum,  Pa.,  which  has  converte*! 
I  to  offset.  Make  your  own  offer  on  part 
j  or  all.  For  complete  mechanical  de- 
I  Bcription,  call  or  write  Business  Man- 
^  ager.  Valley  Daily  News,  Tarentum, 
Pa.  15084.  Phone:  412-224-4321. 


Stereotype  Equipment  j 

j  FOR  SALE:  NEW  NOLAN  2-ton  elec- 
1  trie  remelt  pot:  3  phase,  220  volts  with  ! 
j  water-cooled  pig  molds.  Still  in  crate. 
Ck>ntact  Joe  Brooks,  News-Journt.  | 
Corp.,  901  Sixth  St.,  Daytona  Beach, 
Fla.,  32017. 


Wanted  To  Buy 

ONE  3-ROLL  PRESS  REEL  to  handle 
40-inch  diameter  paper  Box  1416,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 


ELROD,  gas-fired;  g(xxl  working  con¬ 
dition.  Box  1642,  E<iitor  &  Publisher. 


HELP  WANTED 
Administrative 


ADVERTISING  MANAGER’S  JOB 
open  this  fall  in  the  finest  place  to  livs 
in  California.  Good  pay,  benefits;  no 
sales  competition.  Box  1470,  Editor  t 
Publisher. 


PRIZE-WINNING  WEEKLY  seeks  pe^ 
son  who  can  sell  and  write  to  head  up 
2-i>erson  staff.  Nice  city  of  10,000.  Mo 
printing.  Salary  open.  Write  C.  H. 
Grose,  49  Front  St.,  Ballston  Spa,  N.Y. 
12020. 


IF  YOU  ARE  A  MAN  ASPIRING 
TOWARD  TOP  MANAGEMENT 
This  is  an  e.xcellent  opportunity  u 
Business  Manager  of  one  of  the  oldest 
newspaiwrs  in  the  Southwest  (Area  6). 
Excellent  working  conditions  and 
fringe  benefits  with  a  company  that  ii 
widely  known  as  a  leader  in  progress. 
If  you  are  an  energetic,  dynamic. 
|)ersonable  man  with  well-rounded 
newspaper  exi>erience,  both  business 
and  mechanical,  write  complete  baclc- 
grounil  in  confidence  to  Box  1628,  Ed¬ 
itor  &  Publisher. 


.ASSl.ST.VNT  GENERAL  MANAGER 
.ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR 
Position  oi>cn  on  establishe*!,  progress¬ 
ive  Wisconsin  daily,  32M  circulation. 
Man  we  want  must  be  energetic,  well- 
sea.sone*!  in  display  and  classified  sell¬ 
ing.  able  to  direct  ami  inspire  staff, 
solve  problems,  prixluce  promotional 
ideas. 

The  job  is  interesting,  challenging,  re¬ 
warding,  with  excellent  sjilary,  liberal 
incentives,  bright  future.  Send  full 
resume  including  references  to  Box 
1666,  Eilitor  &  Publisher. 


Artists 

ART  DIRECTOR  Have  you  reached 
the  iHtint  of  no  return  ?  Maylie  you  are 
second  in  command  and  have  the  qual¬ 
ities  of  l>eing  the  le:ider.  Your  ideas 
m:iy  Ite  Iteyond  the  reach  of  your 
present  employer,  or  iierhaps  he  is 
not  aggressive  emmgh  to  recognize 
them.  If  this  is  your  problem,  ours  is 
just  the  opposite. 

We  nee<l  an  art  director  with  loads 
of  talent  capable  of  supervising  our 
In.vout,  pnxiuction.  and  promotion  de- 
ptirtments.  If  you  are  able  to  think 
creatively,  have  knowledge  of  type¬ 
casting.  pnste-u|)  proceedures,  capable 
of  pnslucing  light  illustrations,  and 
have  all  the  qualifications  to  supervise 
a  ttKxlern  graithic  art  department,  semi 
us  your  resume.  Salary  commensurate 
with  ability.  Box  1661,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


Circulation 

Circulation 

MANAGER 

iiee<le<l  for  the  Champaign- 
Urbana  (Illinois)  Courier — 
circulation  30.000  range,  7-dny8 
per  week.  Growing  university 
city  and  c«m|>eting  p.m.  dail¬ 
ies  make  this  j*>b  a  real  chal¬ 
lenge  for  the  right  man.  Di¬ 
rect  staff  of  12  in  coverage  of 
Champaign-Urbana  and  12- 
county  area. 

If  you  have  a  ilemonstrated 
ability  in  circulation  manage¬ 
ment.  the  ability  to  supervise 
and  administer  a  circulation 
department,  ami  the  ability  to 
grow  professionally  in  this  job, 
you  are  the  nuin  we  nee<i.  Lib¬ 
eral  salary  -deftends  on  your 
ability. 

One  of  six  newspapers  in  a 
growing  group,  ^nd  resume 
and  salary  requirements  to 
James  E.  Spangler,  Lindsay- 
Schauh  Newspapers,  Inc.,  P.O. 
Box  789,  Ilecatur,  Illinois 
62525.  Your  reply  will  be  held 
in  strict  confidence. 


EXPERIENCED  SUPERVISOR  want^ 
for  large  Home  Delivery  department  in 
Zone  2.  Otmpensation  commensurate 
with  background.  Box  1624,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 
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Career  Opportunities 

THE  lEST  JOE  OPENINGS  IN  THE  NEWSPAPER  AND  RELATED  FIELDS 


1 


Circulation 


Display  Adcertising 


Editorial 


Editorial 


CmCULATION  MANAGER^PM  daily 
in  Southern  California.  Must  be  fully 
experienced  in  circulation  details,  strong 
promotion  in  highly  competitive  area. 
Send  complete  resumi  with  references 
and  salary  history.  Position  available 
now!  Box  1568.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

aggressive  circulation  man 

capable  of  filling  our  No.  2  spot  in  a 
Southeastern  30,000  daily.  Excellent  op¬ 
portunity  for  advancement :  good  salary 
plus  benefits.  References  and  resumi 
first  letter.  Box  1592,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


ASSISTANT  CM 

for  large  p.m.  Sunday  newspsiper  in 
Zone  2.  Must  lie  aggressive  and  have 
extensive  Home  Ilelivery  exiterience. 
Only  highly-<uialifie<l  circulators  should 
apply.  Box  16.>6.  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 


ASSISTANT  CM  needetl  for  25M 
Florida  daily ;  carrier  and  motor 
routes.  Excellent  opixirtunity — national 
organization.  Starting  salary  $8,000. 
Contact:  Box  164.i,  Eslitor  &  Publisher. 


C.lassi fi ed  .4d vert i sin g 

CLASSIFIED  SUPERVISOR  —  Should 
be  experienced  in  all  phases  of  classi¬ 
fied  operation — hiring,  training  and 
planning  daily  work  schedule.  Must 
be  people-minded,  able  to  work  under 
pressure  and  understand  the  need  for 
overtime  when  necessary  to  get  the 
job  done.  Although  we  have  a  liberal 
bonus  and  profit-sharing  plan,  we  would 
like  to  have  an  expression  from  you  as 
to  your  present  income  range  and  the 
starting  salary  desired.  We  are  an  East 
Coast  Class!  fie<l  Agency,  well  estab¬ 
lished  with  an  exceptional  growth  po¬ 
tential.  Write  in  confidence  to  Box 
1566,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CLASSIFIIU)  MANAGER 
Unusual  opiMirtunity  to  sui>ervise  and 
promote  a  well-stalTed  classified  depart¬ 
ment  that  needs  leadership  and  direc¬ 
tion.  You  can  join  an  aggressive  tri¬ 
weekly  publication  that  may  l>e  going 
daily,  and  grow  with  this  well  estab- 
lishe<l  firm.  The  opening  is  immediate. 
Salary  o|)en.  Send  resume.  Box  Ifie.l, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


Display  Advertising 

DISPLAY  SALESMAN 
Mo<lern,  prize-winning,  expanding  mid¬ 
west  daily — member  of  growing  news¬ 
paper  group,  can  generously  reward  an 
aggressive,  creative,  display  advertising 
salesman  with  excellent  starting  pay, 
merit  raises,  chance  to  get  ahead — 
many  other  advantages.  Friendly,  pros¬ 
perous  city  of  20.000.  Congenial  staff, 
best  working  conditions.  Write  fully  to 
Box  1575,  Editor  &  Publisher, 


“SOCK  IT  TO  ME”— AD  MAN! 
Progressive  6-day  daily  has  attractive 
offer  for  classified-display  ad  man.  Take 
charge  of  outside  classified  sales,  suiier- 
vise  office  staff.  Tell  us  about  yourself. 
Ray  Townsend,  Killeen  Daily  Herald. 
P.O.  Box  1300,  Killeen,  Texas  76541,  or 
call  817-634-2125. 


EXPERIENCED  AD  SALESMAN 
Dynamic,  young  .  .  .  one  who  loves 
to  sell.  Salary  and  commission  plus 
lileral  fringes  and  company-paid  pen¬ 
sion  plan.  Send  samples,  complete 
resume  to  Edwin  Schofield,  Advertising 
Mgr.,  Evening  News,  Bridgeton,  N.J. 
08:i02. 


ADVERTISING  SALESMEN,  retail 
and  classified,  for  daily  newspapers  in 
E&P  Zones  5,  7  and  8.  Send  complete 
tyiwwritten  resume,  references  to  In¬ 
land  Daily  Press  Assn.,  100  W'est  Mon¬ 
roe,  Chicago,  Ill.  6060.3. 

AD  MANAGER-SALESMAN  for  13.000 
university  daily.  Chance  for  experience<l 
ad  man  to  further  educatio  nat  under- 
grad  or  grad  level.  Attractive  salary, 
above-average  tonefits.  Resume  and 
references  to:  Publisher.  Daily  Iowan. 
Iowa  City,  Iowa  52240. 


:  WORKING  TOO  HARD 

FOR  TOO  LITTLE? 

I  If  you  have  two  years  or  more  ex¬ 
perience  selling  daily  display,  we  want 
to  talk  to  you.  Since  Howard  Hughes 
came  to  town  our  market  is  expanding 
faster  than  we  can.  Our  offer  is  far 
above  the  average  I  Write:  J.  D.  King, 
Retail  Adv.  Mgr.,  Las  Vegas  Review- 
Journal.  P.O.  Box  70.  Las  Vegas. 
Nevada  89101. 


SEEKING  AN  OPPORTUNITY? 
Look  no  further  I  We  offer  a  bright 
I  college-trained  young  man.  preferably 
I  married  and  without  personal  problems 
■  or  habits,  to  become  advertising  director 
I  of  an  outstanding  6-day  daily  news- 
pai)er  in  Zone  5.  We  have  worked  out 
!  a  very  liberal  bonus  program  plus  an 
I  excellent  salary  with  a  lot  of  fringe 
benefits  in  order  to  find  just  the  right 
man  who  will  grow  with  us  and  even¬ 
tually  become  part  of  top  management. 
The  man  we  are  seeking  must  be  well 
versed  in  merchandising  of  department 
stores,  specialty  shops,  etc.;  also  he 
must  be  fully  aware  of  how  to  create 
I  and  sell  feature  editions;  he  will  head 
i  a  staff  of  approximately  20  people;  the 
hours  will  I«  long  because  the  man  we 
are  seeking  must  spend  a  great  deal  of 
‘  his  time  in  the  field  with  his  sales- 
I  men,  and  late  evening  hours  in  the 
I  office  attending  to  details  in  relation 
I  to  a  fast-growing  newspaper  linage 
I  that  will  exceed  12  million  lines  this 
!  year.  Preference  will  be  given  to  people 
!  in  Zones  1,  2,  3,  6  and  6.  Write  Box 
!  1584,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


AD  REPRESENTATIVE,  exi>erienced. 
for  progressive  36M  West  Texas  daily. 
Goo<l  base  imy  plus  lucrative  bonus 
Ilians.  Total  comiiensation  in  acconl- 
ance  with  ability.  Excellent  pay  for 
top  man.  Modern  city  of  90,000  po|>- 
ulation  in  ideal  climate  area.  This  is 
our  first  display  staff  opening  in  over 
I'j  years.  All  replies  confidential.  Send 
resume  to  Jim  McMillen,  The  Odessa 
American,  Odessa,  Texas  79760. 


Editorial 


LOOKING  FOR  EASY  LIVING,  big 
'  money?  Don't  read  any  further.  Look¬ 
ing  for  a  chance  in  the  world  of  fun 
and  games?  We  want  a  young  man  with 
drive,  imagination.  Must  type  40  WPM. 

'  Objective:  Sports  Writer.  Tremendous 
opportunity  for  right  man.  Contact;  Ed 
I  Golden.  Executive  Sports  Editor,  The 
i  Trentonian.  Trenton,  N.J.  08602.  Area 
.  resident  preferred. 

WIRE  EDITOR,  award-winning  offset 
I  New  England  daily,  metropolitan  area. 

Send  resume  to  Bo.x  1268,  ^itor  & 

!  Publisher. 


I  ALL-AROUND  REPORTER  and  fea- 
I  ture  writer  for  Eastern  Pa.  p.m.  daily 
and  Sunday ;  40-hour  week;  modern 
office.  Top  pay,  fringe  benefits;  friendly 
I  community — congenial  staff.  Box  1508. 
I  Elditor  &  Publisher. 


SPORTS  WRITER  needed  in  tiger 
town  (Massillon.  Ohio),  the  high 
school-football  capital  of  the  world. 
For  details  write  to:  The  Editor.  The 
Evening  Independent,  Massillon,  Ohio 
44646. 


I  EDITOR — Must  be  familiar  with  all 
phases  of  industrial  journalism,  for 
editing  of  company  newspaper.  Excel¬ 
lent  fringe  benefits  including  profit- 
I  sharing.  Please  send  complete  resume 
I  including  current  salary  to  Box  1614, 
Ekiitor  &  Publisher. 


I  FREE  PLACEMENT  SERVICE 
Daily  Newspapers 

Send  us  your  resume,  we  will  duplicate 
I  and  refer  it  on  current  job  openings. 

!  Full  range  of  editorial,  advertising, 
'  circulation  and  back  shop  jobs  usually 


New  England  Daily  Newspaper  Assn. 
340  Main  St..  Rm.  527 
Worcester,  Mass.  01608 


EDITOR,  small-town  weeklies,  job 
shop;  in  charge  of  all  phases  of  opera¬ 
tion.  Ideal  for  retired  newspaperman 
or  aggressive,  young  beginner.  Write 
Box  1541,  EMitor  &  Ibiblisher, 


TWO  JOBS  OPEN 
We  seek  a  young  editor  who  can  write 
meaningful  heads,  edit  for  accuracy 
and  perspective ;  we  also  seek  a  young 
reporter  who  is  intelligent,  curious  and 
imaginative.  Please  send  resume,  salary 
requirements  to  Larry  Hale,  Assistant 
Managing  Eklitor,  The  Elvening  Press 
and  The  Sunday  Press,  Binghamton, 
N.  Y.  13902. 


WOMAN  WITH  ABILITY  in  news 
writing  and  handling  for  varied  duties  I 
on  first-rate  diocesan  paper  with 
progressive  realistic  outlook:  $150  up 
depending  on  skills.  Write  Catholic  Star 
Herald,  101  N.  7th  St.,  Camden,  N.  J.  ! 
08102. 

WOMEN'S  DEPARTMENT  REn>ORTER  i 
— N.Y.  State's  lively  capital  city  p.m.  ' 
is  looking  for  a  lively  young  woman 
reporter  whose  primary  responsibility 
would  be  to  searching  out  and  write 
stories  on  what  young  people  and  young  ; 
families  are  doing  and  thinking  about.  ' 
The  society-social  news  chores  would 
he  minimal.  This  is  not  a  dreary  fluff  I 
job,  but  a  challenging  hard  news  beat. 
Send  complete  resumi  to  Mrs.  Katherine  ; 
Harrington,  Women’s  Elditor,  The  ^ 
Knickerbocker  News,  24  Sheridan  Ave.,  | 
Albany,  N.  Y.  12201. 


VIRGINIA  AFTERNOON  DAILY  has  ! 
two  openings;  (1)  top  reporter;  (2) 
deskman ;  offers  good  pay,  pleasant  j 
working  and  living  conditions.  Box  I 
1574,  Editor  &  Publisher.  { 


HELP! 

MANAGING  EDITOR  needed  by 
small,  '-rowing  daily  in  N.  Y. 
Southern  Tier. 

Ekiitor-Publisher,  wearing  too 
many  hats,  needs  competent 
newsman  capable  of  all-around 
fill-in  to  plus  gaps  in  small 
staff,  and  proven  ability  to  direct 
department. 

Going  offset  this  fall.  Want  man 
who  works  well  with  people, 
leads  rather  than  pushes. 

Just  the  spot  for  capable  news¬ 
man  blocked  for  promotion  in 
present  job. 

Salary  open,  depending  on  quali¬ 
fications  and  performance. 

IFrifr  full  particulars  to: 

BOX  1550 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 


COPY  EDITORS — Two  openings  anti-  ' 
cipated  on  the  copy  desk  at  The  San  | 
Juan  STAR,  Pulitzer  prize-winning 
morning  daily,  40,000  circulation.  Five-  ! 
day  week.  Guild  shop;  top  standards. 
Go^  chances  for  advancement.  Send  . 
resume  to  Ronald  Walker,  Managing  ! 
Elditor,  San  Juan  STAR,  H.P.O.  Box  | 
4187,  San  Juan,  Puerto  Rico  00936. 


SPORTS  EDITOR,  small  Ohio  daily, 
going  offset  in  fall.  Good  schools  and 
winning  teams.  Community  highly 
sports-minded.  Box  1576,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


WANTED :  POLICE  REPORTER,  some 
experience  ;  J-School  grad  preferred,  for 
established  morning  daily  under  40,- 
000  circulation  on  Florida's  fast-growing 
West  Coast.  Elxcellent  opportunity  for 
young  reporter  desiring  to  move  up.  ! 
Good  salary,  employee  benefits.  Posi-  . 
tion  includes  some  feature,  general  and  I 
special  assignments.  Box  1578,  Editor  I 
&  Publisher. 


WOMEN’S  PAGE  EDITOR  who  can 
also  do  general  reporting  and  lively 
features  needed  for  63,000  circ.  Catho¬ 
lic  diocesan  weekly  In  Western  Pa. 
Good  salary  plus  fringes.  Box  1599, 
Elditor  &  Publisher. 


EDITOR  for  metropolitan  daily  in 
west.  Must  have  experience  on  50.000- 
100,000  circulation  daily,  preferably  in 
competitive  market.  Go^  salary,  work¬ 
ing  conditions  and  profit-sharing.  Send 
resume  to  Box  1564,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher, 


WIRE  EDITOR 

Are  you  a  reporter  or  desk  man  for 
a  small  daily  or  weekly  newspaper  and 
ready  to  move  up?  Modem,  prize-win¬ 
ning,  good  paying  evening  daily  in 
pleasant  community  of  60,000  is  seek¬ 
ing  a  wire  editor.  Offers  top  salary, 
many  generous  extras,  including  bonus, 
free  insurance,  merit  raises,  i>rofit-shar- 
ing.  chance  for  advancement,  best  in 
working  conditions.  Excellent  future  in 
expanding  newspaper  group.  Send 
resume,  references,  etc.,  to  Box  1554, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


DESK  MAN 

We’re  expanding  our  desk  operation 
and  we  are  looking  for  a  versatile  desk 
man  who  seeks  the  challenge  of  a  metro 
news  room,  but  the  advantages  of 
smaller-city  living.  Albany  is  New  York 
State’s  bustling,  newsy,  growing  capi¬ 
tal  city  with  a  newspaper  to  match. 
$155.50  to  start  for  6-year  man  with 
plenty  of  opportunity  for  advancement. 
All  fringes.  Send  complete  resum4  to 
Robert  K.  Illingworth,  Elxecutive  News 
Editor,  The  Knickerbocker  News,  24 
Sheridan  Ave..  Albany,  N.Y.  12201. 


EDITORIAL  PAGE  ASSISTANT 
Unparalleled  opi>ortunity  on  Elastem 
capital  city  p.m.  for  young  reporter  or 
desk  man  with  at  least  two  years’  ex¬ 
perience  and  the  ambition  and  ability 
to  work  with  editor  of  lively,  pro¬ 
vocative  editorial  page.  Duties  include 
editing  columns  and  "Letters  to  the 
Elditor’’  and  laying  out  editorial  page, 
plus  eventually  writing  several  edi¬ 
torials  a  week.  If  your  talents  lie  in 
the  direction  of  the  editorial  page  and 
you  have  the  drive  to  match,  this  is 
the  opix>rtunity  you  have  been  looking 
for.  Send  complete  resum4  to  Box 
1590,  Elditor  &  Publisher. 


GENERAL  ASSIGNMENT  reporter- 
feature  writer  for  rapidly-expanding 
suburban  newspapers  about  to  launch 
new  development  program.  Must  be 
strong  on  in-depth  news  and  features. 
under8tan<l  local  government  and  mu¬ 
nicipal  issues,  care  about  people  and 
how  they  live.  Job  offers  opportunities 
for  professional  growth  and  personal 
satisfaction  with  50-man  staff  of  young 
professional  producing  top  quality 
newspapers  in  one  of  nation’s  fastest- 
growing,  most  desirable  suburban  areas. 
Progressive  policies,  attractive  em¬ 
ployee  benefits,  modern  offices.  Salary 
bas^  on  education,  experience;  merit 
raises,  profit  sharing.  Send  resume 
and  sample  clips  to:  Daniel  E.  Bau¬ 
mann,  Managing  Editor,  Paddock  Pub¬ 
lications  Inc.,  Arlington  Heights,  Ill. 
60006. 

SCIEINCE  WRITER  interested  in  medi¬ 
cine  for  well  established  bi-weekly 
medical  magazine,  circulating  to  all 
practicing  physicians  in  U.S.  Send 
resum4.  Reply  to  Personnel  Office,  Mod¬ 
ern  Medicine  Publications,  4015  W.  65th 
St.,  Minneapolis,  Minn.  55435. 

SAN  FRANCISCO  BAY  AREA  award¬ 
winning  a.m.  offset  daily  wants  two 
aggressive  young  career  men  on  way 
up  for  police-general  assignment,  and 
school  beats  in  All-America  finalist 
city.  Premium  for  good  camera.  1-2 
years’  minimum.  $125-$140.  Top  fringe 
package,  profit-sharing.  No  sissies, 
please.  Openings  immediate.  Top 
growth  opportunity.  Write  or  phone: 
'Hie  Argus.  Thomas  H.  Harris,  Editor. 
122  Center  Square,  Fremont,  Calif., 
94536.  (415)  797-5275. 


WOMEN’S  PAGE  .STAFFER  —  Find 
your  place  in  the  sun.  Come  to  Central 
E'lorida  and  the  fast-growing,  prize¬ 
winning  women’s  department  of  The 
Ledger.  Young  reporter-deskman,  with 
a  flair  for  imaginative  make-up  and 
bright  writing  needetl.  Salary  based  on 
experience,  ability.  Call  collect:  Sally 
Batson,  Women’s  Elditor,  The  Ledger, 
Lakeland,  Fla.  (AC  813)  686-1151. 
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HELP  ANTED 

Editorial 


HELP  ANTED 

Editorial 


HELP  ANTED 

Editorial 


THE  MIAMI  NEWS 

has  openings  for  the 
following  positions: 

WIRE  EDITOR  .  .  .  Tough,  satisfying 
challenge;  full  AP,  Reuters,  N.Y.  Times. 
Real  editing;  not  rip-and-flip. 

☆  ☆  ☆ 

SPORTS  DESK  .  .  .  One  of  the  most  out¬ 
standing  sports  departments  in  the  United 
States  in  one  of  the  nation's  biggest 
sports  towns. 

☆  ☆  ☆ 

COPY  DESK  .  .  .  Tough  deadlines,  need 
for  versatile,  quick-witted  copy  editors.  | 

☆  ☆  ☆ 

The  Miami  News  is  a  PMs  publication: 
early  to  work,  early  to  leave  and  enjoy  i 
Florida's  wondedul  weather.  i 

(An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer)  j 

☆  ☆  ☆ 

Write  —  please  do  not  call  — 
Howard  Kleinberg.  Managing  Editor 
P.  O.  Bo«  615.  Miami,  Fla.  33152 

REPORTERS.  EDITORS.  DESKMEN 
for  daily  newspapers  in  E&P  Zones  5, 

7  and  8.  Experienced  or  qualified  be- 
irinners.  Send  complete  typewritten 
resume,  references  to  Inland  Daily 
Press  Assn.,  100  West  Monroe.  Chicago, 
lii.  60603. 


GENiaiAL  ASSIGNMENT  REPORTER 
6.500  p.m.  paper  in  Western  Pa.  Fine  , 
schools,  exceiient  recreational  features ; 
college  town.  Contact  John  H  Calior, 
The  Record-Argus,  Greenville,  Pa. 
16125. 

REPORTElt 

Opportunity  for  experienced  reporter 
to  cover  police  beat  for  growing  S.  E. 
Florida  daily.  Confidential  resume  and 
salary  requirements  to  Box  1605,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

REPORTER  who  can  handle  an.vthing 
in  a  real-news  city,  or  who  would  like 
to  learn  how.  We  pa.v  coniietif ive  wages 
.anil  fringes,  but  require  college  degree. 
Write;  Daily  News.  Newport.  R.I. 
02810. 

SELF-ST.\RTER  as  bureau  chief  for 
2-|>erson  bureau  in  Vero  Beach.  Florida. 
Send  resume  and  sjilary  requirements 
to  Box  I66T.  Eilitor  &  Publisher. 

DESKMAN-REPORTER  for  ^2  spot 
on  Southwestern  Ohio.  14.000,  6-day 
week.  aftermHin  daily.  Salary:  S8,0o0 
range.  College  area,  .\enia  Daily  Ga¬ 
zette.  Xenia.  Ohio  4.538.5. 


MANAGING  EDITOR 

Direct  the  day-to-day  activities 
of  a  rapidly-growing  news  staff 
in  the  second-level  editorship. 
You'll  work  for  a  group  of  the 
nation's  leading  suburban  news¬ 
papers.  which  consistently  win 
top  national  and  state  awards 
for  general  excellence. 

Our  steady  growth  in  a  dy¬ 
namic  market  enables  us  to 
offer  you  a  solid  growth  future 
in  salary  and  responsibility. 
We’ll  match  our  salary  scale 
and  fringe  benefits  against  any 
in  the  suburban  newspaper  in¬ 
dustry. 

COPY  DESK  CHIEF 

We  need  an  astute  journalist 
who  is  adept  at  coiiy  editing 
and  developing  reporters  to 
head  our  copy  desk  and  as¬ 
sume  increasingly  more  edi¬ 
torial  management  res|)onsibil- 
ities. 

This  position  could  be  a  good 
step  up  for  a  skillful  copy  edi¬ 
tor  or  writer  who  wants  to 
move  up  the  management  lad¬ 
der.  If  you  produce  as  a  top- 
notch  professional,  our  growth 
assures  you  of  ample  opportuni¬ 
ties  for  future  promotions. 
Chart  Area  5. 

BOX  1621.  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 


MAJOR  HEALTH  ASSOCIATION  ; 
needs  writer-reporter  to  cover  Federal  | 
Agencies  in  Washington  for  its  vari-  , 
ous  publications.  Salary  J9,000  up.  de-  I 
pending  on  experience.  Send  resume  ■ 
and  writing  samples  to  Box  1602,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 


GENERAL  NEWS  REPORTER  for  af¬ 
ternoon  daily — 15,0t0  circ.  Salary  de-  | 
l>endent  on  education,  experience.  All 
fringe  benefits:  5-day  work  week;  pleas¬ 
ant  working  conditions:  haven  for  sum¬ 
mer,  winter  sports.  Immedi.ate  opening. 
Contact  Editor,  I.«ader-Herald,  Glovers-  i 
ville,  N.  Y.  12078. 


TURF  EDITOR 

The  Miami  Herald  needs  a  younjr  sports 
writer  with  feelinjr  for  the  human 
touch  who  is  intereste<!  in  horse  racing, 
whose  nose  is  inquisitive,  writing  style 
down*to*earth  and  his  likint;  for  the  $2 
wimlow  restrained.  This  youn^  man 
wouNl  l»e  Turf  Editor  during  the  six- 
winter  racinjr  months  and  works  copy 
desk-rewrite-sports  writer  during  off 
season  until  horse  racinjf  liecomes  year 
'round  o|>eration.  which  is  exi»ecte<l 
soon.  If  interested  and  qualified,  please 
write  John  McMullan,  Executive  £^itor. 


E&P  Employment  Zone  Chort 

Um  lena  numnai  to  Indleata  laeatlan  withaut  apaelflc  Idantlflcatlan 


RELIGION  WRITER;  one  who  can  do 
more  than  just  report  times  and  sub¬ 
jects  of  sermons ;  one  who  realizes  that 
religion  is  a  vital,  controversial  part  of 
our  everyday  life:  one  who  wants  to 
take  the  Dead  World  of  religion  writing 
and  resurrect  it.  We  are  looking  for 
a  religion  writer  who  can  be  inquiring 
and  we  don’t  care  how  much  contro¬ 
versy  is  stirred  by  an  honest  inquiry. 
This  is  a  city  of  many,  many  religions 
and  moods.  Write  Box  1606,  Editor  & 
Publisher, 


PUGET  SOUND  DAILY  in  growth 
area  has  two  openings;  one  on  sports 
staff,  another  on  newsroom  desk.  Ever¬ 
ett,  Wash.,  Herald. 


REPORTER  FOR  WEEKLY  at  sea¬ 
shore  area;  general  assignments.  Send 
resume  to  Wildwood  Lender,  Wildwood, 
N.  J.  0.8260. 


FOOD.  FASHION. 

FEATURES.  LAYOUTS? 

Here’s  your  chance!  Vacancy  soon,  i 
Want  able  young  woman  who  knows  | 
value  of  fine  Women’s  Department  on  j 
staff  of  four.  55.000  p.m.  Sunday  pai>er.  I 
Tell  all  first  letter.  Gene  Thorne.  Man-  i 
aging  E<1..  Waterloo  (Iowa  .50704)  | 
Courier. 


DESK  M.\N,  pro.  to  put  together 
(luality  twice-weekly.  Some  writing: 
mostly  sharp  Siting,  heails.  layouts. 
$125  start.  E<Tual  opportunity.  (201) 
835-110,8. 


NURSE  WRITER 

We  are  one  of  a  family  of  medical 
publications  specializing  in  profes¬ 
sional  nursing. 

We  need  an  R.N.  degree  preferred, 
with  varied  background  and  an  In¬ 
terest  In  nursing  and  writing.  Some 
travel.  Five-figure  salary,  based  on 
experience  or  potential. 

North  Jersey  location,  easy  commut¬ 
ing  from  N.Y.C.  Excellent  benefits. 

Write  in  confidence  to: 

BOX  1662.  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 

.SOUTHWEST  VIRGINIA-One  of 
.-Vmerica’s  last  frontiers.  Progress  and 
change  are  coming,  but  the  battle  is 
ruggeii.  We  nee<l  a  young  man  or  wo¬ 
man  to  cover  this  story  -  and  all  of  the 
other  stories  in  a  region  famous  for 
them — in  words  and  pictures  a  1-man 
bureau  job  with  r<s>m  to  move  around, 
on  a  wide-awake  30,000  ilaily.  J-grail 
with  savv.v  or  a  year’s  ex|>erience  coulil 
<iualify.  Write  Managing  Editor,  Kings¬ 
port,  Tenn.,  Times-News. 

TO(y  YOUNG  TO  STAGNATE,? 
Growth  opportunity  in  Chicago  for  re¬ 
porter  with  2-3  years’  exiierience.  Suc¬ 
cessful  firm  of  industrial  journalists 
has  dynamic  challenge  for  freedom- 
lover.  Talent  neexlexi:  so  idease  senxl  , 
clips  or  manuscripts.  Chicixgo  inter-  I 
views  can  lie  arrangexl.  Frank  Associ¬ 
ates.  10505  E'airgrove  Ave.,  Tujunga. 
Calif..  91042. 


YOUNG  REPORTER  with  2  or  3  years’ 
exi>erience.  Nice  Ohio  city  of  30,000. 
Gxxxl  opixortunity  fxxr  advancement. 
Box  1625,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CdJT  WHAT  IT  TAKES  to  lie  this 
moilern  daily’s  top  re|>orter?  Emphasis 
on  no-hxdds-lxjirrexl  in-xlei>th  re|s>rting. 
urban  affairs.  Tx)p  salary.  Iax:atexl  in 
Midwest.  Top  salary.  Zone  5.  Box  1663, 
Exlitor  &  Publisher. 


WHEN  YOU’RE  LOOKING-  look  at 
management.  Ixiok  at  facilities,  Ixxok 
for  oiUKxrtunity  to  advance  and  Ixxxk 
at  the  present  prxxxluct.  Lx)x>k  us  over  if 
you’re  ready  to  take  a  new  challenge 
on  one  of  our  xlaily  ixaiiers  in  Central 
or  Northern  Ohio.  Three  reixorting  jobs 
are  o|>en  with  top  pay  at  $135  for  the 
exiucated  and  ex|>eriencexl.  One  assist¬ 
ant.  phxdxvconscious  exiitor’s  job  xqien 
with  salary  Ixased  on  exixerience.  Write 
Box  1635.  Exlitor  &  Publisher. 


EDITOR  for  weekly  newspai>er  in  Zont 
1.  l^lierienrexl.  able  to  handle  t|| 
phases  of  weekly  news.  Opisirtunity 
to  run  a  lively  paixer.  Employee  bene- 
fits.  Box  1659,  ^itor  &  Publisher. 

NEED  EXPERIENCED  DESKMAX 
two  reiiorters  for  31.000  daily  in  110,0(K| 
Cxxnnecticut  city.  Gxxxi  salaries,  tene 
fits.  Send  resume,  salary  expected. 
Bx>x  1644,  Ekiitxxr  &  Publisher. 

BEGINNER’S  CHANCE  to  learn  re 
porting  while  cxwering  Ixxcal  sisxrts  lor 
lively  xlaily  in  resxxrt  txxwn  on  scene 
shore  of  Lake  Michigan.  Prefer  some 
siiorts  writing  exixerience  in  high 
schxKxl,  but  will  train  young  man  who 
is  mx>re  interestexl  in  opi>ortunity  then 
salary.  Write:  Managing  Exlitor,  South 
Haven  (.Mich.)  Tribune. 

GENERAL  NEWSMAN 
Attractive  salary,  money  raises  end 
axlvancement  opixxrtunities,  lionus,  life 
anil  hospital-surgical  plans  -other  ex¬ 
tras  offered  by  downstate  Illinoii 
xlaily,  35,000  circulation,  for  good  gen¬ 
eral  newsman. 

Mxxlern,  attractive  quarters,  liest  of 
expiiiiment,  advancement  opportunitiei. 
Tell  all  aliout  exiierience,  etc.  Box  165?, 
Exlitor  &  Publisher. 

REPORTER  neexied  for  the  Exlwarde 
ville  (Illinois)  Intelligencer — a  6,000 
daily  in  a  growing  college  community 
2.5-miles  from  St.  Louis.  Job  duties  in- 
cluxle:  x-overage  of  city  government. 
CofC  anxi  general  assignments.  Degw 
requirxsi.  Some  experience  preferred. 
Salary  to  $150  iier  week.  GooxI  fringe 
lienefits.  We  neexl  a  person  able  to 
!  hanxlle  a  variety  of  assignments  and 
;  the  ability  to  develop  into  a  top  tw 
I  IMirter.  E’or  more  information,  contact; 

:  Pensonnel  Dept.,  Lindsay-Schaub  News- 
;  iiaiiers,  Inc.,  P.D.  Bo.x  789,  Decatur. 
Illinois  62525  ;  or  tall  collect  (AC  21T) 
422-8531. 

1  MOVE  UP 

If  your  exliting  is  sharp  anxl  your  head- 
'  lines  even  shariier,  the  prize-winning 
j  Detroit  Free  Press  may  have  a  s|K>t  for 
I  you  on  its  copy  xiesk.  The  pay  is  good: 

.  the  atmosphere  congenial.  Write  to: 

I  Rotiert  McKelvey,  Detroit  Free  Press, 

I  Detroit.  Michigan  4S23I. 

GROWING  DAILY  of  19,(iuii  in  the 
Illinois  river  valley  neexls  state  exlitor 
who  can  xlouble  as  swing  man.  E'ive-day 
week.  Write:  Herb  Hames,  Ekiitor, 
News-Tribune.  La  Salle.  Illinois  61301. 

YOUNG  REPORTERS  - 
.Are  you  ready  to  move  up?  We  can 
use  general  assignment  men  with  three 
years  or  mxire  exiierience  anil  a  goxid 
recorxl  on  your  present  job.  GxHid  salary, 
fringes  anxl  opixirtunity  fxir  axlvance¬ 
ment.  Senxl  resume,  clips.  Managing 
Eixlitor.  Pittsburgh  Pxist-Gazette,  Pitts¬ 
burgh.  Pa.  15230. 

EDITOR  for  cxipy  desk  of  progressive 
xlaily  in  South  Jersey  apiiniaching 
3(1.000  xlaily  circ.  Eixperience.  prxyven 
ability  and  desire  fxir  iierfection  is  a 
must.  If  you  like  to  let  things  slide, 
xlxin’t  answer  this  ad.  Write  Managing 
Eklitor,  Burlington  Cxiunty  Times, 
Route  130.  Willingboro.  N.J.  08046. 

ARE  YOU  A  WOMEN’S  EDITOR  xm  a 
small  xlaily  or  experieneexi  staffer  on 
metro|ioiitan  paiier  whxi  is  ambitious  to 
move  up  One  of  the  country’s  most 
resiiectexl  newspaiier  has  an  oiiening  in 
I  its  women’s  news  xlcpartment  for  a 
j  fully  ex|ieriencexl  re|x>rter  and  copy- 
reailer.  to  fill  No.  2  spot  in  the  depart- 
1  ment.  Elxcellent  salary  and  fringe  bene- 
j  fits.  Send  reply  to  Mwnrd  E’.  Maher. 

Industrial  Relations  Director,  The 
I  Blaxle,  Tolexlo,  Ohio  43604. 

I  SPORTS  WRITER  for  .5-man  p.m. 

1  staff.  Will  share  xiesk  resiionsibilities. 
assume  variety  of  assignments  ranging 
frxim  prep,  cxillege  sports  to  outxlxsir 
writing.  Don  Forsythe,  Sports  Ekiitor. 
I  The  Lincoln  Journal,  Lincoln,  Nebr.. 
'  68.501. 


(  NATIO-NWIDE  GROUP— Register  with 
^  liersonnel  office.  FVequent  opportun¬ 
ities,  all  phases  of  daily  exiitorial  xip- 
erations.  Senxl  resume,  desires,  with 
registration.  Box  1655.  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 
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HELP  WANTED 

Editorial 

COPY  READER  AND  REPORTER  for 
170.000  dominant  North  Florida  daily 
I  located  in  the  bold  new  city  of  the 
South;  ttrowth  situation  with  company 
that  ilraws  its  news  executives  from 
the  ranks;  modern  year-oM  jdant:  the 
frinitea  you'd  exiiect.  Write:  Personnel 
Dir..  Florida  Times-Union  Journal, 
Box  1049.  Jacksonville,  Fla.,  32201. 

exciting  CHALLENGE!  4 

Yountf.  har<l-workin;r  reiKuder  nee<le<l 
by  rapitlly-expandintf  prestiprious  N.  J. 
daily  (circ.  53.000)  in  N.Y.  metroiml- 
itan  area.  Assiirnment  would  include 
niunici|>al  (jovernment.  investiKative 
reportintt.  features. 

NiKht  lieat.  Top  pay.  best  fringe  l>ene- 
fits.  Must  have  car.  Real  opix>rtunity 
for  advancement.  Newspaper  has  out- 
standinK  reputation  for  public  service. 
Could  l>e  a  biit  step  up  for  the  right 
man  or  woman. 

BOX  1660.  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 

WRITER  for  growing  financial  PR 
agency  having  newspai)er  writing  back¬ 
ground.  Financial  writing  experience 
desirable  hut  not  necessary  if  you  have  I 
"feel”  for  stock  market.  Send  resume 
to  Martin  A.  Cohen  Associates,  Inc.. 
1I8S  Post  Rd..  Fairfield.  Conn.,  06430. 

ASSOCIATE  EDITOR 

Lively,  fast-moving  N.Y.C.  suburban 
offset  weekly,  30.000  circulation.  Good 
opiiortunity  for  growth  with  corpor¬ 
ation.  Ciunera  helpful:  car  necessary. 
Imme<liate  o|>eningI  Call  Mr.  Aldrich 
(914)  EL-2.525,  or  write  Box  20S. 

Spring  Valley,  N.Y.  10977. 

REPORTER— The  Bayonne  (N.J.) 
Times  is  looking  for  a  young  man 
who  aspires  to  be  a  first-rate  rei>orter  : 
some  e.\|>erience  helpful.  Good  wages, 
benefits  and  working  conditions.  Call 
Boll  Horowitx.  Managing  Eilitor,  for 
an  apiwintment.  (201)  339-4200. 

ATTENTION:  MEDICAL  WRITERS, 
REPORTERS.  INTERVIEWERS  .  .  . 

If  you  have  had  exi>erience  gathering 
or  writing  clinical  or  socio-economic 
'  news  for  the  metlical  profession,  and 
f  are  bore<l.  un<leri)aid  or  otherwise  un- 
j  stimulatetl,  we  would  like  to  talk  to 
I  you.  We  are  seeking  two  or  ^ree 
creative  (leople  to  work  in  the  facinat- 
ing  field  of  me<lical  auilio  communica¬ 
tions.  This  is  an  opiK>rtunity  to  get  in 
on  the  ground  fltor  of  a  new  business 
and  grow  with  it.  If  you  are  willing  to 
re-locate  to  Chicago  and  are  available 
to  start  work  between  Nov.  I  and  Nov. 
15.  write  and  tell  us  about  your  ex- 
lierience  ami  salary  requirements.  All 
replies  will  l>e  acknowle<lge<l.  Bo.\  1630, 
j  Editor  &  Publisher. 

j  COPY  EDITOR  .  .  .  and  that  means 
'  editor,  not  (lencil-pusher.  We’re  a  Zone 

15  morning  daily  over  100,000.  Don’t 
waste  a  stamp  if  you’re  just  a  para¬ 
graph  marker  but  if  you  think  you 
.  can  meet  our  standanis.  try  to  con¬ 
vince  us.  If  we’re  convincecl,  we’ll 
offer  go<xl  pay  and  working  conditions 
plus  u|>i>ortunitie8  for  creative  etiiting 
ami  (lersonal  growth.  Box  1632,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

'  2  FULL-TIME  NEWS  REPORTERS 
for  daily  and  Sunday  newspai>er  in 
Kentucky.  (kkxI  salary  and  pleasant 
tvorking  conditions;  free  hospitaliza¬ 
tion.  free  life  insurance,  iiension  plan, 
vacations  with  pay  and  many  other 
fringe  lienefits.  Positions  are  oiien  now. 
Please  send  complete  details  about 
yourself  to  Box  1646,  Ekiitor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


Free  Lance 

experienced  interiors  writer 

to  work  on  regular  free-lance  Imsis  for 
major  Chicago  newspai>er.  Assignment:  | 
to  search  out  and  write  up  exciting 
interiors  in  the  Chicago  area.  We  are 
seeking  a  professional  who  can  come  i 
up  with  a  real  discovery  every  week  in  I 
e.xchange  for  a  by-line  and  excellent  | 
money.  Write  to  Box  1664,  Editor  &  I 
Publisher.  I 


HELP  ^  ANTED 
Offset  Printing  (Consultant 
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HELP  WANTED 

j  Operators— Machinists 

1 1  THE  VINEYARD  GAZETTE  | 

I  in  Edgartown.  Martha’s  Vineyard.  = 
mm  Massachusetts,  is  looking  for  a  reliable  I 
*  Linotype  operator,  who  wants  to  make  = 
Sm  a  career  on  one  of  America's  most  I 
B  famous  weeklies,  located  on  one  of  ^ 
B  America’s  most  beautiful  islands.  Ap-  9 
B  ply  to;  James  B.  Reston,  Executive  S 
,  B  Editor,  The  New  York  Times.  New  9 
i  B  York.  N.Y.  10036.  s 


with  the  sales  company 
of  a  large  newsprint 
and  pulp  manufacturer. 
Experience  in  offset 
printing  required.  Sal¬ 
ary  commensurate  with 
qualifications.  Liberal 
and  extensive  fringe 
benefit  program. 

All  replies  handled  in 
confidence  Our  em¬ 
ployees  know  of  this  ad. 

Send  detailed  resume 
along  with 

geographical  preference,  to: 

Box  1580 
Editor  &  Publisher 


hel\d  machinist 

for  The  Edwardsville  (Illinois) 
Intelligencer — a  6,000  daily  in 
a  growing  college  community 
of  11,000. 

Six-machine  plant,  TTS  equii>- 
pe«l.  Scale  now  $150.33  for  37)i 
hour  week.  Head  machinist 
paid  above  scale,  depending  on 
exiierience  and  ability.  Good 
fringe  lienefits  including  pen¬ 
sion. 

For  more  information  write 
A.L.  Knox.  117  No.  Second  St.,  | 

Edwardsville.  Illinois  62025;  or  ' 

_ call  collect  (AC  618)  656-4700. 

UNOTYPE  OPERATOR— Experienced. 
Opportunity  for  right  man.  Excellent 
scale  and  fringes  in  desirable  area. 
Permanent  Situation.  Night  Work.  Box 

1618,  Editor  &  Publisher. _ _ 

OPERATOR-COMPOSITOR :  Good  pay. 
Weekly  chain.  Vidette,  109  E.  Syca¬ 
more,  Columbus  Grove,  Ohio,  or  call 

Mr.  Fisher  2161^ _ _ 

OPERATOR- FLOORMAN  11,600  circ. 
daily.  37 Vi  hours.  Excellent  working 
conditions.  Fine  community  for  family 
living.  Scale  $3.68 ;  many  Iwnefits.  in¬ 
tact  The  Advertiser-Tribune,  Tiffin, 

Ohio  44883.  _ 

MACHINIST,  exi>erienced  on  offset 
presses.  Take  charge  maintenance  of 
web  offset  presses,  or  wilt  train  man 
with  basic  press  machinist’s  experience. 
High  pay  with  future.  N.Y.  Metropoli¬ 
tan  area.  (AC  212)  629-2909. _ 

MACHINIST  Must  know  Elektrons. 
Excellent  career  opportunity  with  mod¬ 
ern  company.  Zone  5.  Box  1610,  Editor 

&  Publisher.  _  _ _ 

TTS  OPERATORS  —  Unjustified  tape 
operation.  60-words-per-minute  compe¬ 
tency.  ITU  scale  $175.00.  Top  fringe 
benefits.  Write:  W.  Stremming.  Hawaii 
Newqiaper  Agency,  Inc.,  605  Kapiolani 

Blvd.,  Honolulu,  Hawaii _96801. _ 

RE'nRING  MACHINIST,  would  yw 
like  to  take  it  easy  in  this  retirement 
area  and  work  20-30  hours-a-week  main¬ 
taining  our  Linos  and  Intertypes  7  Age 
'  no  problem  if  you  are  a  working  pro. 
Write  The  Brownsville  (Texas)  Herald. 
G-4-4~MIXER  OPERATOR,  for  union 
shop.  $168.40  week.  Excellent  working 
conditions  and  hospitalization  plan. 
Write  full  details  to  Box  1440,  EMitor 
&  Publisher. 

NEEDED:  MACHINIST  -  OPmATOR 
for  Intertsrpe-equipped  newspaper.  Sal¬ 
ary  $143.70  for  36  hours  plus  overtime. 
Raise  effective  September.  3  weeks  va¬ 
cation,  retirement,  hospitalization,  and 
5  paid  holidays.  ALSO  NEEDED:  floor- 
man  and  straight  matter  operator — 
$133.70  per  week.  Call  or  write:  Fore¬ 
man,  Texas  Student  Publications,  P.(). 
Box  D,  Austin,  Tex.  78712,  or  ’phone 
days  (AC  512)  GR  1-5244:  nights  GR 
1-5887.  _ 

TELETYPESETTERS 
Immediate  oi)enings  for  TTS  operators 
who  desire  permanent  situations. 
$168.00  for  37V6  hours.  Excellent  vaca¬ 
tion.  inmrance  and  savings  program. 
Contact  Jack  B.  Hall,  Rockford  News¬ 
papers,  Rockford,  III.  61105. 
IMMEDIATE  OPENING  for  ex^i- 
enced  Linotype  operator  for  county-seat 
weekly  and  job  shop.  Must  know  legal, 
ad  and  job.  Top  pay,  benefits.  On  the 
shore  of  Lake  Superior.  Write  Box  158, 

Two  Harbors,  Minn.  65616. _  _ 

TTS  OPERATORS  for  newspaper  re¬ 
cently  converted  to  offset:  25,000  circu¬ 
lation  in  community  of  50,000  located 
in  heart  of  outstanding  hunting  and 
fishing  area.  Scale  $4.09  per  hour,  35- 
hour  week.  Call  or  write:  Lloyd  G. 
Schermer  or  James  E.  Borgess  (406) 
642-0311,  The  Missoulian,  Missoula, 
Montana  59801. 


_ _ HELP  WANTED 

Opera  tors—M  achinists 

MACHINIST  for  hot-metal  daily.  Help¬ 
ful  if  you  have  floor  and  operator’s  ex¬ 
perience.  Five  machines,  all  ship-shape. 
Oiien  shop.  $3.50  hour.  E&P’s  Area  8. 
Box  1226,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

UNOTYPE  OPERATOR,  double  in 
makeup.  Combination  daily.  Experi¬ 
enced  light  machine  maintenance  help¬ 
ful.  Special  job  for  special  disposition. 
Reasonable  work  load.  Contact  Holye 
Phillips.  Collier  County  Daily  News, 
Box  1737,  Naples,  Fla.  33940. 

MACHINIST.  COMPOSING  ROOM— 
Knowledge  of  TTS  operation  familiar 
with  electrons.  Day  work.  Steady  em¬ 
ployment,  pleasant  working  conditions, 
paid  hospitalization,  pension  plan,  paid 
vacation.  Write  Box  913,  c/o  The  Bucks 
County  Courier  Times,  8400  Route  13, 
Levittown,  Pa.  19058. 


Photography 

WE  RE  GOING  OFFSET  and  we  need 
a  to|>-flight  i>hutographer  to  join  an 
e.xcellent  staff  on  one  of  Ohio’s  finest 
newspapers.  We’re  photo-conscious  so 
ex|>erience,  preferably  including  color 
work,  and  fresh  approach  to  news 
pictures  are  musts.  Write  Jim  Daubel, 
ME.  The  (Tjronicle-Telegram,  Elyria. 
Ohio,  44035. 

CHIEF  PHOTOGRAPHE'R- 

DEPART.MENT  MANAGER 
Excellent  opportunity  for  experience*! 
photographer  with  administrative  abil¬ 
ity  and  know-how  to  handle  a  news¬ 
paper  and  commercial  photogrraph  de¬ 
partment.  Ten  |>eople  i)resently  in 
de|>artment,  two  <larkrooms.  one  color, 
one  black  and  white. 

The  man  we  seek  must  know  organ¬ 
ization  of  news  and  commercial  depart¬ 
ments,  have  professional  enthusiasm 
and  ideals,  lie  energetic  and  demanding 
over  standards  of  accomplishment, 
know  color  photography. 

Fringe  Iwnefits  e<iual  to  the  best. 
Salary  commensurate  with  experience 
and  ability.  Sen<i  complete  backgrouml 
!  of  e.xi>erienre,  qualifications  to  Bo.x 
1650.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

WANTED:  Fully  experience*!  newspaper 
photographer.  Must  have  complete 
knowletige  of  darkremm  processing  and 
be  willing  to  relocate  in  Virgin  Islands. 
Send  complete  resume  to  Box  1633, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

CLASSIFIED 
Advertising  Rates 

"SITUATIONS  WANTfD" 
IPoyoble  wiffe  order) 

4-wttks . $1.00  per  liM,  per  Itsut 

3- wNkt .  $1.10  per  Ime,  per  issue 

2- «teeks  .  $1.20  per  line,  per  issue 

1- wMk  .  $1.30  per  line. 

Count  Rve  arerape  words  per  line 
3  lines  minMHuai 
(No  akkrerialions) 

Add  50c  (or  kox  service 
Air-mail  service  on  kox  nuakers  alto 
availakle  at  $1.00  extra. 

Do  not  tend  Irrtplaceakle  clippinpt, 
etc.  in  response  te  ’help  wanted’ 
advertiuments  until  direct  reeuest  It 
made  for  them.  E&P  cannot  be  rc- 
ipontikle  for  their  return. 

DISPLAY— CLASSIFIED 
The  use  of  borders,  boldface  type,  cub 
or  other  decorations,  chanpot  your  clasti- 
bed  ad  te  display.  The  rate  for  display- 
clattilM  it  $3.15  per  apaU  line— $44.10 
per  mlumn  inch  minimum  space. 

"all  other  CLASSIFICATIONS" 

4- weeks  .  S1.50  per  line,  per  issue 

3- wetkt .  $1.60  per  lino,  per  issue 

2- wttkt .  S1.70  per  lint,  per  issue 

l-week .  $1.00  per  lint. 

WEEKLY  CLOSING  TIkdE 
Tuesday,  4:30  PM 

Bex  numbers,  which  are  mailed  each  day 
as  they  are  received,  are  valid  far  1-year. 

Editor  &  Publisher 

8S0  Third  Avo.,  N.  Y.,  N.  Y.  10022 
(AC  2121  Ploio  2-70S0 
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HEI-P  Vl>  ANTED 

Pliolofcraphy 


HELP  WANTED 

Printers 


HELP  WANTED 

Production 


PHOTOGRAPHER 

Number  Two  man  for  4-man  staff.  ! 
40M  p.m.  and  Sunday.  Nikons  fur¬ 
nished,  addition  to  photo  lab  facilities 
plann^,  color  work  near  future,  many 
full  pasre  pic  features.  Editors  believe 
in  usinR  8-column  pics  8-columns.  Col¬ 
lege  city — "fun  center  of  Ohio.”  Send 
inquiries  to  Terry  Wolf.  Chief  Photog¬ 
rapher,  News  Journal.  Mansfield.  Ohio 
44901. 


Pressman— Steretttypers 

PRhi^SM.XN— Imme<iiate  (>i>eninKS  for 
exi>erience<i  pressmen  f|Ualifie<l  to  op¬ 
erate  Hoe  and  Goss  hitrh-siiee<l  Rotary 
letterpress  equipment.  :{.'>-hour  week: 
holidays:  vacations.  Overtime  available 
at  i>resent.  ConUict  Pnaiuction  Mgr., 
1111  S.  Broadw.-iy,  Ia>s  .\nfretes.  Calif., 
OOo.'il.  (.XC  2i:tl  74s-:’.''lo.  .Advertise¬ 
ment  placed  by  Prcxiuction  Manager  of 
I»s  .Angeles  Herald-Examiner.  Strike 
in  active  progress  at  this  establishment. 
.An  E<pial  Opimrtunity  Employer 

PRE.'^.'^ROOM  SUPERINTENDENT 
Excellent  op)iortunity  for  top-flight 
man  with  proven  results  in  ttll  phases 
of  jiressroom  management.  Large 
metro|M»litan-suburban  daily.  Zone  2. 
Top  salary  for  right  man.  Confidence 
respected.  Submit  details.  Box  1634. 
Eltlitor  &  Publisher. 

WEB  OFF'SET  PRESSM.AN,  capable. 
ex|>erienced,  for  top-notch  reproduction. 
Zone  1.  Excellent  wages.  Box  1582. 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

WEB  PRESSMAN,  experienced  on  web 
offset  newspaiter  presses.  Steady  posi¬ 
tion-high  pay.  N.Y.  metropolitan  area. 
Call  collect  (212)  629-2731. 


PRESSROOM  FOREMAN— Experienced 
pressman  to  be  working  foreman :  non¬ 
union  letterpress  shop  in  small  town. 
Several  presses,  including  large  cylin¬ 
ders  :  quality  color  work  essential.  Air- 
conditionerl  plant.  Sun  Pub.  Co.,  Lau¬ 
rens.  Iowa  50554. 

LETTERPRESSMAN 
Permanent  position  for  experienced 
man.  Good  scale,  fringe  benefits.  Small 
city  with  excellent  working  and  living 
conditions.  Write  details  to :  Publisher, 
The  Advertiser-Tribune,  Tiffin,  Ohio 
44883. 


PRESSM.AN — Opportunity  to  advance 
in  expanding  combination  plant  with 
modern  letterpress  equipment.  Just  in¬ 
stalled  new  4-unit  Goss  Suburban  Com¬ 
munity  Web  offset  press.  Good  chance 
for  letterpressman  to  learn  and  grow 
with  Web  offset.  Write:  Steuben  Ptg. 
Co.,  Angola,  Indiana  46703. 

PRESSROOM  FOREMAN.  24-page 
Tubular  with  excellent  stereo  and  drive. 
Fullest  benefits.  Union  shop.  $200.  New 
England  shoreside  town.  Ihtcellent  op¬ 
portunity  to  grow  for  a  man  capable 
of  le^ership  and  interested  in  quality 
work.  State  full  experience.  Box  1248, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


PRESSMAN.  Web  Offset,  new  CTolor 
King,  Chicago  suburb :  darkroom  knowl¬ 
edge  helpful.  National  Tabloid  Printers, 
3550  N.  Lombard  St.,  Franklin  Park, 
Ill..  60131. 

EXPERIENCED  WEB  OFFSET  press¬ 
man;  knowledge  of  Urbanite  presses. 
Top  $  —  exceptional  benefits.  Call  Phil 
Aldin  (516)  693-6005  or  (212)  AX  7- 
1044. 

PRESSMAN,  5-day  offset  daily.  New 
Cottrell  V15-A  4-unit  press.  Printing 
five  weeklies.  Experience  in  camera 
room,  stripping  helpful.  Good  scale, 
fringes.  City  of  8,000.  Send  full  re¬ 
sume,  references.  Need  immediately. 
Morning  Journal,  Devils  Lake,  N.  Dak. 
68301. 

PRESSMAN,  COMBINATION  MAN, 
experienced  on  Duplex  Tubular.  Scale: 
$146.  Life  insurance,  hospitalisation, 
sickness,  medical,  major  medical— full 
benefits.  Union.  Press  in  excellent 
shape.  Seashore  community:  excellent 
schools.  Write  fully  to  Box  1272.  Editor 
&  Publisher.  Area  1. 
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HELP  \^  ANTED _ 

Pressman— Stereotypers 

PRESSMAN-STEREOTYPER  for  morn¬ 
ing  combination  oiieration  in  Zone  2. 
Must  know  color.  Box  1310,  Elditor  & 
Publisher. 


Printers 

WANTED:  ENGRAVING  FOREMAN 
for  commercial-newspaper  shop.  Need 
thoroughly  comi)etent  organizer  knowl¬ 
edgeable  in  all  processes.  Immediate 
opening.  Replies  confidential.  Box  1280, 
Elditor  &  Publisher. 


Mechanical 

SUPERINTENDENT 

Long-established  New  Hampshire  let¬ 
terpress  daily,  expanding  into  new 
proiluction  facilities,  needs  experienced 
mechanical  sui>erintendent.  Must  h.ave 
record  of  efficient  direction  of  union 
employees.  Send  resume  and  references 
to  Wm.  Bean,  Assistant  Gen.  Mgr., 
Nashua  Telegraph,  Nashua.  N.H.  03060. 


EXPEnUENCED  FLOORMAN  for  6- 
day  afternoon  18,000  circulation  flaily 
located  in  SE  tri-state  district  in  Ohio. 
Attractive  scale  with  fringe  l>enefits 
including  life  insurance,  hospitalization, 
etc.  ITU  shop:  37).i-hour  5-day  week: 
hot  metal.  Call  or  write:  G.  A.  Shaw. 
Publisher,  Eiast  Liverpool  Review,  210 
E.  Fourth  St.,  East  Liveri)Ool,  Ohio 
43920.  Phone:  216-385-4.-)43. 


TOP  MONEY  FOR  TOP  MAN  in  com¬ 
posing  room  who  is  familiar  with  hot 
and  cold-type  processes;  7-day  evening 
and  Sunday  operation  in  Midwest.  Good 
salary  with  best  of  fringe  benefits, 
including  substantial  pension.  Submit 
resume  listing  past  performances, 
qualifications  and  date  of  availability. 
Box  1103,  EMitor  &  Publisher. 


ALL  -ROUND  PRINTER  wanted  for 
Southern  Illinoisan,  in  Carbondale,  Il¬ 
linois.  Permanent  position.  Prefer  per¬ 
son  with  TTS  exiterience.  One-year-old 
plant  in  university  city  of  20,000 ;  ideal 
area  for  camping,  fishing,  hunting. 
Scale  now  $3.52  per  hour.  For  more 
information  call  Personnel  Director  col¬ 
lect  (AC  217)  422-8531. 

RARE  OPPORTUNITY  FOR 
COMPOSING  ROOM  FOREMAN 
Unexpected  managerial  illness  creates 
cai-eer  opportunity  for  experienced  com¬ 
posing  working  foreman.  Area  4  non¬ 
union  offset  newspaper,  commercial 
plant  with  8  composing  persons — all 
capable,  but  need  direction  in  expand¬ 
ing  operation.  Outstanding  equipment, 
working  conditions;  pay  good  with 
fringe  benefits  -I-  profit-sharing.  Take 
charge  and  prosper!  Send  background, 
experience  to  Box  1524,  Elditor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


EXPERIENCED  FLOORMAN  for  5- 
day  afternoon  daily  in  the  best  small 
city  in  the  Rockies.  Good  pay.  all  the 
fringres.  Progressive,  growing  commu¬ 
nity  of  10,000.  Cummunity  college. 
Brightest  future.  Operating  ability  wel¬ 
come  but  not  essential.  Congenial  shop. 
Great  place  to  live,  raise  family,  work 
and  play,  fish,  hunt.  Publisher,  Riverton 
Rangrer,  Riverton,  Wyo.,  82501. 


PHOTO-COMPOSmON  BOSS 
Large  suburban  weekly  operation  plans 
to  open  cold  shop.  Presently  everything 
is  jobbed  out.  Need  top  man  to  take 
control.  Top  pay.  Eastern  Missouri 
location.  Submit  resum4  listing  past 
performances,  qualifications  and  date 
of  availability.  Box  1444,  Eiditor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


COMBINATION  floor  man,  TTS  moni¬ 
tor  for  small  daily.  Good  pay.  better- 
than-average :  fringe  benefits.  G.  W. 
McCoy,  Wapakoneta  Daily  (Ohio)  News. 


PRINTER-COMPOSITOR.  Experienced 
for  113-year-old  progressive  weekly  in 
Southeastern  Indiana,  22-miles  from 
downtown  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  Offset  and 
letterpress.  New  building  and  equip¬ 
ment.  The  Register,  126  W.  High  St. 
Lawrenceburg,  Ind.  47025. 


ALL-AROUND  FLOORMAN ;  makeup, 
ad  composition:  staying  hot  metal;  non¬ 
union.  Fine  climate,  schools,  junior 
college.  The  Dispatch,  Box  H.  Douglas, 
Ariz.,  85607. 


Production 

PRODUCTION  MANAGER 
Outstanding  opi><>rtunity  for  man  cai>- 
able  of  assuming  full  production  re- 
s|K>nsibility  in  major  West  Coast  offset 
lilant.  Prefer  m.m  with  both  new8pai>er 
an<l  commercial  printing  background. 
Must  have  complete  working  knowledge 
ot  all  production  processes,  including 
photo  composition. 

The  man  we  are  seeking  is  probably 
presently  employed  but  looking  for  a 
bigger  challenge,  more  o|»portunity  anil 
higher  income.  This  |>osition  offers  all 
of  this  and  more  to  the  right  man. 

Send  complete  resume  to 
Box  1610  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CHALLENGING 

CAREER 

We  have  a  career  opportunity  for 
bright,  aggressive  individual  interested 
in  production  management.  If  you  have 
a  degree  and  0-3  years  experience  in 
some  phase  of  production  then  you  could 
be  the  individual  to  share  in  expansion 
plans  of  this  well-known  company. 

Individual  selected  will  receive  well- 
rounded  training  including  exposure 
to  the  latest  developments  in  the  print¬ 
ing  industry. 

We  offer  excellent  company  lienefits 
and  a  real  chance  to  move  ahead.  Must 
be  willing  to  relocate. 

If  interesteil,  please  send  complete 
resume  including  salary  reipiirements 
in  confidence  to  Box  1615,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 

An  Ek]ual  Opportunity  Employer  MT 


WRITEai  F;0R  government  PR  I 

Must  be  quick,  accurate,  yet  mature  ' 
and  deep.  Decided  advantage  if  also 
has  edited,  done  layouts,  managed 
people,  and  has  more  than  nodding 
understanding  of  economics.  Elxcel- 
lent  opportunity  for  advancement  from 
moderately  good  start  as  key  number 
of  Florida  State  Government  PR  team. 
Send  resume,  pay  needs,  feature  and 
or  layout  samples:  prompt  response 
promised.  Box  1616,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


PUBLIC  RELATIONS  -Growing  NYC 
international  communications  firm 
needs  PR  writer  with  minimum  3-5 
years  newspaiier  rei>orting  and  or 
corjKirate  exiierience  to  establish  com¬ 
plete  PR  program.  Salary  to  $12,000. 
Details  in  confidence  to  Box  1626,  Ed¬ 
itor  &  Publisher. 


ACCOMPLISHED)  WRITER.  with 
newspaper  or  wire  service  experience, 
for  public  relations  clepartment  of 
highly-respected  national  .association. 
Elxperience  in  speech  writing,  editing 
important.  Should  be  Interested  in 
developing  travel  features.  Excellent 
oppe^unity  for  advancement.  Generous 
1  pension  plan,  other  Irenefits.  Salary  to 
;  five-figures  depending  on  qualifications. 

Please  send  resume  to  Box  1614,  Editor 
I  &  Publisher. 

ALUMNI  EDITOR 

Strong  writer  with  public.ations  ex- 
irerience  wanteri  as  the  editor  of  the 
,  University  of  Rhode  Island  Alumni 
Bulletin.  Will  have  photographic  and 
design  assi.stance  for  six  issues  yearly. 
Opiwrtunity  to  join  growing  profes¬ 
sional  staff.  Pleasant  New  England 
campus  near  ocean.  Salary  alxrut  $9,000 
to  start.  Send  resume  to  (Tharles  A. 
Hall.  21  Davis  Hall,  Univ.  of  R.l., 
I  Kingston.  R.l,  02881. 


Ready  for  .  .  . 

A  Career  in  Public  Relations? 

Looking  for  the  opportunity  to  embark  on  a  satisfying 
public  relations  career  with  one  of  the  largest  and 
oldest  U.S.  corporations?  (Chart  Area  5) 

Want  a  position  which  presents  a  distinct  challenge 
to  your — 

.  .  .  writing  experience  ,  .  .  high  level  of 
and  skills?  intelligence? 

.  .  .  leadership  ability?  .  .  .  sound  judgment? 

Are  you  a  college  ^aduate  who  has  demonstrated  pro¬ 
fessionally  the  ability  to  think  clearly  and  write  con¬ 
cisely  under  pressure? 

If  your  answers  are  all  affirmative,  send  full  personal 
data  to 

BOX  1600 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 

An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer 
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Personnsi  Available 


-  •“  . . . . . 


MANAGER  -  INVESTOR  !  Competent 
proven  newspaper  manager,  capaffe  of 
handling  any  or  all  departments  Par¬ 
ticularly  well  grounded  in  adm^“gl 
tration,  advertising,  circulation,  iabor 
and  production.  Record  of  sucmss  i^ 
enhancmg  property  values,  net  reve" 
»u*>»‘antially  to  Thow 

ST*  Pubnsher’"‘'''“‘-  Edi- 


_  ,  editor 

92273.  Seeley,  California 


Sjli  “li  “i; 

. . 


■^^‘^TOpNlST-Caricatur. 
\i-  Intellectual,  com- 

wlling  idea.s  Liberal  or  middle-of-road 
pap^s  only.  Ken  Weiss.  2.i09  Jennings 
Court,  Silver  Spring.  Md.,  20902  * 


WASHINGTON — Top  aide  to  IT  S 

~ir,r',ss;  ,siie  “KiS.'s;- 

sa,i7iaa.r  “““■=“ 


wL^ts  editor  ,20  .vears  ) 

(.3  years,  relations 

film  rT  .•  administra- 

Pubiishmr'""  Editor* 


managing  editor  90  RA  O 

SbJlS,.'''"''''"'  B“ 


'  17  YEARS-  EXPERTENcT^lirTlI 

j&i.”".."'"'  n..z,4' 


drama  .and  movie  critic  fin. 

5^pT.:s^''5n(r,'ie.r;“r^trirN^^^^^ 


-age.  Bo/,609':‘'^itS?l'Tu“b"l'?;“he?’"* 


ph'orf|ra^,hL?'^^k.  '■'‘^'•/eneed  news 

.a5tio'nnox-^,^*S9.‘-terPuT 


^cellent  promotion, 

r^xceuent  references  on  request  Will 
relocate.  Box  1537.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EX-N.yTc.  CASEWORKERr 24  seeks 

..“.iSiKS.r  "IS  ™  7:," 


dynamic  NEWSM.AN,  2S  stifled  on 

ronsumeT^r’-,’*'^''*  ^hallengi  on 
TV  B  a'  m  s  /"“'■r**'-  PR  O'-  radio- 


1  ...  .i  -.rSu!"  JiT"; 
.'.rrps.c'""'- 


circulation  field  Will 

Bk.  isii:  Bm'or 


a  TVS- 5;n,twe  /Vi^ 


i  daily  EDITOR 

~m\“n\ar ‘aff“;V  °  See’ks^^k^^^ 
InvM't*in"h^°''  position.  WcJIiTd' 


EXPERIENCED  C.M  s«.w:n„  m 
cS^sider  No""  ^r  ^iU 

on  .  large  or  met';o"Xly.''°^?;rrc!^'] 

mIF-.  I- 

BOX  1603.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


^s.,irvCrS"',  n""”- 

ss'..-'-  b"  Si.“hS''£  pTkl 


does  quality  COUNT’  Th«n  i 
^mo‘r  ‘^e^ir'chXn’^’r  Nr"ed?t1ng 
ex,srar,.h:-'‘'>-^^'f  t 

news  *"^'“'Rng  darkroonf! 

rPub^ishev  Eilitor 


news  photographer  o- 
l;erience.  enthusiasm  ^ks  cr^*' 

chaMenge.  Box  1649.  Editor  ^""pu'^ 


OTY  EDITOR  40.000  daily— early  30-a 

PeSe  '"^li’tl*"  ^'’?i';n'"‘"re''p;;?t*ing  ■• 
proven  administrator.  Prefer^  Wmi 
Coast.  Box  1657.  E,litor  &  Pi.llish^ 


SSllffiP 

mwliately.  M'iir  ""* 

Bo-x  1638.  E<li,or‘Tpu?"ishrr. 


'  pCfe‘"M  ”"o  Canfdra""'new^pa-* 

1617.  Edito7&’'p?b'lifh"r; 


f"'-  "•'■'ting. 

sure  e<Iiting,  brisk  layouts'  Ail.l 

Sl/"r  SS 

-  I  *  *\  irrasp  of  computer  tech> 

.Ta;::rin"th'^tere"L”sJ. 

Opportunity  to  a"n'S  ixp^d  by  Ibn' 
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Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 

By  RoImtI  I'.  BroHii 

Sharing  the  E&P  Awards 


Ju<lping  the  entries — 3,400  of 
them — in  E&P’s  12th  annual 
Color  Contest  would  be  a  kinp- 
sized  job  for  any  set  of  judpes. 
This  year  the  judges  were  so 
thorough  that  out  of  14  awards 
to  newspapers,  10  to  advertis¬ 
ing  agencies,  and  14  to  adver¬ 
tising  accounts,  there  were  only 
two  winners  among  newspapers 
and  agencies  that  I’eceived  two 
awards  in  different  classifica¬ 
tions. 

This  lack  of  duplication  of 
winners  has  been  true  through¬ 
out  the  history  of  this  contest. 
It  has  been  assumed  erroneous¬ 
ly  by  some  peo])le  that  the  same 
newspai>ers  have  won  the  top 
prizes  for  color  reproduction 
year  after  year.  Although  there 
have  l)een  some  notable  repeat¬ 
ers — justifiable  winners  in  the 
eyes  of  the  judges — they  are  the 
exception  rather  than  the  rule. 

Since  the  first  contest  91 
awards  have  been  given  to  news¬ 
papers  large  and  small  for  their 
excellence  of  color  reproduction. 
.According  to  the  tabulation  of 
winners  since  1957  appearing 
elsewhere  in  this  issue,  53  dif¬ 
ferent  newspapers  are  liste<l. 
Thirty-three  of  these  won  only 
once  in  that  classification. 
Twelve  won  twice;  three  won 
three  times;  two  won  four  times. 

The  multiple  winner  prize 
goes  to  the  Philadelphia  Bulletin 
which  captured  four  awards  for 
full  color  reproduction  and  five 
for  spot  color. 

Next  largest  winner  is  the 
Chicago  Tribune  with  four  for 
full  color  and  one  for  spot. 

Both  of  these  papers  earned 
two  other  awards  for  publish¬ 
ing  the  winners  of  two  retail 
creativity  prizes. 

The  Rock  Island  Argus  and 
the  Indianapolis  St^r  were  the 
four-time  winners. 

Forty-one  different  advertis¬ 
ing  agencies  also  received  91 
awards  for  preparing  and  plac¬ 
ing  the  copy  with  which  the 
newspapers  won  recognition  for 
excellence  of  reproduction.  J. 
Walter  Thompson  gathered  10 
of  them.  Young  &  Rubicam  8, 
McCann  Erickson  6,  N.  W. 
Ayer  5,  Campbell-Mithun  5, 
Campbell-h^wald  4,  and  Doyle, 
Dane,  Bernbach  4.  Ten  other 
agencies  won  two  or  three  times 
and  there  were  24  from  coast 
to  coast  winning  only  once. 

In  contrast  65  different  adver¬ 
tisers  placed  color  copy  with 
which  newspapers  won  repro- 
tluction  awards.  Sick’s  Rainier 


Beer  was  the  largest  winner 
with  five  awards  under  two  dif¬ 
ferent  agencies.  Ford  and  Seal- 
test  were  next  with  four  each. 
H.  J.  Heinz,  Standard  Oil, 
Borden,  Pepsi,  R.  J,  Reynolds 
and  Chevrolet  won  three  each. 
Four  received  two  awards. 

*  *  ♦ 

In  the  awards  for  color  cre¬ 
ativity  in  national  advertising, 
l\  agencies  won  the  24  awards 
given  since  1958.  Nine  agencies 
won  only  once.  Young  &  Rub¬ 
icam  was  the  big  winner  with 
5,  McCann-Erickson  w’as  next 
with  4,  N.  W.  Ayer  won  3  and 
Doyle,  Dane,  Bernbach  won  2. 

There  have  been  five  awards 
for  preprint  color  and  Y&R  won 
three  of  those  with  Doyle,  Dane 
taking  two.  Five  different  ad¬ 
vertisers  were  represented. 

Of  the  24  national  advertising 
cieativity  awards,  22  different 
advertisers  were  represented. 
People’s  Drug  Stores,  Inc.  won 
two,  as  did  General  Foods  for 
two  different  products. 

In  the  awards  for  retail  cre¬ 
ativity,  21  retail  establishments 
won  the  31  awards.  Sixteen  of 
these  won  only  once.  Neiman- 
Marcus  has  won  four  times  as 
has  Eaton’s  of  Montreal.  Frost 
Bios,  of  San  Antonio,  won  three 
times;  Acme  Markets  of  Lan¬ 
caster,  Pa.,  won  twice;  Grodin’s 
of  Palo  Alto,  won  twice. 

Twenty-two  newspapers  pub¬ 
lished  the  ads  that  won  the  cre¬ 
ativity  awards.  Only  the  San 
Atitonio  Ei'iness  &  Xews  and 
the  Motitreal  (lazette  were  rec¬ 
ognized  three  times  each  for 
this  honor;  there  were  five 
newspapers  named  twice;  15 
were  named  only  once. 

These  statistics  could  be  de- 
velojied  further  with  more 
names  of  newspapers,  agencies 
and  advertisers  but  the  impor¬ 
tant  point  is  that  high  quality 
newspaper  color  reproduction  is 
not  the  private  preserve  of  a 
few  large  newspapers.  More 
than  a  thou.sand  daily  newspa¬ 
pers  are  publishing  excellent 
color  almost  every  day  in  the 
week.  The  competition  for  the 
E&P  awards  and  the  wide  va¬ 
riety  of  winners  demonstiates 
that. 

• 

^  ilke^-Barre 

Piosperity  is  returning  to 
Wilkes-Barre,  Pa.,  after  20 
years  of  hard  times  due  to  the 
collapse  of  the  hard  coal  mining 
and  giadual  conversion  to  other 
types  of  industry. 


Gene  Patterson 
Quits  in  Atlanta 

Atlanta,  Ga. 

Eugene  C.  Patterson  resigned 
unexpectedly  this  week  as  editor 
of  the  editorial  page  of  the  .4f- 
lanta  Constitution  “to  accept  an 
opportunity  to  broaden  my  field 
of  work.”  He  declined  to  explain 
further  to  E&P  the  reasons  for 
his  resignation  or  his  future 
plans. 

Jack  Tai*ver,  president  and 
general  manager  of  the  Consti¬ 
tution  ami  Journal,  said  he  ac¬ 
cepted  the  resignation  “with  re¬ 
luctance  and  regret.”  He  said 
that  Patterson’s  8-year  tenure 
“has  been  progressive  ana  pro¬ 
ductive.” 

Mr.  Tarver  announced  the  ap¬ 
pointment  of  John  Reginald 
(Reg)  Murphy  to  succeed  Pat¬ 
terson.  A  Neiman  Fellow  ’59-60, 
Mr.  Murphy  was  political  editor 
of  the  Constitution  from  1961 
through  1965  when  he  left  to 
join  a  management  consulting 
firm.  Later  he  became  editor  of 
Atlanta  Magazine,  publication 
of  the  chamber  of  commerce, 
and  has  lately  been  freelancing. 

Mr.  Patterson  said  he  is 
“Leaving  the  paper  I  love”  and 
he  wished  “In  particular  to  ex¬ 
press  my  gratitude  for  the  free¬ 
dom  I  have  enjoyed  as  maker 
of  the  policies  which  it  has  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  public  in  its  edi¬ 
torials.” 

He  had  been  executive  editor 
of  the  Journal  and  Constitution 
for  four  years  prior  to  1960. 


Movie  Rating;  Plan 
Approved  by  MPAA 

The  Motion  Picture  Associa¬ 
tion  of  America  has  approved 
a  new  audience  rating  plan  for 
movie  advertising.  Following  a 
transition  perio<i,  a  co<le  letter 
rating  will  appear  in  every 
MPA.4  approved  advertisement. 


UPI  niaii^s  eredeiitials 
suspended  in  Vietnam 

Saigon 

Bert  W.  Okuley,  a  news  editor 
in  the  Saigon  bureau  of  United 
Press  International,  had  his  i 
press  credentials  suspended  for  i 
30  days  by  the  United  States  j 
command. 

Brig.  Gen.  Winant  Sidle,  the 
chief  of  information,  said  Oku¬ 
ley  had  broken  the  command’s 
ground  rules  hy  writing  a  report 
Sept.  20  aliout  an  operation  by 
U.S.  marines  in  the  demilitar¬ 
ized  zone  liefore  the  news  had 
lieen  officially  made  public  by  his 
office. 

A  spokesman  for  the  UPI 
bureau  said  that  the  transmis¬ 
sion  of  the  report  had  been  inad¬ 
vertent.  ' 

N.Y.  publishers  eleel 
Peter  Corson  bead 

Lake  Placid,  N.  Y. 

Peter  Corson,  president  and 
publisher  of  the  Lockport  Union- 
Sun  and  Journal,  was  elected 
president  of  the  New  York  State 
Publishers  .Association.  He  was 
elected  at  the  final  session  of 
the  group’s  47th  annual  meeting, 
to  succeed  .A.  Gordon  Bennett, 
general  manager  of  the  Buffalo 
Cou  rier-Express. 

Roger  C.  Corj’ell,  a.ssistant  | 
publisher  of  the  Albany  Times-  ' 
Union  and  Knickerbocker  Sews, 
was  named  vicepresident  of  the 
association. 

• 

Eii|;iueeriii^  roiiipany 
presiilenl  dies  at  69 

J.  Roliert  Potter,  since  1961 
president  of  Loc-kwood  Greene 
Engineers,  Inc.,  200  Park  .Ave¬ 
nue,  New  York  City,  died  Satur¬ 
day,  Sept.  21,  of  a  heart  ail¬ 
ment  in  Glover  Memorial  Hos¬ 
pital  in  Needham,  Mass.  He  was 
69  years  old  and  lived  in  Need¬ 
ham. 


Everything  in  Baltimore  revolves  around  The  Sun 

•  ••that^s  why  Baltimore 
Department  Stores  place 
72%  of  their  newspaper 
advertising  in  The  Sunpapers! 

THE  SUNPAPERS 

MORNING  •  EVENING  •  SUNDAY 

National  Rapraaantativaa:  Craamar,  Woodward,  O'Mara  A  Ormabaa 
New  York.  San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles,  Chicago.  Detroit, 

Atlanta,  Philadelphia.  Minneapolis,  Boston 
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Why  you 
may  I  not  I  need 
a  computer. . . 


for  typesetting,  that  is. 

Maybe  you've  said— I'll  get  a  computer.  That  will  give  me 
35-40'  (  increase  in  production.  But  will  it  ? 

There  is  another  way  to  go— now.  Another  way  to  get  40% 

.  .  .  50'f  or  more  production  increases  without  a  computer. 
The  new  Ludlow  Swiftape  Computing/memory  keyboard  will 
give  you  everything  you  buy  a  computer  for — maybe 
even  more. 

The  only  way  a  computer  can  increase  your  production  is 
that  your  operators  punch  “endless”  tape— hopefully  speeding 
up  when  lines  do  not  have  to  be  justified.  And  they  do.  But 
for  how  louf!  ? 

Think  a  minute.  If  you  could  get  people  to  work  faster— you 
could  get  30' c  more  right  now  .  .  punching tape. 

Swiftape  keyboards  eliminate  so  many  keystrokes  .  .  .  that 
present  user  plants  are  now  reporting  600-700  eleven  pica 
line  per  hour  speeds.  And  they  aren't  working  any  faster  .  .  . 
Swiftape  puts  in  the  necessary  codes  automatically. 

Do  you  know  of  any  plant  getting  700  lines  per  hour  of  un¬ 
justified  tape  right  now? 

Question;  How  many  different  “programs”  do  you  need  for 
all  the  kinds  of  work  you  do?  And  how  much  w  ill  the  programs 
cost? 

Question:  How  much  will  a  good  hyphenation  “dictionary” 
cost— and  meet  the  standards  you  have  established? 

Question;  What  happens  when  your  computer  goes  “down"? 
Do  you  need  another  one  for  backup? 

Still  another  question:  How  does  a  computer  correct  errors? 
It  doesn’t.  Isn’t  supposed  to.  Errors  are  caught— or  let  go 
through — at  the  keyboard.  Swiftape  gives  you  hard  copy  . . . 
and  a  word,  letter  or  a  line  can  be  cancelled  out  with  one  key¬ 
stroke  before  it  gets  punehed  into  tape. 

But,  you  say— a  computer  will  eliminate  “loose”  or  “tight” 
lines.  Yes,  it  will.  And  so  will  Swiftape. 

Print, -li  tn  V.S.A. 


And  how  about  guarantees?  Will  your  computer  guarantee 
you  30%?  40%?  50%?  No.  But  Ludlow  will  guarantee  you  will 
get  600  eleven  pica  lines  per  hour  if  your  operator  maintains 
a  50wpm  typing  speed. 

Will  a  computer  system  call  for  a  complete  revamp  of  your 
present  system?  Will  you  retrain  people?  Add  new  people? 
When  we  put  in  Swiftape  .  .  .  we  train  your  operators  in  days 
—not  months  .  .  .  and  you  should  be  operating  satisfactorily 
within  a  week.  Sounds  impossible?  It  isn’t. 


How  about  cost?  Well,  does  it  make  sense  to  pay  a  SI 500  or 
S2000  computer  lease  every  month  . . .  year  after  year?  You  can 
install  a  Swiftape  for  S285  a  month — and  if  you’re  typical  of 
present  Swiftape  owners — it  will  pay  for  itself  in  savings  within 


Ludlow  Typograph  Company 
2032  Clybourn  Avenue  •  Chicago,  Illinois  60614 


Send  this 
coupon  today 
for  information 
about  Swiftape 
—the  practical 
answer  to  high 
speed  tape 
production. 


Name 

Title 

Company 
Address 
City _ 


-State- 


swiftape^ 

COMPUTING  MEMORY  KEYBOARD 


18  months. 


Why  not  give  the  people  who  have 
over  50  years  of  composing  room 
experience  a  chance? 

You  may  not  need  a  computer  for 
typesetting  after  all.  Let  Ludlow 
make  a  thorough  analysis  of  your 
plant— give  you  a  facts-and-figures 
presentation  on  Swiftape.  It  costs 
you  nothing— may  save  you  a  lot. 


1968 


Watch  the 
magazine 
ad-watchers 
watch . . . 

Sunday 


“Mid-South” 


Up  80  advertising  pages  already  in  1968 

More  girls  watch  Sunday  “Mid-South"—  boys,  men  and 
women,  too.  That’s  obvious  from  the  gain  in  advertising 
for  the  first  nine  months  of  1968  over  the  same  period  in 
1967.  A  success  story  for  the  SUCCESS  MEDIUM  used  by 
advertisers  to  sell  Memphis  and  the  rich  Mid-South  market. 

Use  it  and  watch  your  own  sales  success! 


Serving  and  selling  the  nation's  21st*  largest  newspaper  market 

*Sept.  1, 1968,  Sales  Management  Magazine 

THE  COMMERCIAL  APPEAL 

MEMPHIS.  TENNESSEE 


Represented  by  METROPOLITAN  SUNDAY  NEWSPAPERS,  INC.  and  SCRIPPS-HOWARD  NEWSPAPERS,  General  Advertising  Department 
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